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Horw 1 may be e difpoſed't to o ſelf. 

deluſion, I am not ſo-fimple as to 
| imagine that a book which has nothing to 
recommend itſelf can be recommended by 
a preface. I think it indeed at once a mean 
and vain attempt to deprecate à reader's 
diſpleaſure by preliminary fubmiſſion. 
The avowal of conſcious defects, of invo- 
luntary publication, of youth and inexpe- 
rience, and of inability to reſiſt the impor- 
tunate ſolicitations of diſcerning friends, 
is ever ſuppoſed to be inſincere; and, if 
it is true, ought in many inſtances to ope- 
rate in the total ſuppreſſion of the work 
for which it means to apologize. Great 
 pretenſions and bold profeſſions, on the | 
other hand, juſtly raiſe the contempt of 


a judicious reader. The liberal ſpirit . 


of learning ſhould ſcorn the language” 
. A . or 


W PRESS T/bf 


of ſelf. commendation, and leave the ſoft 
and flowing diction of puffery to the ora- 
tor of the auction- room, and the bu at 
: n pos . © OF 


=. 


But, china every renidin will juſtly 
claim a right to form his own opinion of a 
book, and will certainly reject the inter 
ference of a party ſo intereſted as ita 
author, yet a preface is for the moſt part 
proper, fince cuſtom ſeems to have eſta- 
bliſhed the expediency of i it, and the omi 
ſion may poſſibly be conſidered as the want | 
of a reſpectful piece of ceremony. Truly . 
unwilling am I to be deficient; in reſpect 
for thoſe whoſe good opinion I muſt highly 

value, and. for whoſe indulgence 1 aun 

n have great Men; SIR Moons 


Met rp; 


But to har Loo to buſineſs vithout ſar - 

cher preamble, leſt I ſhould be thorghs: | 

to write a meine ae aid u x0] 
FOE ras mega 

"Y - My waere on DE. up "hin Joan. 
knife to cut open the leaves, may per- 
haps aſk—* What bave we here? Three 


new 


 PREPHAICE: M 


new wheat And What ſtupendous. 
diſcoveries has the author made Has, 
he deſcried a new planet, or freſh vol 
canoes in the moon ?—Has,. he, taught 1 
the uſe of air balloons, and the me- 
thod of guiding them through: the te · 
gions of boundleſs ſpace ?- Has be, by. 
beating his brain during the long winter 
evenings, hit upon the quadrature of the 
circle, the perpetual motion, the longi - | 
tude at ſea, the north-weſt paſſage, the 
ſouthern continent, the rape e, 
or the powder for deſtroying inſects ? 
Has he exploded the old-faſhioned. ſyſtem. 
of morals, and given Chriſtianity the Jaſt 
fatal blow ? Has he proved the lawful- 


| neſs of polygamy and ſuieide; and the be- 


neficial effects of private viee on public, 
happineſs ?—ls the book. embelliſhed with 
capital prints engraved by the very beſt 

artiſts from originals by the painters of 
the Shakeſpeare Gallery ?P—Or- is there 
any delicious abuſe of the king What! 
nothing of this Nothing perſonal 2 
: ien bat: general fene on manners 
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and lettstb 7 Then bring the newl- 
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Indeed, a 1 would WIL to wp 7 


if Twere'preſent,' I cannot pretend to re- 
commendations fo valuable as ſome” of 


theſe, or fo contemptible as others. I will 
farther confeſs, that I have no private anec-' 
dotes, no public politics, no intrigues, no 
theatrical hiſtory „ no hves and adventures 
of actreſſes and their poor inamoratos; and 


that I come te you with nothing but a few 


plain remarks on men and books, made 
as I travelled along the road of life, with 
a pocket-book and pencil in my hand, to 
divert myſelf on the journey. Such as they 
are, I ſubmit them to your peruſal, hoping 
that, as a fellow traveller, you will par- 
take in my amuſements with that good 
humour which will certainly render ous? 


— 


* Amuſement, you fy, is very WAR 
ſirable; but, as to the amuſement of 
books, the world is already crowded © 

14 A 5455 16t ly: 


PR EF WOE. iu 
with theme“ True; gentle reader; but as 
my volumes are not very large, there max 
perhaps be found a little ere vice into 
which, provided you are really gentle and 
good - natured, you may find means to 
ſqueeze them. If indeed I, an individual 
in the numerous hoſt of writers, ſhould 
ſpare you this trouble, others will certainly 
ſupply my place, and you will gain little by 
partial ſeverity. As there is no law that 
compels a man to read, you may enjoy 
your repoſe unmoleſted whenever you 
pleaſe, only by conſidering every book 
which you have no defire to inſpect, as 
to much harmleſs awake gone: anno 


1 
| heben Fon ere, bond g lee 
tu wan none but ſuch authors as Newton, 
Locke, and Malbranche, far be it from 
f me to interrupt your profound ſtudies, or 
to peſter you with my crudities; but if 
you are ** unus multorum, and find your - 
ſelf inclined to ſend now and then for 
a book in boards freſu from the bodk- 
ſellers, permit me to be a candidate among 
ne er ue of a leiſure hour 
while 


„ PREFACE; 
while your hair-drefſer, waits upon you, 


Ss 


while you ſip your hyſon, or while ns 
recline-in wages . 58 m china 


7 1 E * 25 4 * Os 


Methinks! 1 gg you ap ey} your Fear 


reſume your folding knife, and reſolve to 


look into a; volume for a lounge. But 
why, you aſk, this hackneyed miſcella- 
neous form? I anſwer plainly, becauſe it 


vas the moſt agreeable to myſelf; but leſt 


you ſhould think that reaſon alone too ſelf- 
iſh, I add, becauſe I conjectured that it 
might be the moſt agreeable to you in the 
midſt of your various ſtudies and more 
important avocations. I addreſs not my 
book to ſyſtematical and metaphyſical 
doctors, to deep, erudite, and ſubtile ſages, 
but to thoſe who, without pretending to 
be among the ſeven wiſe men, have no 
objection to kill a little time, by peruſing 
at their leifare the n of a n 


meet bag 5% 44 


pon he whale, I ns myſelf with 
the. idea, that if I ſhould,,unfortunately. 


2 to entertain you, I can do you. no 
; 5 


PREFACE * 
great injury, which i ig more than can be 
92 5 of all books without exception. ; 
'T t is far better, in my opinion, to preſent 

/ you with Tae in dee then a. eb? of 
7 poiſon. 81 bo 1 I. Pay” 
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You Fu * this ti time, and I 1 
. readily acknowledge, that I had not much | 
to ſay for; myſelf worth attending to in 
this my preface. Indeed I entered upon 
it principally, as I hinted before, to ſhew 
that I was unwilling to break in upon you 
abruptly, and without any ceremony at 
all. But if the preface anſwers no other 
end, it is yet ſufficiently uſeful in affording 
me an opportunity of declaring, that, 
though I certainly ſhould not offer you 
my book if I thought it quite unworthy 
of your notice, yet that T am convinced 
its own merits will not ſecure it a' good 
reception without an ample ſhare of your 
candour. And though I have already ac- 
knowledged that I have no great opinion 
of the propriety or ſueceſs of ſuch requeſts; 
yet, as it can do no harm, I will take the 
2 5 of aſking, the following favour : 
Whatever 
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i PREFACE 


Whatever you approve in # my bo ek, pray 
place to my account; but all errots and 
defects be ſo kind as attribute to the preſs, 
to haſte, to inadvertence, or, pardon my 
freedom, to your own miſapprehenſion 
and in ©; N you will ,obbge . me 
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BOOK THE FIRST: 


CHAR. 


Literature more attended to in Winter than in Sum 
mer. munen re and e en 


N the Pn 5 the warm temperature | 
of the air, the beauty of a vivid foliage, and 
the ſweet ſmiles of univerſal nature, allure men 


from their ſtudious retirement, and tempt them 


to roam in the ſunſhine from flower to flower 
like the butterfly; but when the days are gra- 
dually contracted, and the cold weather cauſes 
the ſwallow: to wing her way to more genial. 
climes, the gaudy inſect to retire to its warm 


and fafe concealment, and the leaf to aſſume the 


yellow and ruſſet tinge of autumnal decay, and 
at length to drop from its parent branch, the 
l 9 man 
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2 WINTER EVENINGS: 


man of ſentiment ſympathiſes with the ſcene 


around him, ſhrinks under his' roof, -and into 
himſelf ; and ſeeks that ſolace which the ſunny 


hill and the verdant mead no longer afford him, at 
the fire ſide, in the converſe of thoſe whom he 


loves or eſteems; or in an elegant and philoſo-" 
phical ſolitude, reading, writing, and contem- . 
plating the productions of art during the repoſe 


of nature. 


In a climate uncertain and inclement like 
our own, fine weather affords a great pleaſure, 
and he who is not urged to exertion by his 
wants or paſſions, ſeems to acquieſce in it, and 


to require few other gratifications, beſides the 


enjoyment of it unmoleſted. The mind is 
gently lulled by it to a luxurious complacency, 
and finds contentment in the Epicurean pleaſure 
of a perfect inactivity. To baſk in the ſun- 
ſhine, or to breathe the balſamic gale of a 
zephyr in the ſhade, is a ſatisfaction of the 


| ſenſual kind, no leſs delightful than pure. 


But when the mind is ſo well pleaſed without 


exertion, it ſeldom engages in ſtudy, or ſerious 


reflection, unleſs it is ſtimulated by ambition 
or neceſſity ; and this obviouſly ſuggeſts a rea- 
ſon why books are much leſs required as the 
amuſement of Summer than of Winter, 


» 


There 


Wc bo, 


o LUCUBRATIONS. 3 
There ſeems indeed to be ſomething in the 
gariſh ſplendor of a bright ſunſhine, rather un- 
favourable to contemplation, * One would al- 
moſt. conclude, that the powers of the mind, 
like vapours, are diſſipated in the warm months, 
and concentrated in the cold. Heat undoubtedly 


relaxes the body, and cauſes an inertneſs which 


diſpoſes the mind to partake of any diverſion 
which offers itſelf in the open air, rather than 
retire to the laborious occupations of recluſe 
ſtudy. Cold has a contrary effect; and there- 
fore the Winter favours the operations of the 


mind, and induces it to exert itſelf with vigour. 


But the length of the evenings in winter, 
which renders it neceſſary to find ſome ſeden- 
tary and domeſtic diverſion, may alſo contribute 
to render reading a more favourite amuſement in 
Winter than in Summer. Books enable the 
imagination to create a Summer in the midſt of 
froſt and ſnow, and, with the aſſiſtance of culi- 
nary fire, whoſe comfortable warmth ſupplies, 


round the paricur hearth, the abſence of 


the Sun, I believe the Winter is conſidered by 
few as leſs pleaſureable upon the whole than the 
ſeaſon of ſoft breezes and ſolar effulgence. 


The ſtudent ſhuts the door, while the chill wind 
whiſtles round his room, and the rain beats upon 
the tiles and pavement, ſtirs his fire, ſnuffs his 

t | B 2 candle, 
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4 WINTER EVENINGS: 
candle, throws himſelf into his elbow chair, and 


defies the elements, If he chuſes to tranſport 
himſelf to. warm climates, to regions delightful 


as the vale of Tempe, or even to riot in all the 
enchanting ſcenes of Elyſium, he has only to 
take a volume from his book-caſe, and, with 


every comfort of eaſe and ſafety at home, he 


can richly feaſt his capacious imagination. 


I do not mean to depreciate the delights of 
Summer; but as in this climate we have a long 
Winter, I think it our intereſt to find out every 
conſolation which the amuſements peculiarly 
ſuitable to it can innocently ſupply, and among 
theſe J cannot but conſider Reading as one. of 
the principal. The mind, the very ſoul, is 
deeply intereſted in this; and whatever touches 
with delight the interior principle, the divine 
particle within us, produces a happineſs, or ſtate 
of enjoyment, equally ſubſtantial and refined. 


In the metropolis of a rich and luxurious em- 
pire, inexhauſtible ſources of amuſement are diſ- 
covered by the ingenious activity of thoſe who 
ſeek their maintenance by exhibiting publick 
ſpectacles, by ſupplying muſic, and by conven» 
ing aſſemblies of the young, the gay, the for- 
tunate. Perhaps the evening in London is 
ſeldom employed by people of faſhion, and their 
innumerable imitators, in the ſilent occupation of 

reading, 
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| reading, or in the tranquil ſociety of the domeſ- 
tic circle; but in the country, thoſe who do not 
devote their attention to cards, find themſelves 
compelled to ſeek occaſional entertainment from 
the ſhelves of their book- room; and even in the 
great city, many from choice, from habit, from 
confinement, know no better way of paſling 
away an- hour in a Winter Evening, than by 
turning over the pages addreſſed to their reaſon 
or their fancy. 


Admovit jam Bruma foco te? Pras, 
— Poſces librum cum lumine —et | 
Intendes animum ſtudiis et rebus honeſtis, Hen. 


For myſelf, and let the reader pardon my 
ads on my firſt introduction, 1 muſt ac- 


knowledge, that; though I have no objection to 
cards in moderation, I have at the ſame time no 
taſte for them. They appear to me too dull and 
unideal to afford a thinking man, who values his 
leifure, an adequate return of amuſement for 
the Time they engroſs. In a rural retirement, 
what could I do in the Winter Evenings, when 
no ſociety interrupted, but read or write? I 
have done both in a viciſſitude pleaſant to my- 
ſelf, and as my inclination or my ideas of propriety 
ſuggeſted. In theſe employments I have found 
my time pals away, not only innocently, but 
pleaſantly 3 and moſt of theſe chapters are lite- 
oy what their title infinuates; the produce of the 
"coho * bs "wt Winter 
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Winter Evenings. Let me be pardoned, fy. 
have prefumed to hope that ſome, in the various 
tribes of mankind, actuated by an infinite variety 
of purſuits, might ſpend an hour in reading, as 
I have in writing them, with at leaſt ſo much 9 
diverſion, as excludes paſfion and vice, and pre- 
vents the pain of total ination. - I ſhall not 
preſume to cenſure thoſe who prefer whiſt, or 
the theatre ; but ſome will prefer a book, and, in 
Py of . way ſometimes take up mine, 


As J am convinced that happineſs chiefly con- 
fiſts in occupation, I will confeſs that the 
amuſement of my Winter Evenings has been my 
principal deſign; but, if in the variety of my 
ſpeculations, I have been led to treat of topics 
which at the ſame time afford improvement, 
lucro apponam, I ſhall conſider it as ſo much 
clear gain, and as adding a real value to my pro- 
duction. Indeed, I am clearly of opinion, that 
whoever furniſhes an intellectual entertainment, 
capable of filling up thoſe hours, which are uſually 
devoted to relaxation, innocently and pleaſantly, 
though he ſhould not approach with the ſolemm 
air of a profeſſed inſtructor, may yet contribute 
much to improvement and advantage. He may 
occupy vacant minds, which might deviate into 
vanity and vice from the want of avocations. 
He may engage thoſe hours which might become 

burthen- 
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burkhenſome, or be injuriouſſy and aan 
laviſhed 3 in buſy impertinence. _ 


| But are there not books enough 1 for 
this and for almoſt every other purpoſe? Is not 
the world filled with books, even to ſatiety? 
Perhaps ſo ; but the world is wide, and readers 
more numerous at preſent than in any preceding 
age. A liberal education is more general, and is 
likely to be ſtill more extenſively diffuſed. 


The Engliſh language is the language of a vaſt 
continent of people, greatly increaſing in num- 
bers, and connecting themſelves in commer- 
cial, and all other engagements, with all nations. 
Engliſh literature is of courſe the literature of 
America, The learning of England has long 
been flowing from the Thames to the Ganges. 
The late amicable connection with our neighbours, 
which reflects ſo much honour on the liberality 
and wiſdom of the preſent times, will contribute 
greatly to extend the language and the learning 
of Great Britain throughout Europe. So that 
if writers can produce any thing worthy of _ 
attention, there is little reaſon to fear a paucity | 
of readers. | 


But ona: that books are e too 
numerous, yet let it be conſidered, that a 
nie de ee, be read when an old one, 
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8 WINTER EVENIN CGS: 

of equal or greater merit, will be neglected. 
Many old books of great excellence are become 
ſcarce, and the great number of modern readers 
could not ſo eaſily be ſupplied with them, even if 
they knew of them and valued them, as with the 
r.»a]tiplied copies of a new publication. Many © 
books, though they once had a great character, 
and are ſtill found in libraries and catalogues, 
are fallen into deſerved oblivion, and conſe- 
quently a vacancy is made by their demiſe for an 
ambitious candidate to ſupply their place. 


If novelty of publication were prohibited, 
there i is every reaſon to believe that literature 
would decline. The love of fame and the love 
of novelty are the great incentives ; of both 
writers and readers. The profound ſcholar 
might indeed rejoice as he pores over the Bod- 
leian folios, that he was not peſtered with new 
works too lively to attract his notice; but the 
liberal merchant, the inquiſitive manufacturer, 
the country gentleman, the various perſons who 
fill the moſt uſeful. departments i in life, without 
pretending to literature, would find a copious 
ſource of pleaſure and improvement reſcinded. 
Is the pleaſure and improvement of claſſes, both 
numerous and reſpectable, to be neglected? The 
erudition which is confined to a few libraries, or 
locked in the boſom of a few profeſſors, is of 
| 4 as {mall 


on LUCUBRATIONS. +» 
frnall value to the publick at large, and conſe- 

quently, when viewed with a liberal eye to the 
welfare of ſociety, of little eſtimation. It may 
be compared to a ſtagnant pool, large, perhaps, 
and deep, but of little utility; while the Know- 
lege which diſplays itſelf in popular works may 
be ſaid to reſemble a river, fertilizing, refreſh- 
ing, and embelliſhing whole provinces through 
which its neces roll their tide, 


| Whatever cha affected pretenders todepth and 
ſolidity of ſcience may urge, new publications 
will always continue to excite curioſity in a 
country ſo intelligent, fo. inquiſitive, ſo free as 
Great Britain. In every new attempt, Expec- 
tation is on tiptoe to ſee, whether there is not 
ſome new improvement; and if ſhe finds not 
all ſhe promiſed herſelf, ſhe uſually finds ſome- 
thing, or at leaſt has yu 8 Fe 
in the n 


But if it ſhould * aſked and anſwered 1 in the 
muy of the Roman poets - 


oy Quis1 leget bæc ?—Nemo, Hercule, nemo 
| "Vel duo, vel nemo. PRG. 


If this beer ſhould. unfortunately be true, 
I may conſole myſelf with the reflection, that 
my Lucubrations will not be entirely uſeleſs; 
4 manufacturers concerned in the mecha- 

„ nical 
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nical part of a work muſt be employed, and the 
trunkmakers ſupplied. Why may not one con- 
tribute to waſte one's ſhare of paper” that will 
otherwiſe be waſted? - to borer 

| Stulla ft clementia—periture pareere' chartæ. Juv. 
One advantage will certainly attend the waſte, 
ſince the eee r of Paper contributes to 
the revenue. Jo | 


It is with ſuch affected jocularity that we 
writers endeavour to put a good face on a diſ- 
appointment, which none, who ever thought it 
worth while to write, have ever confidered with 
perfect indifference. The good opinion of rea- 
ders cannot but be grateful to writers, whatever 
in the pride of their hearts, they may inſinuate to 
the contrary. Some have pretended to find a 
conſolatory recompence for negle& in a falſe 
contempt, and by ſaying with the miſer in 
Horace, | 


Populus me ſibilat; at mihi Ando. 
. Ipfſe domi. . 
The philoſophy, if there really be any ſuck; 
which teaches an utter contempt for the opinion 
of all mankind, is favourable to no beneficial qua- 
lity, and conduces chiefly to the increaſe of that 
Nes from which it derives its $ origin. 5 


Though ſelkſh motives of every kind ſhould 
he removed, which is more than in the preſent 
| ſatg 
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S enten bea dn yet, whoever wiſhes to 
CRE eee eee 
wiſh to be acceptable, for, without 1 . 
wil Nh AD 


» e 1 eo er ky b. v 
| which conſiders cenſure and applauſe with 
equal inſenſibility. I confeſs I ſhall derive a 
ſincere ſatisfaction from being well received by 
my reader. The preſent buſineſs of ſelf intro- 
duction may be a little aukward; but, before 
we part, I hope to obtain his confidence, and 
that he will not in any reſpect be the ur me f 
e me with his attentio. 


IntroduRtory DE ine WIPE e 
embarraſſing to writers than thoſe which ſue- 
ceed them. Ceremonies of introduction are ſeldom 
pleaſant in real life; but to write on oneſelf, 
and one's own views and undertakings, how- 
ever . pleaſing to ſelf love, is apt to cauſe in the 
reader a conſiderable degree of oſcitaney. Leſt 
I ſhould fairly lull him to ſleep on the very firſt 
Winter Evening, which would be an inauſpici- 
ous commencement, I think it would be prudent 8 
to wiſh him good night, and ſay but little 
more about it. | 1-4 
I will treſpaſs on his patience but one minute: 
1 find it good. W 


ceſſors, 


TIS - mo—_ Les Ee oo 
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12 WINTER EVENINGS? 
ceſſors, to defend my title from the attacks of 
witticiſm by anticipation. I deſite therefore 
to give notice, like Mr. Fitz-Adam in the begin- 
ning of the World, that if any one ſhall be dif- 
poſed to ſay, Theſe Winter Evenings are cold, 
or dark, or dull, or tedious; that more fire 
or more light is wanted; the joke will be conſi- 
dered as worn out, that it will be not allowed to 
paſs in currency, but will be cried down like 
me 47 mmm 


With reſpect to my title, wht, is eum ex- 
poſed. to the ſhafts of witticiſm, ſome title was 
neceſſary, and that of Winter Evenings appeared 
ſufficiently diſtinctive. Attic Evenings, which 
Gellius has anticipated, would have been too 
oſtentatious. It would have led the reader to 
expect a greater quantity of attic ſalt than I 
{hall be able to ſupply, and might nds n 
him to ſay, 


Quid tanto gun feret hic promiſfor hiatu ? wi, 


I believe it will be beſt to ſay nothing on the 
motives which induce me to bring my Lucubra- 
tions before the public eye. I might indeed talk 
much of a regard for the public good, and de- 
clare, like the celebrated Mr. Aſhley, late of Lud- 
gate Hill, that it was all pro bono publico. But 

I am of opinion, that pro bono publics on the 
front of the houle, or in the beginning of a 
_ | book, 
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book, is rather a ſuſpicious circumſtance. ' In- 
deed, it has been ob 
any conduct, rendered mo ſible, often ope · 
rates with leaſt force, and nnn which 
is ſtudiouſly diſavowed or concealed, is, in the 
ordinary courſe of human actions, the real ſpring 
and the prime mover. © The heart is certainly 
deceitful, and it is the ſafeſt method, if we would 
neither delude ourſelves nor others, not arro- 
gantly to aſſume any exalted ſuperiority, but to 
let our good motives be evinced by our good con 
duct. Whatever pretences 1 might make on 
the preſent occaſion, perhaps, on a careful ana- 


lyſis, it might appear, that a great portion 
of the moving principle eonſiſted of mere vanity 


and a downright feribendi cacoethes. If oy 


though the infirmity of human nature may'be 
lamented, yet the number of authors excited by 
ſimilar motives will always keep each other in 


countenance. And, indeed, why ſhould people 
be outrageouſly angry with a vain and a poor 
writer? A man of a reſtleſs activity may, in 


purſuit of diſtinction, ſpend his time much more 
injurioully to ſociety than in writing a fooliſli 
book. It is a conſolatory reflection, that a book 
can neither trouble nor hurt us ar our 
own co-operation. 


| Vue row deli rows bes ge, | 
| | | 5 PozLzary 


d,. that the motive of | 
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Of the titles of miſcellaneous writings —and 7 
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Ge with a Aly, 1 may be 


2 


deemed a little too ſcrupulous, is fearful 
leſt his title ſhould be conſidered. as arrogant or 


affected, and therefore anxiouſly takes care 
to inform his reader, that his lucubrations 


were called Noctes Attica, ſolely becauſe they 


were written in Attica during a winter's reſi- 
* dence in that country. He is unwilling to let it 


for a moment be ſuppoſed, that he intended to 
aſſume the merit of Attic eleganee or-N¼it, or to 


. readers 100 the mige of an iet title. 


| "+ Afi tes Kis own ak he ——_ 
to cenſure the afſectation of titles aſſumed by the 
writers of Miſcellanies ; and though his ſtric- 
tures on them are generally Juſt, yet perhaps he 
too ſeverely condemns ſome of them, which are 
not deficient either in a decent humility, or in 
the propriety of their en, 


1 think it may afford besen to the Eag- 
liſh reader to view ſome of the inventions of an- 
tient authorſhip in that important part of a work, 
the fabrication of a Title Page. Many of them 

have 
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have been borrowed and greatly embelliſhed by 
the moderns, in the hope of attracting notice; 
as the innkeeper invites the traveller by a gilded 


} Y 214 » 4 
atriry tes 5751 LEM 


"The: dle, of -the Muſe ves denen to 
poetical miſcellanies, by which the poet rather 
arrogantly inſinuated, that his work was pecu- | 
liarly favoured by dhe ; inſpiring Nine. But it 
was by no means confined to poetry. I believe, 


indeed, it more. frequently occurred, in_biſtory 


giving each of his books the name of a M 5 


Some critics acquit Herodotus of the apparent 
arrogance, and ſuppoſe that theſe, elegant appel 


lations were en on by RO ein un 


enen 


The Al Fg were ue as * froh aa. re- . 


commendations of three orations of Æſchines, 


to which the beauty of their language is ſaid to 
have given them a juſt claim; but this title muſt 


not reflect on the author's vanity, as it is rea- 


ſonable to believe that it was the voluntary re- 


Wark of the reader's Sake | 


SYLVE. is one of the moſt elegant, as well 


as commoneſt titles, to the eee of the 
S antients. 


Bacchus, a Tun and à Bunch of Grapes, and the L 
tempting, inſcription, eee ; 
Man and Horſe.” -. e r * 


5 : 7 * 
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antients. The origin of it is the Greek; 
HyYLE; and the authors, who firſt aſſumed "it, 
modeſtly intimated by it, that they had collected 
a ſtore of timber, which themſelves, or others, 
might hereafter uſe in erecting a regular ſtrue- 
ture. The Sy LV of Statius are ſuppoſed to be 
more valuable than his finiſhed compoſitions. 
In imitation of him many modern writers of 
Latin poetry have entitled the miſcellaneous 
parts of their books, SY LVA; and our own 
Ben Johnſon, alluding to the antient title of 
Sylva, denominates ſome of his ſmaller works 
Underwoods. He entitles his obſervations on men 
and things TI MB ER, which muſt appear un- 
accountably ſingular to the unlearned reader, and 
is in truth not a little pedantic. He adds, in Latin, 
the following marginal explanation. It is called, 
fays he, Timber, SY LVA, HYLE, from the mul- 
tiplicity and variety of matter which it contains ; for, 
as we commonly call an indefinite number of trees graw- 
ing together indiſcriminately, a Wood, ſo the an- 
tients intitled thoſe of their. books, in which Tittle 


miſcellaneous pieces were irregularly —.— Sy Ls 
VAS, or * trees. 


Op INTILIAN deſcribes the els diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name Sylbæ, as ſtruck out with the 
impulſe of a ſudden calenture, ſubito excuſſa ca- 
lore, and aſſigns cauſes for the appellation ſimilar 
to thoſe which have been already mentioned. * 


- 
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II the name ſhould be differently interpreted, 
variety of roaming in a wood, abounding with 
every diverſity of foliage, and diſplaying many a 


ſweet flowret in all the beautiful -wildneſs of 


Nature; the Wood, the Grove, or the | Foreſt, 
would not be improper titles for a Miſcel- 
lany, provided it were of, merit enough to 
anſwer the expettation of beauty and variety, 
w the titles might juſtly raiſe, N 


Pirron, or Pz?1L08, the Mantle,. was e pre» 
fixed to works conſiſting of detached pieces on 


various ſubjects. The Peplon,, according to the 


deſcription of Potter, was a white garment os 


without leeves, embroidered with, geld, and re- 

preſenting the exploits. of Minerva, particularly 
in the battles of the Giants againſt Jupiter; but 
though this was originally the only ſubjeQ, it was 
not retained. ſo excluſively as not to admit the 
embroidery of other figures which had no relation 
to it. In proceſs of time the heroes of Athens, 


after an important victory, were delineated upon 


it with ſumptuous elegance, to be exhibited at 
the grand feſtival of Minerva, as an honorary 
reward of paſt merit, and an ineitement to 
future. Hence aroſe the idea of diſtinguiſhing 
with the name Peplan ſuch books or poems as 
deſcribed the atchievements of great warriors. 
Ariſtotle wrate a poem of this Kind, and called 
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it The Peplon. It comprized the lives and 
death of the moſt illuſtrious of his countrymen. 
Every hiſtory concluded with an epitaph of two 
lines. The loſs of the Stagirite's Peplon is an 
irreparable injury to the Grecian hiſtory, and to 
polite letters. It may not be unproper to add, 
that when the Greeks expreſſed their higheſt ap- 
Probation of a hero, it was a proverbial ſaying 
among them, Hei is 1 16 the A 


But the word was not applics- rag 60 
the Peplon of Minerva. It ſignified the ex- 
ternal veſtment of any dignified lady ; and, 
from the deſcription of it, may be imagined 
to reſemble the modern or oriental ſhawl. - The 
ladies of Greece diſplay&@their ſingular i ingenuity 
in decorating it with the richeſt and moſt pictu- 
reſque delineations which their manual ingenu- 
ity could produce; and the art of the weaver, 
the dyer, and the engraver, had not then 2 71 
n hs fine operations of the needle. - 

— 


The poet therefore, who nn! this title, | 
promiſed his readers every variety of the moſt vivid 
colouring and pictureſque imagery. He called 
them to view a richly figured tiſſue, a mantle em- 
broidered with gold and purple. I ſhould think 
the title more particularly appropriated to the 
works of the Sapphos than of the Ariſtotles. We 
have many in our own country who could with 

| equal 
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* eaſe and elegance gen a + Plan i in its 
literal or its figurative A 1 2:11 


A heh author, who wiſhed + to con- 
vey the idea of great exuberance: and inex- 
hauſtible variety, denominated his work KERASC 
AMALTHE! As, or the Horn of Amalthea, which 


will be more generally underſtood: if I render it 


the Cornucopia, The pretty fable of Jupiter's re- 
warding Amalthea, the nurſe who ſed him with 


goat's milk in his infancy, by giving her a horn 


of the goat, from which ſhe ſhould be able to 4 


take whatever ſhe wanted, gave riſe to this title, 


and to the idea of Cornucopia,” Which is now f 


familiar to the illiterate. As a title it was too 
oſtentatious, and ſavoured derten of wel yain 
pretenſions of e 1 | | 


* * 


A Hor aud 4 Honeycomb ee 


the idea of induſtry and taſte in the collector, 
and of ſweetneſs in the collection. It is obvibus 
to conclude therefore, that KER 10 would bes 
come the title of miſcellanecus books; and if 
the books were merely compilations, I can fee 
in it no impropriety. That a man ſhould com- 
pare his own works to honey, and invite the 
reader to taſte the luſcious fore, is a degree of 
ſelf conceit which may perhaps juſtify the cen- 


| ture and the PROT! ot N. , 1508 
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Linon, 
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LiMoN, or the Meadow, was a pleaſing title 


to works variegated with all the colours of a fer- 
tile imagination. It gives the reader cauſe to 
expect flowers richly interſperſed ; cowſlipsy 
violets, bluebells ; verdure, ſoftneſs, fragrance, 
plenty. - I imagine it to have been chiefly ap- 
plied to poetry. I remember to have ſeen 2 
ſmall collection of juvenile poems by that polite 
{ſcholar Sir William Jones, to which he has 
given the title of Limon, in imitation of thoſe 
antients whom he admires with warnth, and 
imitates with taſte. 


. 10 mark their miſcellaneous compoſitions, 
every title which could expreſs a collection of 
flowers has been adopted both by the antients and 
moderns : hence Anthera, Florilegium, Anthologia, 
Polyanthea ; hence alſo the Neſegay, the Garland, 
the Mreath, the Chaplet, and the Fejtoon. h 
1 od 
Lycanvs, or the Torch, ſufficiently noel 
out a book which was to diffuſe light; but it 
falls under the imputation of arrogance, and, like 
EUREMATAy Diſcoveries, (which Ben Johnſon 
has adopted), raiſed ne to a dangerous 
eminence. 


1 Sata. or the Carpet, reſembſes the 
Peplon. Pix Ax or Pinakidion, the Picture, con- 
veyed an obvious yet plealing idea. PAN DECT, 
though 


817 
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though chiefly applied to collections of law, ex- 
tended alſo to miſcellaneous books of polite lite- 
rature, and ſeems intended to fignify ſomething 
like the monthly Magazines, as the word might 
be rendered in the modern ſtyle, the e 


Repgitory, or Receptacle. any 


eee eee orrather the Little 
Dagger, was a common title to works of ſmall 
magnitude comprehending things of great mo- 
ment. It was the ſmall ſword, which the ſol- 
diers wore conſtantly at their ſides for perſonal 
defence againſt any ſudden aſſault. The word, 
applied to a book, ſignified a little treatiſe al- 
ways at hand, comprehending arguments for oc- 
caſional defence and conſtant ſecurity. The 
Enchiridion of Epiftetus was a compendium of 
his philoſophy, in a pocket volume, as a pocket 
companion, no leſs convenient to repel the gain- 
ſayers, than a pocket piſtol, a thief or aſſaſſin, 
or than a pocket cordial to 3 the ſpirits 
upon any occaſional dep 


But enough of antient titles. If Aulus Gel- 
lius had lived in modern times, I beheve he would 
have conſidered the titles which he has ſtigmatized 
with the appellation of Fe/trvitates Inſcriptionum, 
_ modeſt and unaſſuming in compariſon with ſome 

which it would be eaſy, though rather invidious, 
to enumerate in the Engliſh language. Popular 
theology 5 
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theology, in the days of the Puritans, exhibited 
ſome titular curioſities ; ſuch as, Crums of Com- 
fort, a Shove, &c. and others equally laughable, and 
moſt incongruous to the ſeriouſneſs of rational 
_ divinity. I believe the authors and readers were 
truly ſincere ; but, if they had intended to ridi- 
cule what they certainly reverenced, they could 
not have deviſed a more ſucceſsful expedient than 


the drollery of a quaint and ludicrous title page. 


That works addreſſed to the illiterate ſhould 

be recommended by a pompous title page, is not 
wonderful. Their ſagacious editors know that 
_ vulgar minds are captivated by bold pretenſions 
and warm profeſſions in literature as in me- 
dicine. Since the artifice is an innocent one, 
and ſucceeds in recommending uſeful books 
among thoſe by whom inſtruction is greatly 
wanted; while, at the ſame time, it is too appa- 
rent to deceive the well educated and ſenſible, it 
deſerves not the ſeverity of ſatire, though it 
muſt of neceſſity excite deriſion. For ſplendor 
and copiouſneſs of panegyrical epithet, no age 
can produce a parallel to many of the curious 
titles and commendations printed on the blue 
covers of works delivered to the expecting world 
in weekly numbers. Language toils in vain for 
expreſſions adequate to the excellence of the 
compoſition, the beauty of the type and paper, 
and the ſuperb elegance of the copper- plates, 
1 1 Grand, 
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Grand, imperial, magnificent, unparallelled, are 

the beggarly epithets which the editors are com- 
pelled to uſe from the deficiency of language. 
All this is laughable; but it is found, I ſuppoſe, 
to introduce a Bible, or a Syſtem of Geogra- 
phy, or a Hiſtory of England, into the family 
of ſome poor mechanic, who ſpends ſixpence on 
Saturday for an improving book, which might 
otherwiſe be laviſhed in riot and intemperance. 


1 


In the higher ranks of literature, I know not 
that any peculiar affectation in titles is obſerved 
to prevail. There is, indeed, too much good 
ſenſe in the age to tolerate either N e or 


affectation in a title page. 


The only riſe for the regulation of a title is, 
what common - ſenſe ſuggeſts, that it ſhould 
be conciſe, as deſcriptive of the contents of the 
book as conciſeneſs will allow, eaſy to be pro- 
nounced, and eaſy to be remembered. A title 
page may be compared to the portal of an edi- 


fice. Who would exhibit the magnificence of 


Grecian architecture, the fluted column, and the 
ſculptured capital, at the entrance of a cot- 
tage? Pliny, who ridicules the inviting titles, 
ſome of which are already deſcribed, concludes 
with this lively exclamation : , At cum int raverisy 
Di, Deægue, quam nihil in medio invenies ! But 
when you Jai have accepted the invitation and 
have 
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have entered in, ye Gods and Goddeſſes, what a 
mere nene wall find in e | 


* title may weite the unwary; but think» 
ing men and poſterity will form their judge» 


ments ſolely from the contents; and, if they - 


are valuable, the old adage may be applied to 
them; „Good wine needs no buſh.” | 


| If books of repute have not at preſent pomp- 
ous titles derived from Greek and Latin, yet 
= n and public places abound in them. 


Pliny and Gellius would perhaps be a little 
ſevere. on Holophuſicon, Eidaraneon, Aicrnegſn, 
Lactarium, Adelphi, Rhedarium. It would not, in 
this learned age, be furpriſing to ſee a barber 
ſtyle himſelf on the architrave of his peruke 
warehouſe,  Phlebotomiſt, Odontolagiſt, Chiropo- 
diſt, Pogonologi/t, and P. C. A. or Profeſſar of the 
_ Coſmetic Art. It is a little affectation of no con- 
ſequence; and therefore one need not n 
with the Satiriſt, 00 


Non poſſum ferre, Qurrites, 


Grecam urbem. 


| Indeed, the love of pretty and well ſounding 


names extends to private life, and diſplays itſelf 

at the font of baptiſm. The names of Dorothy, 
Deborah, Abigail, Bridget, Juditb, Barbara, 
Prudence, 


+” 
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Prudence, Charity, W Obedience, have given 
way to Carolina, Wilhelmina, Charlotta, Emily, 
Amelia, and Henrietta. Even the good old 
Engliſh Ann, Mary, and Elizabeth, are ele- 


gantly converted into Anna, Maria, and Eliza. 


This great improvement of national taſte, 'which 
is at preſent viſible in the loweſt as well as higheſt 
claſs, is doubtleſs diffuſed over the kingdom 
by ſentimental novels, where a Deborah or a 

Bridget, even if ſhe were of a degree of beauty, 
underſtanding, and goodneſs, approaching to an- 
gelic, would be—A SHOCKING CREATURE! 
Such is the power of Names! And I will agree, 
that it is very deſirable to have a good name, and 
I hope to ſee the Emilies and Henriettas 'of the 
preſent day, deſerve. a good name by exceeding in 
virtue and good houſewifery, as well as in ele- 
gance of taſte, the Deborahs and the Dorothies, 
the Prudences and the Charities, the Loves and the 
Graces of our great-grandmothers. | 


c CHAP. 
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CHAP. i. 


Opinantium unitas, pinoy, varietas, Thoſe 
who differ in opinion may be united in affettion. 
— Of controverſy. — The ſpirit with d it 
ought to be conducted. 6s ot. tals 


*F? HE variety of 3 which prevails 
among mankind, like the wind blowing 
at different times from different quarters, and 
with different degrees of violence and tempera- 
ture, is certainly productive of a ſalutary agita- 
tion. The languor occaſioned by a conſtant 
Sicilian ſirocco, would not be more inſufferable 
than the inſipidity of univerſal conſent. If all 
men thought alike on all ſubjects, their purſuits 
would flag like fire for want of oppoſition; and 
that enlivening diverſity which appears in hu- 
man life, and is found to promote the ends of 
ſocial union by mutually ſupplying defect, and 
by ſtimulating to chearful exertion, would ſink 
into the dead repoſe of unvaried uniformity. 
Tumult would be the conſequence of an exact 
and univerſal reſemblance of ſentiments, inſtead 
of that ſine order which reſults from the appa- 
rent chaos, the diſcordant concord of taſte, 
ſtudies, ſects, parties, principles, antipathies, 

ä ; and 
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and predileQions. All the hues of the priſmatic 
ſpectrum are intermixed to produce that beautiful 
reſult/of n | 
ſwan's de eee 


1 


h pill alle iſs Hen wack of ©. 


opinions for here too appears that characteriſ- 


tic of every thing ſublunary, the alloy of pre- 


dominant good by the partial commixture of 
evil. It too frequently happens that the under- 
ſtandings of men- cannot be divided by differ- 
ence of opinion, without a correſponding divi- 
ſion of their hearts and affeQions. | Pride inter- 
venes with ufurping inſolence where the appeal 8 
was made to reaſon, and where reaſon only 
ſhould decide. Men conſider their perſonal im- 
portance intimately concerned in maintaining 
the ſentiments which they have once advanced; g 
To acknowledge themſelves miſtaken, and con» 


vinced by the arguments of an gpponent, they 


are inclined to think an humiliating confeſſion 


of their own inferiority. The object of the A 
controverſy ceaſing to be truth; becomes me a 
—_ * . rn | | 


But =_ the reciprocal Salton of inte- 
reſting queſtions is conducive to the diſcoyery 
of truth, as the winnowing of wheat ſeparates 
it from chaff; and ſince a difference of opinion 
appears to be in general ſalutary, and, from the 

\ ET © 2k nature 
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nature of man, is likely alſo for ever to lubſiſt, 
I think it worth while to endeavour the accom- 


pliſhment of a purpoſe ſo valuable as that of 


preventing a diſagreement in matters of opinion, 


from violating the connexions of friendſhip, 


diminiſhing philanthropy, and ſouring the 
ſweets of in intercourſe, ; 


Politicks, in a free country like our own, 
have always been a principal cauſe of diſunion. 
Every man feels himſelf ſo far intereſted in the 
conduct of a government in which he partici- 
pates by his ſuffrage, as to be powerfully affect - 
ed by it independently of his intereſt. He is 
not contented with barely approving or dif. 
approving public meaſures according to the de- 
ciſions of his judgment, but enters ſo warmly 
into the ſubject, as frequently to feel a conflict 
of violent emotions, ſeeking vent in violent lan- 
guage. If his deciſive dictates happen to be 
oppoſed in company, angry and vindictive ex- 
preſſions ariſe in the warmth of collifion. 
Pride is wounded on both fides by ſome random 
ſhaft ; and they who ſat down with all the cor- 
diality of friendſhip, riſe with a conſiderable de- 
gree of indifference at leaſt, if not with the ran- 
cour of a ſettled animoſity 


Tf Paſſion could liften to Reason, it would 


nes be Cent tn by the diſputants them- 
Elves, 
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ſelves, a diſgraceful folly to permit a difference of 
opinion to difunite thoſe whoſe opinions can 
never have the leaſt influence on the direction 
of public affairs, of which they diſpute, It is 
indeed moſt ridiculous to behold two poor mortals | 
deſtroying happineſs, under the pretence of ſerv- 
ing the public, or zeal for the government, when 
their inſigniſicance as individuals renders them 
totally unable to controul, in the ſmalleſt degree, 
the ſettled courſe of national tranſactions. It is 
like two flies on the pole of a coach and fix, 
fighting for the privilege of directing which 
way, and with what ſpeed, the carriage ſhall 


But, to. the honour of the preſent age, it 
muſt be allowed, that a diſagreement on party 
and political ſubjects no longer cauſes thoſe ir- 
reconcileable animoſities among families, which 
diſgraced the manners of the Engliſh, as they 
appeared in the laſt, and in the beginning of the 
preſent century. Such is the liberality of the 
age, that two families, who eſpouſe the cauſe of 
oppoſite parties, and think differently of a new, 
miniſtry or a public meaſure, can live in the 
mutual interchange of neighbourly offices with- 
out a particle of enmity. This gentleneſs and 
moderation among a people whom the fury of 
politigal rage has often enflamed to phrenzy, is 


1 one 
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one of the moſt remarkable as well as beautiful 
features of the time, and reflects honour on the 


inveterate 1 its warmeſt and perhaps 


attention of cordial eſteem.” Nemembering that 
they are united as men, they forget the petty diſ- 
tinctions of ſectaries. This liberality ought not 


progreſs of noni. A and r 
refinement. ES 11 n 
: - Region, wit; ler; NO every 

thing benevolent z yet the Chriſtian: himſelf 
bluſhes while he owns, that no ſubject of human 
concern has raiſed more violent diſputes and more 


lincereſt profeſſors. In this reſpett alſo, the ſu- 


peꝛriority of the preſent age over the paſt is 
ſtrikingly conſpicuous. A church of - England 


man, a preſbyterian, and a quaker, will no fit 
at the ſame table, and diſcourſe, not only on the 
common topics of the day, but on religion, 
without jealouſy, and with all the affectionate 


in candor to be attributed to a lukewarm indif- 


| ferent, but to the prevalence of that reaFcharity, 


which, whatever the ſatiriſt may alledge, ſeems 
to have encreaſed with the improvements in real 
knowledge. Happily for mankind, in the fluc- 
tuation of modes, benevolence and liberality are 
now not only enteriained from principle, but 
become v1. faſhion. 


5 7 * — 
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Books of controverſy are at preſent leſs com- 
mon, and leſs encouraged, than in the pre- 
ceding age. Scarcely any thing of conſe- 
quence came out at one time, without a nu- 


merous train of letters to the author, examina- 


tions, queries, anſwers, replies, and Tejoinders. 


The abuſe poured from men of letters, 


teachers of religion, profeſſors of tlieology, was 


ſuch as can 3 find a parallel in the ſchools of 


Billingſgate. The ſubject itſelf was perhaps in- 


liſhed by the majority of readers, unleſs it was 
highly ſeaſoned with vinegar and pepper as well 


_ coarle palates, and a, digeſtion like the oſtrich, 


was no leſs . than i iron. | 
| = will Wahn on 1 ee patience while F 
give him a ſpecimen of the controverſial ſtyle of 
two moſt eminent divines writing on a moſt a- 
ful ſubje&, Tux HoLy TRINITY. The com- 
batants were Dr. William Sherlock, dean of St. 
Paul's and maſter of the Temple, and Dr. Ro- 
bert South, prebendary of Weſtminſter and ca- 
non of Chriſt- church; both celebrated 7 
both zealous en of een 


br. South ſays, that Dr. Sherlock had make 
bil {7 


*% 


with whom lead or dirt, it may be * 


ſipid, and, like a taſſeleſs diſh, modo eto: _ | 


* 7 
Fa 


They who enjoyed it muſt have had 1 


—  —— — - RD —_— — 
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uſe of ſuch expreſſions as the following with re- 
terence to him. Ingemious blunderer, trifling 
author, wandering witz wrangling uit, levia-- 
« than, one whoſe riſibility will prove him a man, 
« though he is ſeldom in ſa good a humour as ta 
« laugh without grinning, which belongs to an- 
« other ſpecies, videlicet, a dog. A notable man, 
and one that can make ſhift to read and tran- 
« ſcribe.” And then, of Dr. South's animad- 
verſions, Dr. Sherlock ſays, © They are charac- 
« teriſed by ſenſeleſs miſtakes, ſchool terms inſtead 
« of ſenſe, gipſy cant, perfe? gibberiſh, igno- 
« rance and raving, an hundred abfurdities and 
64 fooleries, huffing, fwaggering, and ſcolding, that 
« it is @ great eating book, remarkable for _ 
« of ſenſe, ke. 


So far the SEN We Dean againſt the reverend 
Prebendary in a trinitarian diſpute. Now let 
us hear the Prebendary againſt the Dean. On 
the above expreſſions of Dr. Sherlock, * 
South thus animadverts. | 


« There are ſeveral more of the like Gravel 
« [Lane elegancies.” 


Dr. William Sherlock, it ſeems, was born of 
honeſt parents in Gravel Lane, Southwark ; 
and the great prebendary often throws the 

| | faid 
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faid Gravel Lane in his teeth in the courſe of 
the. controverſy, being, to be ſure, a circum 
ſtance of great wright 1 in nne. 
Ae 


D.. South >.> hy « M theſe exproſſons 
« have ſuch peculiar friftures of the author's ge- 
« nidis Idas he might very well ſpare his name 
« where he had made himſelf ſa tuell known by his 
« mark ; for all the foregoing oyſler-wive, kennel 
« rhethric feems naturally ts flow from him who 
« had bern fo long rector of At. Batolph's,. with 
« the well ſpoken, Billing Jeate, '> (this famous 
ſchool of rhetoric being in the pariſh of St. 
George, Botolph Lane, of which Dr. Sherlock 
was rektor), * that, ſo much a teather as he was, 
it may well be queſtioned, whether he has learned 


« more pe: his pariſh, than his pariſh from him.” 


„ But after all,” 8 the great South, 
&« may I nat aſe him this ſhort queſtion ? 


« Where is the wit and ſmartneſs of thought ? 
here are the peculiar graces and lucky hits of 
« fancy, that ſhould recommend the foregoing ex- 
« preſſions to the. learned and ingenious ? Na.— 
 & Nothing of all this is to be found in this man's 
« words or way of ſpeaking ; but all ſavour of the 
5 the carman, and the waterman; and a 


C's . ©« jew. 
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4 pleaſant ſcene it muſt needs be to the reader, to ſed 
he Mafier of the Temple thus laying about him 
in the language of the fairs." But what,” con- 


tinues the dignitary, men dratu from their edu- 
« cation (he means in Gravel Lane), gene- 
« rally flicks by them for term of life ; and it is not 
« to be expetted that a mouth ſo long accufiomed to 
4 throw dirt ſhould ever leave of Had i n 


« to SET e 


% one of eee «Wa 
it the ſchool, .the univerſity,” or 8 ey 
C * that taught him this language . + 1 


:In another place, He who was to wack o)s 
RETURN GOOD FOR EVIL, AND. WHEN 
REVILED NOT TO REVILE AGAIN, goes 


on thus: 


« In requital of that ſcurrilous character of an 
« ingenious blaſphemer, I muſt and do here re- 


.« turn upon him the juft charge of an impious blaſ- 


« phemer ; telling him withal, that had he lived 
« in the former times of our church, his gown 
« would have been ſtripped off his back for his de- 
« teſtable blaſphemies and herefies, and ſome other 
« place found out for him to perch in than the top 
« of St. Paul's (he was dean of St. Pauls), 
« where at preſent he is placed, like a church 
«* weathercock, as he is, notable for * fo 

- « much 
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much as landing high and turning round. And 


him thank-his own virulence for it, in paſſing 
« ſuch baſe refleftions upon one who he might be. 


« ſure would repay him, and certainly wh though 


be nn cleared the debt. 


And now E 9 reader, whether he 
has not had a ſufficient ſpecimen of the ſpirit 
with . trinitarian — 
cn | 


11 be delights i in n ſuch wit and ſuch 8 


5 he may go in purſuit of his enjoyment either to 
Dr. Sherlock's Vindication of the holy and ever 


bleſſed Trinity (for ſuch is the title), and to Dr. 

South's Animadverſions and Tritheiſm charged 
upon it, or elſe to the next alehouſe, where porters, 
carmen, and hackney coachmen aſſemble to re- 


gale themſelves with ſpirituous liquor and 1 


1 debate. 


- But notwithſtanding this unhappy difpute, 


Dr. Sherlock and Dr. South were moſt reſpect- 
able men and excellent divines. Dr. South, in 
particular, was an admirable wit, and a moſt 
powerful orator. I venerate the names of them 


both, and lament that they ſhould thus have 


expoſed themſelves to deſerved reproach, Let 


. who are inclined to engage in paper wats 
C 6 b obſerve, ' 


« now, if he likes not this kind of treatment, let 
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obſerve, to what the fpirit of controverſy may 


lead; to the diſgrace and injury of the contro- 


vertiſts, and of that facred "cauſe which they 


both originally intended to promote: a ſtrik- 


ing inflance of human infirmity.” Both 'theſs 
men preached, and I believe in the ſincerity” 


of their hearts, memkneſi and benevolence. 


The little religious controverſy which remains 


among us at preſent is uſually conducted with 
candour. Abuſe is ſeldom offered; and, when- 
ever it appears, recoils upon its author. A po- 
lemic Chriſtian divine is a contradiction in 
terms, if by polemic is underſtood, as both ety- 
mology and experience juſtify, a hoſtile ſoldier 
of Jeſus Chriſt, contending, in the church mili- 
tant, with the prohibited weapons of anger and 
violence for the perſonal glory of conqueſt. 


| It is greatly to be wiſhed that men could be 
ſatisfied with maintaining their own principles. 
and opinions in a diſpaſſionate manner, and liv- 
ing conſcientiouſly according to the ſyſtem or 
ſect which they may have adopted, without 
anxiouſly endeavouring to compel all others to 
unite in their perſuaſion. The moſt violent 
zeal is too often the leaſt honourable in its mo- 
tives. The violence is not derived from an ho- 
neſt regard for truth and the welfare of others, 
but from * il 121 ſelf intereſt, and 
ſecular 


/ | N \ 
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ſeeular ambition; and it is a5 ineffectual in pro- 


and ungenerous. 1 
It is not n ſuſpect, 


| (what the knowledge of the human heart ſirongly 


inſinuates), that a love of diſtinction, and a de- 
fire to he looked up to as the founder of a new 
ſect, are the true cauſes of many diviſions and 
ſubdiviſions which too often ariſe in religion. 
Far be it from man to pronounce deciſively of 
the ſentiments of the heart, which are only 
known with certainty by him who made it; but 
when we ſee one man oppoſing with vehemence 
opinions and doctrines which the majority, appa=- 
improved by education, receive with humble 
ſubmiſſion, it is difficult not to conclude, that he 
forms an undue eſtimate of his own ſagacity, 
or is endeavouring to procure diſtinction from 


the ſiniſter motives of vanity and pride. But 


to make uſe of religious pretences in ſupport of 


ſordid purpoſes of any Kind, is a ſort of by-. 


pocriſy which e excites uncommon re- 
ſentment. 


I think the temper OY which a e 
controverſy is conducted is one of the beſt cri- 
terions of ſincerity; and thoſe who are duly on. 
their * againſt — will be cautious of 
enliſting 


ducing conviction, ers AHI mee ere 
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. enliſting under leaders; however plauſible and 
eloquent, who forget, in their zeal for RI 
its diſtinguiſhing grace, Chriſtian Beneve 


It has 13 by ſome, who reſpe | 

the characters of both the diſputants, that there 
was rather too much aſperity and e eeeeste 
beginning to diſplay itſelf in 'a late | 
between a dignitary of the eſtabliſhed church 
and a philoſophical diſſenter. The parties ſhould 
certainly beware leſt that warmth, which I 
believe to be an honeſt one, ſhould deviate 
into the virulence of party rage, injure the 
Chriſtian cauſe, and give occaſion to the com- 
mon adverſaries both of themſelves and the 
cauſe, to triumph over them. Spirit and mag- 
nanimity are certainly conſiſtent with that for- 
bearance without which Chriſtianity is but a 
name. In this age the old „ | 


Tantzne animis cœle ſtibus Ire ? 


will always be applied by the laity to their 
teachers, when their teachers treat each other 
with contumelious language. An offence is 
given by it, for which no learning or ingenuity 
diſplayed. in the conteſt can make a recompence. 


L But I paſs from religious to philoſophical and 
literary controverſy. It might be ſuppoſed that 
FLIES - purſuits, 
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purſuits, which bear the name of philoſophical, 
would proceed with the moſt diſpaſſionate mo- 
deration. But here alſo victory, rather than 


truth, is the objebt of the conteſt. Practiel! 


and theoretical philoſophy are often divided; 
and many, 
highly cultivated, are ſtill ſubject to all the it | 
tation os iraſcible alſections. | 


"4 WY 


3 ſcholar will recolle& * 1 con- 
troverly between Bentley and Boyle on a book. 
which was ſuſpected of being ſpurious, | but 
which, if allowed to be genuine, is of little 
and great wit and acuteneſs in the conteſt; 
and his acrimony is almoſt forgiven in return 
for his having enriched literature with the Diſ- 
ſertation on Phalaris. The parts of ſome appear 
to be drawn out and improved by ſpleen, which 
operates on them like the fabulous inſpiration on 
the poets. Dr. Bentley is an inſtance of it, 
for, I believe, none of his works are equal to 
his controverſial. - Mr. Pope alſo, with every, 
muſe at hand, too frequently ſought the aid * 
N fecit nen, e, 917 7 


| Thoſe hh: are  vcquaitied; ith: ona Mt. | 
tory can remember controverſies conducted with 
an exceſs of warmth on the mette of a comic 
9% +. | | poet, 


whole underſtandings have” been 
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poet, in which divines, high in character, and 
high in eccleſiaſtical honour, gave a lamentable 
example of charity, ſuperſeded by the pride of 
erudition. So true is it that inowledge puffeth 
up, and charity alone edifieth. Every one knows of 


Biſhop Warburton's learning; but where are the 
wſtimonies of his nn ? 


The wranglings of Cambridge, and the diſ- 
putations at Oxford, are apt to give young 
men a controverſial turn, which afterwards influ- 
ences them both in Hife and literature. The diſpu- 
tations at Ox ford are now indeed merely formal; 
but the wranglings at Cambridge ſtill continue, 
and often infuſe an acid into the mind which 
turns the milk of human kindneſs quite ſour. 


In days of yore the logical diſputations in 
Oxford were the cauſe of ebullitions of rage 
among the academics, not leſs furious than any 
which have ariſen in the world of politicks. In 
the warmth of ſyllogiſtic diſcuſhon, the ardent 
diſputants have been known to rife from their 
ſeats, and terminate a diſpute about guiaddities by 
the exertion of muſcular vigour, according to 
the manly ſyſtem of the Broughtonian philoſo- 
phy. This was certainly the ſtratagem of dunces ; 
for, in theſe polemical altercations, the thickeſt 
fculls were moſt likely to gain the conqueſt. 

Black 
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Black eyes and bloody noſes were the trophies ; 


and there is reaſon to ſuppoſe from their language, 


that the aboveſaid dean Sherlock and prebendary 


South would have had no objection to pull 


off their pudding fleeves and have it out, as the 


belligerent phraſe 1s, amidft a circle of | ſpeQators, 


at the Temple Stairs, or in Gravel Lane. 


There are no ſubjeQs either in literature or 
philoſophy, notwithſtanding the parade of pro- 
feſſors, ſuſhciently momentous to juſtify, in a 
conteſt concerning them, the violation of. the 
law of love. In the eſtimate of reaſon, em- 
ployed in inveſtigating what is moſt beneficial 
to ſociety, as well as of ſacred Scripture,. charity, 
is far more valuable than knowledge; than 
knowledge of the moſt dignified kind, much 
more, therefore, than the knowledge of trifles, 
mere matters of taſte, and curious ſpeculation, - 


Whenever, there fore, a controverl v y ariſes, and 


it is to be hoped that liberal and candid controver- 
fies yy ill always continue to arife, let each party be 
immediately on their guard, and reſolve, what- 
ever may happen, to keep in view the preſerva- 

tion of a reſpect for each other's perſonal happineſs 
and reputation; a reſpe& which conſtitutes a 


great part of that charity which never faileth, C 


and which, univerſally diffuſed, will contribute 
more 
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more to the good of mankind than the diſcoveries 


of a Newton. 


A caution may indeed be neceſſary againſt in- 


difference in the ſupport of evident and uſeful 
truth; an extreme into which ſome may lapſe. in 


the laudable endeavour to avoid intemperance of 
zeal; but I am doubtful whether it is neceſſary 
to inſiſt much on this caution, as the proud and 
angry paſſions, under every reſtraint, will be likely 


to produce a degree of warmth and energy ſuf- 


ficient for every laudable and beneficial purpoſe. 
Where a plant, from its inherent vigour, de- 
viates-into a detrimental luxuriancy, the gardener 
uſes the pruning knife, and leaves the accelera- 
tion of ene to the powervef manned nature. 


A * miſery occaſioned Wen 
5 tention, one cannot help indulging the reflection 


that the evils of man are great without unneceſ- 


ſary aggravation. In the little journey of our 


life, why ſhould we encreaſe the inconvenience 


of rough roads and bad weather, by mutual ill- 


humour? Why ſhould we be waſps and; hor- 
nets to each other; ſince the tings of outrageous 
fortune are ſo pungent as ſcarcely to be endured? 
Let us not, by adding ſharpneſs and. venom to 
their point, increaſe the anguiſh of their wound; 


but rather let us learn to ſoften and ſweeten ſo- 


ciety by Practiſing, in all ! of ſenti- 


ment, 


- 
ol 


_ 
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ment, that admirable precept of philoſophy and 
chriſtianity, BEAR AND roRSEAR. Veniam 
petimuſque damuſque wicifſm. * 


I will beg leave to call the attention of all 
controvertiſts to the vow of Dr. Hody, a learned 
and amiable man. Mr. Boyle quotes it for Dr. 
Bentley's benefit and Dr: Hody's honour, in the 
celebrated rn on the . of Fhalaris. 


„Ante KUMENS UT"VEL" ia 
$ILENTIO INTER NON / SCRIBENTES# DR 


LITESCAM, VEL SEM ER, ur VIU AN- 


GENUUM, LIBERALIS' AC GENEROSE EK DU- 
CATIONIS, VERAQUE: PHEALOSOPHIA®; sru- 
_ DIOSUM-+DECET,; SCRIBAM':  VERITATIS 
 UNICA INDAGATOR, ABSQUE, OMNI Arlt 
ARTE, MITI15»,..URBAN,US,/£ * 
dus, AD 1H QUOD INDECENS EST ADE 
NON PRONUS,*UT NEC MOVENDUS' : * 
GARUM »DENIQUE  CONTEMPTOR»e / 
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CHAP. IV. 


| | : | 
Mare ſpecimens of - contreverſy—Of the flyle of ſome | 
of Milton's Latin Warks, particularly his Defences 1 
of the people of England. Genus irritabile va- | 
tum. —Milton's deſertion of Poetry for contro. 

werh deplored. 97 | 


FRON all who are happy enough to have 
a taſte for poetry, and a love of liberty, 
whatever work is deſcending to future ages with 
the name of M1LTON on the title page, cannot 
fail to attract regard. The vigour of his mind, and 
the depth of his learning, mark his works with 
ſtrong features, with vigour and variety of ſtile, 
with folidity and extent of knowledge. | 


His Hiſtory of England, is perhaps an excep- 
tion. A ſubject which one would have thought 
likely to kindle the fire of his genius, ſeems to be 
unaccountably deficient in his uſual ſpirit. It is 
really dull. But his Defence of the People of 
England, his Second Defence, and his Defence of 
himſelf, diſplay all the fire, the nervous, the maſ- 
culine eloquence of the apologiſt, in a diction of 
claſſical beauty. | 


It is at the ſame time matter of aſtoniſhment and 
regret, that a mind ſo elegant, a genius ſo pre- 
eminently 


2 , Ts 
* 
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eminently ſublime as MiLTON's, ſhoulddeſcend 
to the very loweſt vulgarity of perſonal abuſe. His 
Defenſiones abound in jokes and ſarcaſms, which 
though ſometimes ſevere and ingenious, are often 
puerile and ſcurrilous. His ſuſceptible tempet 
ſeems to have been heated too intenſely by con- 
teſt, and he became unable to diſcuſs the 
ſubject with the diſpaſſionate coolneſs of a phi- 
loſopher. That fervid glow which in poetry pro- 
duced a due degree of animation, kindled a flame 
in his political writings, which renders them too 
violent to be reconcileable to the juſt deciſions of 


reaſon. 


I mean not to be underſtood as entering into 
the merits of any political queſtions diſcuſſed in 
the Defenſiones ; but as conſidering them merely 
in a critical and hiſtorical view, and as curious 
pieces of controverſial compoſition. 


That fine piece of ſoft melancholy, the Icon 
Baſilike, raiſed an univerſal ſympathy for the 
misfortunes of the prince whoſe undiſguiſed feel- 
ings it was ſuppoſed to diſplay with fidelity. The 
tide of popular fury ſeemed, on its publication, to 
flow impetuouſly againſt the regicides. Milton 
was ſuppoſed by his partizans the beſt able, and 
was therefore called upon by them, and urged by 
his own inclination to vility this favourite book, 
and to diminiſh its popularity. As the king's 

| book 
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book was entitled, The Image of the King, 
Milton called his anſwer, The Image Breaker. 


On che other fide; the ſon of the departed au- 
thor and his adherents, were no leſs ſolicitous to 


defend the royal cauſe, and to. repreſent the con- 


duct of the regicides in the blackeſt colours of 
vindictive rhetoric. Salmaſius, who enjoyed the 
reputation of being the moſt accompliſhed ſcholar 
of his time, was a profeſſor in the univerſity of 
Leyden; and in conſequence of his reputation, 
employed by the exiled prince to write a de- 
fence of his unfortunate father. Salmaſius un- 
dertook the cauſe, and rapidly produced, for he 
was a moſt rapid writer, a prolix treatiſe in 
Latin, to which he gave the title of 1 90 
regia fre. Carolo primo. 


"fn thi work it was not eaſy to do juſtice to 
his ſubje& without animadverting on the author 
of the Jconoclaſtes or the [mage Breaker. He 
rouſed a hon. Milton roſe with the gigantic 
arm of genius, and cruſhed his antagoniſt, 


Ihe title of his firſt defence was Foannes Ml. 


toni Angli Defenſio, contra Claudii anonymi alias 


Salmaſii, defenſionem regiam. The contempt with | 


which he treats Salmaſius, is beyond all bounds 
and example; and ſuch as was by no means 
deſerved; for Salmafius was a ſcholar of un- 


common katning) a and if he maintained the cauſe 
I which 
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which he was: stete to eſpouſe, but feebly, 
he preſerved a due regard to decency and modes 
ration, both orga een by Milton. * 


A thats unbecoming Kevities, Milton 
condeſcends to the very low wit of playing upon 
names. He aukwardly compares Salmaſius, from 
the ſimilarity of ſound, to the fountain Salmacis 
in Caria, which had the fahulous property of 
depriving thoſe who bathed in it of half their 
virility, as the effeminate doctrine of Salmaſius 
tended, in Milton's opinion, to deprive men of 
their rights as men, that is of the privileges of a 
republick. In another book, he ridicules his ſup- 
poſed opponent More, by alluding. to Morog 
the Greek for a fool, to MoRus a en. 
tree, and to ee a ſycamore. 


Milton is Taid to have received. a . 
pounds for his Defenſio pro populo Anglicans, It 
was ſucceeded by his Defenſio ſecunda, a piece of 
{till more virulence, excited by new provocation. 
The idea of his being paid detracts Cy 
from the honour of his zeal. | 


There appeared i in hy midſt of this ide 
a book entitled, The Cry of the King's Blood 1 
Heaven againſt the Engliſh Parricides. It was at- 
tributed to Alexander More, a Scotchman, whoſe 
character Milton paints in the moſt odious colours, 
The rage with which Milton attacks him, evinces 
e 


* 
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that the Cry to Heaven was well calculated. to raiſe 
the popular reſentment againſt the regicides. He 
would not have exerted himſelf ſo vigorouſly 
againſt a feeble adverſary, who had thrown only 
a felum imbelle fine itiu, q weak and pointleſs 
weapon. Milton had poſſeſſed himſelf of ſome 
ſcandalous anecdotes againſt More, and enlarges 
on them with all the triumph of vindictive glee. 
After all, proh Deum atque hominum fidem ! More 
was not the author. The book was written by 
Peter du Moulin, afterwerds prebendary of Can- 
terbury, who, for the ſake of avoiding the 
odium which it might occaſion, had engaged 
More to own it, and had induſtriouſly given 
out that More was the writer. More had cauſe 
to repent of his acquieſcence when it was too 
late; for Milton cauſed him to ſmart ſeverely 


both in his Defenſio Secunda, and his Defenſio pro 


fe. This man is drawn in a ſhape fo ugly as 


raiſes at once both hatred and contempt. When 
he who drew Death, Sin, and Satan, in a ſtyle 
ſo maſterly, undertook to draw a caricatura, it 


will readily be imagined that luckleſs was the 
wight who fat for the picture. 


The Defenſio Secunda muſt be commended as 
a fine piece of eloquence. There is in it the 
vis ignea of genius. There is even a glimmer- 
ing of that light which was to burſt forth in all 
4 a Its 
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its majeſty in the Paradiſe Lot. Twiſh the dig= 
nity of the. ſentiments had uniformly” accorded 
with the magnificence 6f expreſſion. But this 
noble ſpirit, this ardent lover of freedom, often 
deſcends from the towering heights of eloquence 
to grovel in the micy. ways of ſpiteful and ple- 
beian obloquy. The vulgarity of his appella- 
tions is a little concealed by the veil of an an- 
cient Jariguage, the ſound of which, even when it 


conveys ribaldry, retains its dignity in a mo- 


dern ear; but if it, were properly tranſlated, it 
would ſeem to an Engliſh: reader the language 
of a porter, rather than of the man to "Whom na- 
ture had given 


| Mens ſublim or atque 0s 
Magna nem; | 


and who was une with powers to penetrate 


. flanimantia mcenia mundi. 


Mihon, aſhamed to have diſplayed ſo much 


rancour on a miſtaken object, did not believe, or 
at leaſt pretended not to believe, but that More 
was the author of The Cry to Heaven, He 


therefore wrote a Third Defence, which he en- 


titled Auctoris pro /e Defenſia contra Alexandrum 
Morum. There is the ſame vein of ſatire in this 
as in the other; the ſame bitterneſs, and the 
lame elegance. Notwithſlanding the unjuſt 

ode D © *acrimony 
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acrimony abounding in many parts of them, 
theſe three memorable Defences are among the 
fineſt Philippics of modern ages; they unite in 
them the beauty of Ciceronian copiouſneſs, and 
the penetrating force of Demoſthenic vehemence. 


Every Muſe muſt weep that ſo much fire and 
ſo much eloquence, that the genius which could 
deſcribe the delicious groves of Eden, ſhould be 
waſted on a temporary ſubject, which, however 
intereſting when parties were violent, is now ſuf- 
fered to ſleep in neglect, if not in oblivion. The 
fineſt writing in politics can ſcarcely give im- 
mortality. When perſons are dead and things 
forgotten which gave riſe to the controverſy, 
the elegance of the compoſition will only be 
attended to by thoſe who delight in fine writing 
as a curioſity, like the Medaliſt in coins which 
ceaſe to be current. The common people would 
prefer a halfpenny to an antique. 


In taſte, Milton had an indiſputable ſupe- 
riority over all his antagoniſts. Salmaſius, the 
| greateſt of them, though a moſt reſpeQable 
ſcholar, had no juſt claim to poetical genius, or 
peculiar refinement of taſte. It might have 
been ſuppoſed that he would have been accurate 
in his Latinity. But Milton cenſures him ſe- 
verely for the uſe of the word Perſona in a 


ſenſe unclaſſical. Salmaſius had ſaid, in his pre- 


face 
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face to the Defenſio Regia; « Horribilis nuper 
nuntius aures noſtros atroci vulnere, ſed magis 


mentes, perculit, de parricidio apud Anglos in 
Perſona Regis, ſacrilegorum hominum nefaria 
conſpiratione, admiſſo. Milton aiks, in the tone 
of a ſchoolmaſter, after ridiculing thispompous 
_ paſſage, which is certainly not well written ; 
« Quid, quæſo, eſt parricidrum in perſona regis ad- 
mittere ? Quid in perſona regis ? Quæ unquam 
Latinitas fic loquuta eſt.” 


Dr. Johnſon rather defends Salmaſius's uſe of 
the word Perſona, and cites in ſupport of it 1. 
paſſage from Juvenal: 


£ 


Cum fædior omni h | | 
But Juvenal himſelf did not write the paret . _ WB 
Latin, ſuch at leaſt as would have been approved | 
in the age of Auguſtus, the model of Milton | 
and Dr. Johnfon was not fo good a judge | 
of Latin words as of Engliſh; for in is few — 


Latin poematia there are many 9 modes | 
of expreſſion. 1 


This ſagacious Wen who on this occaſio a 

is not partial to him, accuſes Milton of a fob e- 
ciſm in the words which he inſultingly addreſ ſes 
to Salmaſius immediately after having chaſti zed 
n of Perſona, Milton 
D 2 . ** 
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ſays, © Vapulandum te propino grammatiſtis tuis. 
/apulo being a neuter verb, every ſchoolboy in 
the head claſſes will obſerve, that it will not be 
eaſy to find in it the future in dus. But Dr. 
Johnſon ſhould have acknowledged, if he knew 
it, that he was not the firſt who diſcovered this 
error. It was noticed long before by Vavaſſor 
de Epigrammate, by Crenius in his Animadver- 
ſiones Philologicæ, and by Ker in his Obſerva- 
tions on the Latin Tongue. In that part of Ker's 
work which relates to barbarous and vicious 
modes of expreſſion, ſpeaking of vapulandum, 
he ſays, in reference to it, * Pinguis ſolœciſmus 
Miltono excidit; ubi Salmaſium ob folecifmum 
exagitavit.” This lapſe of Milton was the leſs 
to be excuſed, becauſe it happened while he was 
cenſuring a diſputable error in Salmaſius with an 
air of haughty triumph and unrelenting ſeverity. 
Milton, though well acquainted with the purity 
and accuracy of the Latin, was not ſo ſcrupu- 
louſly cautious as not to ſuffer, in the precipita- 
tion of paſſion, many words and phraſes to eſcape 
him, which grammarians and critics might juſtly 
reprehend. 


What a loſs to the admirers of polite letters, 

th at he who could write Allegro, Il Pen ſeroſo, 
the Battles of Angels, and the Loves of Adam 
and Eve, ſhould ſuffer his life to waſte in 
diſgt. 1ceful. and l controverſy, in 
5 | rough 
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rough and uncultivated fields, where driars and 
nettles flouriſhed inſtead of flowers and laurels. 


Salmaſius attributes the loſs of Milton's fight 
to the labour of the controverſy z ; and to the diſ- 
grace of humanity, Milton is ſaid to have ex- 

preſſed ſome complacency in the idea that his 
ſeverity had ſhortened the days of poor Sal- 
maſius. 1 a 


Some had conſidered the blindneſs of Milton 
as a judgment on him for defending the crime 
of the Regicides, or for ſome other atrocious of- 
fence, I cite the following paſſage from Milton's 
Defenſio Secunda, on the ſubject of his blindneſs, 
and the cruel unputation of it to a judicial curſe, 
After enumerating many great men who had been 
blind from no fault of their own, he proceeds: 


40 1 me ET ns te teſtor, Deus, . men- 
60 « tis intimæ, cogitationùmque omnium inda- 

« gator, me nullius rei, (quanquam hoc apud 
me {zpius, & quam maxime potui, ſeriò quæſivi, 
« & receſſus vitæ omnes excuſfi) nullius vel 
« recens vel olim commiĩſſi, mihimet conſcium 
« eſſe, cujus atrocitas hanc mihi pre ceteris 
« calamitatem creare, aut accerſiſſe meritd po- 
« tuerit, Quod etiam ullo tempore ſcripſi 
«a? quoniam hoc nunc me luere quaſi piaculum 
regii exiſtimant, atque aded- triumphant) 
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«c 


teſtor itidem Deum, me nihil iſtiuſmodi ſerip- 
ſiſſe, quod non rectum & verum Deòque gra- 


tum eſſe, & perſuaſerim tum mihi, & etiam 


num perſuaſus ſim; idque nulla ambitione, 
lucro, aut gloria ductus; ſed officii, fed ho- 
neſti, ſed pietatis in patriam ratione ſola ; nec 
reipublice tantum, ſed Eccleſiæ quoque libe- 
rande cauſa potiſſimùm feeiſſe : adeò ut cùm 


datum mihi publice eſſet illud in defenſionem 


regiam negotium, eodemque tempore & ad- 
versa ſimul valetudine, & oculo jam penè al- 
tero amiſſo conflictarer, predicerentque di- 
ſerts medici, fi hunc laborem ſuſcepiſſem, 
fore, ut utrumque brevi amitterem, nihil ita 


« premonitione deterritus, non medici ne /Ef- 


£c 


te 


culapii quidem Epidaurii ex adyto vocem, ſed 
divin:orts cujuſdam- intus monitoris viderer 
mihi audire; duaſque ſortes, fatali quodam 
nutu, jam mihi propoſitas, hinc cæcitatem, 
inde officium ; aut oculorum jacturam neceſ- 
fario faciendam, aut ſummum officium deſe- 
rendum : occurrebantque animo bina illa fata, 
quæ retuliſſe Delphis conſulentem de ſe ma- 
trem, narrat Thetidis filius. ; 
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Duplicia 
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Duplicia fata ducere ad mortis finem : Nr Fiel. * 


Si hic manens circa Troum urbem pugnavero,, » 


Amnittitur mihi reditus 3 ſed Gloria immortalis erit, 


Si domum revertor dulce ad Patrium folum, 
Amittitur mihi Gloria pulcra, ſed 2 vita 


* i wry — "ST 


nde fie mecum Sette: 


viore malo minus bonum, morte' gloriam, 're- 


demiſſe; mihi contra majus bonum minore 


cum malo proponi : ut poſſem cum cæcitate 
ſola vel honeſliſſimum officii munus implere ; 
quod ut ipſa gloria per ſe eſt ſolidius, ita cuique 
optatius atque antiquius debet eſſe. Hac igitur 
tam brevi luminum uſura, quanta maxima 
quivi cum utilitate publica, quoad liceret, 


fruendum eſſe ſtatui. Videtis quid prætule- 


rim, quid amiſerim, qua inductus ratione: 


definant ergo judiciorum Dei calumniatores 


maledicere, d&que me ſomnia ſibi fingere; 


ſic denique habento; me ſortis mem neque 


pigere neque pœnitere; immotum atque 
fixum in ſententia perſtare; Deum iratum 
neque ſentire, neque habere, immò maximis 
in rebus clementiam ejus & benignitatem erga 
me paternam experiri atque agnoſcere; in 
hoc præſertim, quòd ſolante ipſo atque ani- 
mum confirmante in ejus divina voluntate 
acquieſcam; quid is largitus mihi ſit, quàm 
* quid negaverit ſæpius cogitans: * 


; * „ nolle 


| 
fl 
| 
4 


| 
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« nolle me cum ſuo quovis rectiſſimè facto, 
« facti mei conſcientia permutare, aut recor- 
« datione ejus grata mihi ſemper atque tran- 
« quillam deponere. Ad cæcitatem denique 
« quod attinet, malle me, fi neceſſe eſt, meam, 
« quam vel ſuam, More, vel tuam. Veſtra 
« ims ſenſibus immerſa, nequid ſani videatis aut 
ſolidi, mentem obcecat : mea, quam objicitis, 
colorem tantummodo rebus & ſuperficiem 
« demit; quod verum ac ſtabile in iis eſt, con- 
« templationi mentis non adimit. Quam multa 
« deinde ſunt quæ videre nollem, quam multa 
« que poſſem libens non videre, quam pauca 
reliqua ſunt que videre cupiam. Sed neque 
ego cæcis, afflitis, mœrentibus, imbecillis, 
<« tametſi vos id miſerum ducitis, aggregari me 
« diſcrutior; quandoquidem ſpes eſt, eo me 
« propius ad miſericordiam ſummi patris atque 
« tutelam pertinere. Eſt quoddam per imbecil- 
s litatem, præeunte Apoſtolo, ad maximas 
« yires iter: fim ego debiliſſimus, dummodo in mea 
« debilitate immortalis ille & mylior vigor ea ſe 
« efficacins exerat ; dummado in meis tenebris 
« qdzvini vultus lumen ea clariùs eluceat ; tym 
« enim infirmiſſimus ero ſimul & validiſſimus, 
% c&cus eodem. tempore & perſpicacifſimus ; hac 
« poffam ego infirmitate conſummari, hac per- 


« fict, paſſim in bac obſcuritate fic ega irra- 
G diari. "28 
Milton 
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Milton was thought by many, in his con- 


troverſial defence of rebellion, to have re- 

ſembled too much his on fallen angel, for ne 
alſo had a ppwerful and ſeducing eloquence, 

and could make the worſe appear the better 

cauſe, This cenſure of Milton is too fevere ; 

but they who attack others with ſeyerity muſt 


expect retaliation. 
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C H A FP. V. 


The pride of human regſin. Fulſe philoſophy in- 
terfering in divinity — commonly founded in 
pride. Human infirmity ought to Mis: and 
humility. f 


U dee wh is nothing of which a thinking 
man is ſo feelingly convinced as of his 
own weakneſs and fallibility. He comes into the 
world ina forlorn and helpleſs ſtate; and continues 
ignorant of his own nature, and of every thing 
around him, till he has been informed by long in- 
ſtruction, and the concluſions drawn from per- 
ſonal experience. Paſſions, prejudices, diſeaſes, 
accidents, interpofe to prevent him from form- 
ing opinions on which he can depend with 
certainty even in the common affairs of life. 
Moſt men are ready to acknowledge this in writ- 
ing and converſation, and yet few appear to at 
as if they really believed it to be true. 


What is more common than obſtinacy ? How 
reluctant are men to confeſs themſelves to have 
been in an error ! One would conclude from this 
circumſtance that they are fully confident of 


rectitude. Yet this is not the cafe, and their 


conſcience convinces them of the fallibility, 
while 
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ann 
avowal. 1 


But the pride of human reaſon is no where more 
viſible than in the writings of thoſe who aſſume 
the name of Philoſophers, and Men à liberal 
way of thinking. They claim the right and the 
ability of deciding on every ſubject which can 


fall under the human cognizance. They judge 
with n, they pronounce with R 


Religion is their 3 topic; and in he 
exerciſe of their diſputatious talents, they fit in. 
judgment on their Maker and his ordinances. 
They ſee, indeed; that Chriſtianity 'is ad- 
dreſſed to ſomething very different from the rea- 
ſoning faculty; but they acknowledge no cri- 
terion of truth but reaſon, - and think at the 
ſame time, that none poſſeſs it in a ſtate of ſo 
much perfection as themſelves. According to a 
vulgar. phraſe, they ſee further into a Milian 
1 * who picks it. 


Their uſual pretence, in their attacks upon re- 
ligion, 1s a love of truth, and an univerſal bene- 
volence, which cannot endure that men ſhould 
any longer wander in darkneſs, terrified with 
the hobgoblins of ſuperſtition. They reſolve, 
moſt generouſly, to illuminate the path by the 
lamp of their own reaſon, and.to lay the ghoſts 
D 6 by 
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by heir goed learning. They riſe in their own con · 
ceit the ſolar luminaries of the moral hemiſphere. 


The writings of theſe philoſophers ſeem to 
conſlitute that which is ſtyled in the Scriptures, 
Vain Philoſophy. It is that knowledge which 
puffeth up, and has no connection with the 
charity which edifieth. The motives of theſe 
men appear to have little reſemblance to 
thoſe of real benignity of diſpoſition ; for 
they evidently originate in the pride of rea- 
fon ; and pride is incompatible with true bene- 
volence, though it often makes pretenſions to it 
for the accompliſhment of its mean and ſelfiſh 


purpoſes. 


That chewritings of many madern ſceptics or 
philoſophers, as they are frequently named, ori- 
ginate in pride, is collected from the ſtyle of au- 
thority and deciſion, with which they pronounce 
on {ſyſtems and opinions which the reſt of the 
world either readily receive or fear to reject. 
They muſt ſuppoſe either that they are wiſer 
or boneſter than others, who in other reſpects 
appear to be their equals or ſuperiors, who have 
had a fimilar or better education, and all other 

opportunities of deriving equal inſtruction. 


They are very fond of accuſing all men who 
think differently from. themſelves of prejudice. 
They 
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They ſuppoſe themſelves elevated to that beau» 
tiful and enviable height, Which Lucretius de- 
{cribes when he ſpeaks gf the happineſs of being 
enabled, by philoſophy, ene ane 3 
the errors of they wha: are han pe 
Self, it avid be e hs ines 
pretenſions to public ſpirit, is the principle of 
moſt of our actions. If men were openly to 
profeſs it, no one would liſten to their doctrines. 
They therefore pretend a zeal for truth, for man- 
kind, for every thing generous, right, and good; 
and, when there is no danger, offer to 'expoſe 
themſelyes to every inconvenienee in the aecom 
pliſhment of their god - like intentions. So plau- 
ſible a prologue ſecures an audience, The phi- 
loſopher gains his object; he is diſtinguiſhed, 
and his vanity is gratified, If he is at the ſame 
time approved, his avarice and ambition are re- 


warded with popular four. T 


| While s writer takes the port of ninwaould 4 
cency, and of every thing which contributes to 
promote the real and ſubſtantial happineſs of 
mankind, the world ought not too ſcrupulouſly to 
inveſtigate his ſecret motives; but to give him 
credit for the generoſity which he profeſſes, and; 
perhaps, believes himſelf to feel. But when diſ- 
unclign is fought by attacking every on 

4 
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and ſerious, the vain philoſopher ought to be 
puniſhed by that which will hurt him moſt, 
univerſal contempt and neglect. To oppoſe him 
with argument gratifies his vanity, and rewards 
him for his labours. Truth was not ſo much 
his object as fame; and therefore if he raiſes 
himſelf to diſtinction, he little regards the cauſe 
which he undertook to ſupport. de aro 
the eminence. Let the ladder fall. ; 


It is obſerved in all departments, that the leaſt 
ſkilful are the moſt confident, and that true me- 
rit is known by no criterion ſo certain as by 
modeſty. The wiſeſt among the antient philoſo- 
phers appear to have been men of real humility. 
This amiable quality is very remarkable in the 
great Socrates; but the inſtance is too well 
known to be formally and tedioufly repeated. 


There is an example infinitely more illuſtrious. 
The Saviour of mankind never exhibited the 
leaſt appearance of ſuch confidence as a modern 
prater of ſcepticiſm, who thinks nn wit, 
tt bngulanity Os b 


Fah I think, every reaſon to believe, 
that nothing would contribute more to real 
wiſdom and happineſs than an univerſal diffidence 
in the ſtrength of unaſſiſted reaſon, In order to 


produce 


— 
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produce the growth of this virtue, pride, that 
noxious weed, muſt be deſtroyed from the 
roots. Nothing amiable, nothing of true chriſ- 
tian charity, can flouriſh in the heart which is 
overrun by the pride of human reaſon. Philoſo- 
phers have been always diſputing on the ſummum 
bonum, and on the nature of true wiſdom. The 
learning, that the grace of God: is the- higheſt 
happineſs to which his nature can attain, and 
that the only wiſdom is that which leads to 
humility and charity. God reſiſteth the you 
bat: i rel RO ORG 


Itis remarkable, that ome of the esse phil 
ſophers of this country were not only religious 
in their lives and manners, but defenders of reli- 
gion in their writings; ſuch were Bacon, Newton, 
Locke, and Addiſon ; men, whoſe principal ex- 
cellence was the vigour of their reaſon. I en- 
tertain a due reſpect for the ingenuity and 
veracity of many among the modern philoſophers, 
but I do not conceive that they are better qua- 
lified, either by nature or by art, than their 
illuſtrious predeceſſors, Bacon, Newton, Locke, 
and Addiſon. If ever any man could be ſuppoſed 
to be juſtly proud of human reaſon, I ſhould 
imagine it might be the author of the Eſſay on the 
Human Underſtanding, the diſcoverer of the True 

Syſtem 
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Syſtem of the Univerſe, the inventor of the 
Novum Organum. Some may not chuſe to 
place Mr. Addiſon among theſe, becauſe he 
is eſteemed by metaphyſical freethinkers, ra- 
ther a polite ſcholar than a profound philaſa- 
pher; though it is my own opinion, that few 
of thoſe who pretend to philoſaphy have ſheywn an 
underſtanding {uperior to that Aur Meer Ul 
th . and ae, 122 W 


- Theks ata men e . RES LA 
to a moſt admirable height; but they never Joſt 
ſight of human weakneſs, of. their dependence 
upon God, of the true goſpel philoſophy, and of 
that love and charity which conſlitutes the trueſt 
wiſdom, and moſt ſubſtantial happineſs in the 
preſent ſtate. I would rather follow the exam- 
ples. of ſuch men than obtain the applauſe of 
every pretending wit and critic, who dictates 
blaſphemous nticims 2 in the ſchool of Voltaire. 


dh philoſophy... 18 valuable 3 dani not 
eontribute to render its poſſeſſor rationally and 
permanently happy. The knowledge of Jeſus 
Chriſt can alone effect this moſt deſirable purpoſe. 
All other wiſdom originates in the pride of man, 
and will prove his weakneſs by terminating in 
his miſery. This ſooths and calms the boſom 
under all the diſquietudes of a turbulent life ; 
£ and 
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und when the clouds of adverſity, ſickneſs, or 
death impend, points out a ſerene ſky,” This is the 

panacea in moral philoſophy, the remedy. for all 
diſtempers of the mind; This is the panoply that 
ſhields the wearers from every enemy. Lite, 
without the comforts, of the chriſtian philoſophy, 
is a ſtate of wretchedneſs ; but with en 


antic hene the ee pe a _ A 


Happy are thoſe who feel the 2 of this 
doctrine at an early period of their lives. The 
ſooner they begin to live to God, the ſooner 
they begin to taſte of real felicity, All elſe: is 
{ſhadowy and vaniſhes into W at the 8 
moment: ai 1 ee 579. Men 


But FROG this hapgiriels fall ine our peledben | 


without any efforts on our own parts Certainly 
not. Much is to be dane by us, and the earlier we 


is the grand purpoſe of our exiſtence, and ought 
to be the firſt and laſt labour of bur lives. Habitual 


prayer and ſerious reading and reflection are the 


moſt efficacious means of giving che mind a devo- 
tional propenſity. ie 


The pleaſures of religion are the greateſt of 
which our nature is capable. They are ac- 
' | knowledged 


* 
* 
- 
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begin, in this work, as in all others, the betten 
we ſhall ſucceed, and the ſooner be happy It 
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knowledged to be ſuch by all who have felt them 
in their purity. Thoſe indeed who have formed 
wrong notions of religion, or who have been edu- 
cated and introduced into life without a due tinc- 
ture of it, attribute all ſuch aſſertions to hypo- 
eriſy or enthuſiaſm. Their reaſon is their god, and 
they worſhip it with all the attachment of real 
adoration. But the time will come, when they 
will wiſh that they had depended leſs upon them- 
ſelves, and more upon HiM WHO 18 MIGHTY 
TO SAVE; before whom, the wiſdom of the moſt 
arrogant and moſt learned philoſopher 1s little 
better than infantine imbecillity. | 


| To know oneſelf was once deemed the higheſt 
wiſdom : and what can a man learn with more 
certainty from the knowledge of himſelf, than 
that he is a poor, dependent creature; and, with 
all bis confidence in the beſt natural abilities, im- 
proved by the beſt cultivation, unable fully to 
comprehend the common objects which he ſees 
around; unable to ſecure his happineſs, or his 
conſiſtency, a ſingle hour; and therefore then 
only capable of ſecure joy and permanent tran- 
quillity when he throws himſelf into the arms of 
Omnipotence. 
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CHAP. VI. 


The tedium of literary ſameneſt,—Co ant imila- 
tion. —Affectalion. — Dhe ſame nodes 7 vary ng. 
O imitatores ſervum feeus { 2 | 


TX phyſicians call a medicine which con- 

tains efficient ingredients in a ſmall vo- 
lume, and of a pleaſant or tolerable taſte, an 
elegant medicine. Moraliſts, who are the phy- 
ficians of the mind, have uſually been endea- 
vouring to render their preſcriptions ' palatable 
by the form of adminiſtering them, and to pre- 
ſent their readers with an elegant medicine, a 
moral cathartic, gilded to pleaſe the eye, and 
ſweetened to ſooth the taſte. | 


He who writes on 3 uſually gives 
advice; a free gift, which is the leaſt acceptable 
of all bounties, as, while it adds to our wiſdom, 
it derogates from what we value a great deal 
more, our pride or ſelf-eſteem. The draught is 
nauſeous, though ſalubrious; hence the writer 
endeavours to borrow ſomething from art, to 
render it an elegant medicine. He infuſes into 


the phial a little ſyrup of ſugar, or a com- 


fortable cordial, that the patient may not make 
wry faces, or throw it out of the window. 
; No 
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No form has in England been more frequently 
choſen for this purpoſe, than, that of diurnal or 
periodical papers. Doctor Addiſon, and a few 
others, eminent in the faculty, made them very 
agreeable; but repetatur hauſius has been ſo fre- 
quently put on the Jabels by ſucceeding prac- 
titzoners, that the ſalutary cordial, the confeclis 
cardiaca, operates at laſt. ike a doſe of ipe- 


Vet every mode of introducing an air of 
novelty has been tried by the periodical writers. 
Allegories, Diaries, Eaſtern Tales, Little Noyels, 
Letters from Correſpondents, ' Humour, Irony, 
Argument, and Declamation, have been uſed to 
diverhty, the form of Fanveying.: nden. 


„ „„ 


ſame — of diverſification cauſed a nauſea 


Occidit miſeros crambe rette 


The Spectator himſelf talked ſo e FR 
the fair ſex, that, as tradition informs us, his 
readers began to be weary, and wiſhed him to 
take his leave. Whiat his animadverſions on 
tuckers, petticoats, and fans, might effect, I do 
not know z but at preſent all ſuch papers, though 
they may raiſe a ſmile, ſeern to produce little at- 

b and no men. 204 (7 


But 


„ ˙ 
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But cliough/the modes of conveying inſtruc · 
tion may loſe their eſtimation by continual 
recurrence; yet inftruQion itſelf can never be de- 
preciated if it is founded on the ſolid baſis of ex- 
| perience and ſound reaſon ; and perhaps the beſt 
method of conveying it is that” which-is plainly 
addreſſed to the underſtanding, withont any con- 
trivance or laborious attempt at novelty of form, 
which too often terminates in affectation. In an 
Eaſtern tale I may be pleaſed with the language, 
with the imagery, with the ingenuity of the in- 
vention ; but as to the moral or inſtruction to 
be derived from it, it would at preſent be more 
agreeable and efficacious if delivered in plain 
terms, without thoſe viſible and palpable EY 
wich are now become trite, 


* 


Ales alſo are be thei hte 
more valuable for the diction and ſplendid figures 
which the fancy paints, than for their moral 
efficacy; which might be better accompliſhed 
in a lefs operoſe and indiſtint manner. . 

. Evident lanka on, if unfiiceefeful becomes 
contemptiblez and even if it reſemble its original, 
it is ſtill conſidered, like a good copy of a 
fine picture, of a very ſubordinate value, and 
ſeldom pleaſes. Diaries of Belles and Beaus, 
Extraordinary Intelligence, Croſs Readings of 
newſpapers, are now become flale and thread- 

bare 
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bare pieces of wit - Indeed, every mode of bu- 
mour which the SpeQator adopted has been imi- 
tated ſo often as to have loſt its grace. 


be plain and unaffected manner of uttering 
ideas and ſentiments can never be out of faſhion; 
becauſe it is the very manner which nature her- 
ſelf teaches. Apparel can never be out of 
faſhion, though the cut of a coat, the ſhape of 
a ſhoe, may vary every month. The great ad- 
vantage of adhering to nature in the works of 
art, is, that what was once excellent will always 
be ſo; what once gave a rational pleaſure will con- 
tinue to give it, like a natural ſpring, which, 
though it may not throw its waters into ſo great 
a variety of forms as the artificial fountain of the 


engineer, will continue to ſupply an exuberant 


ſtream when the other is exhauſted or deſtroyed. 
Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis ævum. 


Good ſenſe, expreſſed in good language, in- 
tereſting ſubjects of learning familiarized to the 
curious, or rendered agreeable to the idle, can- 
not fail of being acceptable, though they ſhould 
appear in the unadorned dreſs of a direct diſ- 
courſe ; ; but in the imitative garb of others they 
are in danger of becoming ridiculous, 


The very names ſigned to ſuppoſititious let- 
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ters in periodical works become nauſeous by con- 
tinual repetition. The Spectator has a greatnum- 
ber of them, and they were entertaining enough 
for once; but who can bear, without exclaiming, 
Obe jam ſatis eft ! the never.ceaſing iteration of 
Kitty Termagant, Suſanna Froſt, Ralph Crotchett, 
Abraham Spy, Mary Meanwell, Rebecca Net- 
tletop, Eve Afterday, which occur to me in a 
moment on caſually opening a yolume of the 
SpeQator ? Imitation of things ſo eaſily imitable 
becomes flat and vapid. It is better to commu- - 
nicate the ſentiments intended to be conveyed by 
theſe characters and names without a veil, than 
with one ſo tranſparent. and ſo antiquated, as 
neither to ſerve the purpoſe of a covering nor of 


an ornament. .. 


The pourtraying of characters in Greek and 
Latin names, ſuch as Curio, Gelaſimus, Be- 
linda, Opſinous, though a very convenient mode 
of conveying inſtruction, begins, from its ever- 
laſting uſe, to be rather irkſome. It was at 
firſt a lively way of ſpeaking an author's 
thoughts in the imaginary character. But the 
method is ſo common, that the natural way 
of addreſſing the reader is now more agreeable 
and eſfectual. When fiftitious names were 
firſt uſed, the reader was ſometimes, uſefully 
tor himſelf, deceived into an opinion, that 


areal character was concealed under the maſque ; 
| but 
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but he now knows, as well as the author 
himfelf, that it is only an imitative trick, uſed 
when invention is at a loſs to diverſify the dif. 


© Tt is the imitation, for ever repeated, of mere 


modes of conveying ideas, which renders periodi- 
cal papers of great merit rather diſtaſteful. Good 
thoughts delivered in this miſcellaneous manner 
cannot fail of being agreeable, provided the rea- 


der is not palled with attempts to pleaſe him by 
mere tricks, which he has been fo much accuſtomed 


to already, as not to be in the leaſt pleaſed by 
them, but rather to conſider them as impedi- 
ments to the main buſineſs, the diſcovery of the 
doctrine or opinion of the author. 


The inſertion of letters from pretended corre- 
ſpondents is a convenient mode of expreſſing ſome 
ideas and characters which an author could not ſo 
well, or ſo probably expreſs in his own charac- 
ter. It may be allowed for its convenience; 
but, when unneceſſary, it ceaſes at preſent to 
pleaſe, becauſe the artifice is viſible, and no 
longer leaves the reader in doubt whether the 
letter comes from a real correſpondent, which 
was the original deception, The reader knows, 
that he who ſends and he who. receives and 


comments on the letter, is the fame perſon 
and 


ö 
; 
) 
| 
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and if ke looks at the ſignature he may give 
a ſhrewd gueſs what is the ſubject, as the 
name is commonly a compound of the epithets 
or words which deſcribe the character. But I muſt 
take care here (for Cynthius aurem vellit) not 
to make a law which will operate againſt myſelf ; 
for, in the courſe of theſe Winter Evenings, 


I ſhall ſometimes have occaſion for a country or 


a London correſpondent, and muſt folicit the rea- 
der's indulgence. 


Indeed the he of diurnal eſſays has been 
ſo frequently purſued, as to be in danger of 
producing that effect which a ſatiety, even of 
excellence, is too apt to produce on human na- 
ture, one of whoſe ſtrongeſt appetites is for no- 
velty. 1858 


But if affectation, and too ſervile an imitation, 
are avoided, there can be no rational objection to 
communicating ideas on any ſubject of morality, 
learning, ſcience, arts, or taſte, in ſhort miſ- 
cellaneous treatiſes. Modes may be diſguſtful, 
but truth and reaſon muſt continue to give ſa- 
tisfaction, whether communicated in the form and 
under the title of diurnal or periodical eſſays, 
or of juſt and legitimate ſyſtems, 


E _— 
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Juſt and legitimate ſyſtems are properly ad - 
dreſſed to one kind of readers; but not to all. 
They are perhaps improving and delightful to 
profeſſed ſtudents; while to the general reader, 
they appear heavy and tedious. Laudant _ * 


Na legunt. 


Readers may be ſubdivided into a thouſand 
different claſſes: In a comprehenſive diviſion, 
they may be ſeparated into the profeſſional, phi- 
loſophical, and miſcellaneous. 


Profeſſional readers, thoſe who read either to 
qualify for the aſſumption of a profeſſion, or to 
regulate the conduct and exerciſe of one already 
aſſumed, require regular and complete treatiſes, 
according to Ariſtotle's deſcription, with , a be- 
ginning, a middle, and an end, in all the for- 
mality of method. However tedious and dull, 
they muſt go through ſuch books as furniſh 
profeſſional knowledge. Their reading is a duty. 
They muſt proceed in the appointed road, like 


the ſtage coach, whatever be the weather, and 


whether the country, and proſpects around it, 
are pleaſant or dreary. They muſt drink at 
the fountain head, whether the water flows co- 
piouſly in ſpontaneous ſtreams, or whether it is 
to be drawn from the well by perſevering 

: Philoſophical 
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- Philoſophical readers, | thoſe whoſe: abilities, 
opportunities, and ambition, lead them to at- 
tempt improvements in -ſcience, muſt alſo pe- 
netrate to the \interiora rerum, and cut through 
rocks and mountains, like Hannibal, in aſcend. 
ing the eminences to which they aſpire. They 
are not to be diverted in their progreſs, by 
liſtening, like the ſhepherd, to the purling of 
the ſtreamlet, and the ſong of the nightingale, 
nor by culling the cowſlip of the meadows. 
Their very toil is a delight; and they come 
forth at laſt Bacons, Boyles, een and 
Newtons. 


But the miſcellaneous readers are certainly the 
moſt numerous; and, as they form not only a 
majority, but a very reſpectable part of man- 
kind, their literary wants are worthy of ſupply. 
They conſiſt of all conditions, of the young 
and the old, the gentleman and the merchant, 
the ſoldier, the mariner, the ſubordinate prac- 
titioner in medicine and MA, of thoſe who hold. 
places in public offices, of the philoſopher 
and profeſſor, in their leiſure ; and laſtly, though 
not the leaſt numerous or important, of the 
ladies, A beard was once the mark of a philoſo- 
pher ; but in the preſent age it is not uncommon 
to ſee wiſdom and taſte united with a fine al- 
lemblage of features in a delicate female face. 

E 2 Such 
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Such ſiudents are not to be ſent to dull libraries, 
to pore over folios _ than their band-boxes. 


This being a 3 country, lt us ſup- 
poſe the caſe of a merchant, whoſe education has 
been liberal, and whoſe turn of mind gives 
him a taſte for the pleaſure of polite letters, 
His time is much occupied by the neceſſary em- 
ployments of his counting houſe. He muſt write 
letters, attend the Exchange, and ſee company; 
yet he has a love for books, and wiſhes to ſpend 
ſome time in his book-room. He goes to his 
villa in the evening, and remains there a day or 
two; when ſome weighty concern calls for all 
his attention. In a life of buſineſs, with little 
leiſure, and with that little liable to interruption, 
ſhall he read folios and dry treatiſes, in the 
Ariſtotelian ſtyle and regularity? He wiſhes 
he could perhaps; but he reads for amuſement 
chiefly, and he requires ſomething which he can 
read and comprehend in a ſhort time. What ſo 
well adapted as an elegant miſcellany ? and hence 
it is that the Spectator, one of the firſt books 
calculated for univerſal uſe, was univerſally read, 
and ſtill continues in high eſtimation. _ 


« The PHILOSOPHER teacheth,” ſays Sir Philip 
Sydney, © but he teacheth obſcurely, ſo as the 


6 learned only can underſtand him; that is to 
* ſay, 
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& ſay, he teacheth them that are already taught.” — 
For the people there muſt be a ?0PULAR philoſo- 
pher ; and he muſt addreſsthem, not like a profeſſor 
in the dreary ſchools of an antiquated univerſity, 
but like Socrates, walking among the people, 
and familiariſing his doctrines to the underſtand- 
ing and taſte of thoſe who are found in the 
ſhip, the warehouſe, the e the office, 
and even the manufactory. Life, at all times; in 
every part, under every paſſion and every action, 
admits of moral philoſophy. It is not neceffary 
that there ſhould always be a profeſſor's chair, a 
pulpit, a ſchool, a formal lecture; ſince at the 
table, in the parlour, in the garden, in the fields, 
there is occaſion and opportunity for familiar in- 
ſtruction. A pocket volume, an Enchiridion, or 
a Manual, accompanies a man in bus walks, in his 
chariot, in the colfee-houſe, uni i in all the haunts 
of h man. 

Miſcellanies indeed of this ſort are not without 
the ſanction of antient examples, if any thing 
but their own utility is neceſſary to recom- 
mend them. All works which bear the title 
of Sature, are miſcellaneous.” What are Sene- 
ca's Epiſtles ' but moral miſcellanies? What 
are Plutarch's Opuſcula ? What Horace's Ser- 
mones? None of them ſyſtematical treatiſes, but 
popular eſſays, highly pleaſing | and improving 
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to the people at large, for whom they were 
deſigned. I could enlarge the liſt by the 
Deipnoſophiſts of Athenæus, the Saturnalia of 
Macrobins, and many works of the grammarians, 
or profeſſed literati of early ages. The mind is 
nouriſhed by variety of food, the farrago libelli, 
like the body by fiſh, fleſh, fowl, and vegetables. 


If a writer can be ſo happy as to preſent his 
reader with good ſenſe, ſound and juſt reaſoning 
well expreſſed, his work can never be entirely 
antiquated ; becauſe reaſon, the internal man, 
like the external, muſt always continue the ſame. 
Men may be diſguſted with the tricks of cookery, 
and fick of made diſhes fancifully ſeaſoned, and 
conſtantly ſerved up; but ſubſtantial food will 
always be reliſhed by gueſts whoſe palates are 
not vitiated by diſeaſe. 


That form in which the ideas of a miſcella- 
neous writer can be moſt clearly and agreeably 
exhibited 1s certainly to be preferred ; but every 
proper ornament of ſtyle and method may be 
judiciouſly applied, without having recourſe to 
little arts which have loſt their grace and power 
by being ſo frequently uſed already, as to be an- 
ticipated, and even nauſeated by the reader, who 
1s apt to yawn over them and exclaim, 


Tadel harum quotidianarum, formarum, 
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CHAP. VII. 


The little tendency of a life of letters, WITHOUT-A 

PROFESSION, to make a man's fortune, or raiſe 
bim to civil honours, preferment, or favour among 
the great—Gloria quantalibet, quid erit fi gloria 


tantum?—lts own conſolations and enjoyments 
are till ſufficient to recommend it. 


8 IR William Jones, whoſe early acquaintance 
/ with oriental learning and premature ac- 
compliſhments in all polite letters, promiſed an 
uncommon eminence in the maturer periods of 
his life, laments, in one of his laſt publications, 
that the profeſſion of letters, though laborious, 
leads to little benefit; that it contributes neither 
to enrich nor elevate, in civil life, either the 
profeſſor or his family. He therefore takes a 
bender leave of the beloved region of the Mues | 


| —t deſertis K. das 
Vallibus. 


offers himſelf ERR hy eee 
the profeſſion of the law. He relinquiſhes the 
barren hill of Parnaſſus, and ſeems to be culti- 
vating with ſucceſs a richer field. 


The firſt love is not eaſily forgotten; | and 
Sir William, amidſt his ſeverer ſtudies, ſtill 
E 4 F devotes 
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devotes ſome attention to his old friends the 
Mules, and the public will probably be gratified 
by many flowers of Aſiatic pen ſelected by 
his elegant taſte. 


But what he ſo feelingly lamented is certainly 
true. The fineſt compoſitions, the moſt labo- 
rious works of mere literature, would never have 
made him a judge, or raiſed him one ftep on the 
ladder of ambition. As children admire the pea- 
cock's plumage, and wiſh to pluck a feather 
from his tail; ſo the great, who have ſenſe 
enough, admire fine writing, and derive a plea- 
ſure from the peruſal. They read, are pleaſed ; 
they praiſe and forget. Their intereſt muſt be 
exerted to pay the tutor of their children at 
the public expence ; or to ſecure parliamentary 
votes by bartering for them the cure of ſouls, 
or the otium cum dignitate of ſome rich cathedral. 
« Such an one is an excellent poet, and I hear 
the poor man is in narrow circumſtances; but 
really every thing in my gift has been engaged 
to the members for two or three boroughs, 
and the miniſter's liſt for prebendaries has been 
for ſometime filled with the travelling companions 
and domeſtic tutors of ſeveral young lords wha 
will have great weight in both houſes. I wiſh I 
could do ſomething for ſo ingenious a man; but 
— 3 done for ourſelves in par- 

1 Lament 
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liament without theſe ſugar-plums to give 
away. The church indeed furniſhes plenty of 
them, but ſtill they are all engaged, and the 
hungry mouths ſeem to multiply faſter than the 
douceurs can be ſupplied. I wiſh Mr. Bayes 
well, and, if he publiſhes by ſubſcription, he 
may ſet my name down for a copy; any thing 
more at preſent it is out of 2 
him.“ 


Thus the writer who has more ability, and 
who has perhaps been more induſtrious than many 
in a Jucrative or high political employment, is 
conſidered i in the light of a mendicant, and even 
then diſmiſſed to his cell to mourn over the in- 
gratitude and venality of the world. 


To ſeek learning and virtue is one thing, and 
to ſeek preferment and patronage another. The 
purſuits are often incompatible; and let not 
him repine at the want of patronage and pre- 
ferment who has been in his ſtudy and among 
his books, when he ſhould have been, conſiſtently 
with the purſuit of patronage and preferment, 
at a levee, or buſy in electioncering. If he wrote 
ſucceſsfully in politics, or if he managed a newſ- 
paper full of falſchood and virulent calumny, he 
might get ſomething, when his party ſhould prevail 
in — grand conteſt for power and profit. But 


ry, hiſtory, {cience, morality, and divinity, 
E 5 make 
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make no votes, and add no ſtrength to party; 
are every body's buſineſs, and for that reaſon, 
according to a vulgar remark, the care of nobody. 


If he had employed his time in engroſſing 
deeds as an attorney, or in poſting his books as a 
merchant or banker, or in driving the quill in 
the Eaſt Indies, he might, if good fortune had 
attended him, have been by this time a Member 
of Parliament by purchaſe, and then, by voting 
for a number of years for himſelf, and talkin 

two or three hours plauſibly on the right ſide for 
his own intereſt, have ſat down at laſt on a wool- 
lack with a coronet on his head. As a writer on 


literature only, he would ſtill have continued in 


his garret, though the whole nation ſhould have 
been improved and entertained by his labours, 


and future generations may receive equal pleaſure 
and advantage from them. 


The lucre of literary works falls chiefly to 
the lot of the venders of them ; and the moſt 
eminent writers, who had nothing but what their 
works brought them, would be likely to ſtarve. 
There are inſtances, indeed, of literary drudges, 
who, undertaking mere compilations and low 
works of little ingenuity and invention, have 
gained a livelihood ; but a man of genius can 


never * to ſuch cploymant unleſs through 
mere 
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mere neceſſity ; and then being in a ſtate of 
ſervitude, and unable to chuſe his own ſubjefts, 
and the manner of treating them, all his ſpirit 
evaporates, all his fire is damped, and he becomes 
pers ypc men and Glregariing 
reputation. 

Publiſhing by ſubſcription is, in Bid pine 


fate of things, a ſpecies of beggary. A man of 
that independent ſpirit which marks great abili- 


ties, had rather engage himſelf in a handicraft 
employment than ſolicit the ſubſcriptions of 
thoſe who pretend to deſpiſe his book, how= 
ever valuable, becauſe it has ſolicited their 
reluctant contribution. Poverty, and a ſtarv- 
ing family, may urge a man to aſk ſubſcriptions 
in this age, for it is certainly rather leſs ignomi- 
nious than houſebreaking, and attended with much 
leſs hazard to the perſon. But would not the 
ſame time, and the ſame ability, the ſame ins 
duſtry exerted in a counting houſe, or in a ſhop, 
have obtained a better reward, with leſs con 
tumely ? All I contend to eſtabliſh is, that they 
who ſtudy letters, as mere /iterati, without a pro- 
feſſion, will uſually derive from them little to 
gratify their avarice or ambition. Sir William 
Jones's doctrine and conduct in relinquiſhing a 
life of letters for a life of buſineſs, are founded on 
actual obſervation of the living world, and the 
ths of a in the preſent age. N 
f . | Maiiy 
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Many contend that there ſhould be certain 
public rewards appropriated. by government to 
literary merit. I fear they would be beſtowed 
by intereſtand party on moderate, or on no merit ; 
like ſome of the profeſſorſhips in the univerſities, 
like the Greſham profeſſorſhips in London; like 
doctors degrees; like many ſinecures, for which 
the qualification conſiſis oy in hs OY to 
procure them. 


5 the judge and awarder of the 
prize? Cotemporaries often behold living merit 
through the falſe medium either of envy or 
national prejudice. If a writer were rewarded 
by one party, another would from that moment 
exert itſelf to depreciate his character, his abili- 

ties, and his works; ſo that a man of real mo- 
— eva who valued his fame or his 
peace, would often wiſh to decline the emolu- 
ment, which would. then fall to ſome bold and 
empty pretender. How much envy and detraQtion 
have been occaſioned by the penſions, beſtowed 
upon a few in the preſent reign? A man who 
gains an income equal to the beſt of them, in a 
low trade, thanks nobody but God, and his own 
induſtry for it; but the penſioned, or patronized 
author, has an everlaſting debt of gratitude to 
pay, is frequently doomed to unmanly ſubmiſſion, 
and ſurrounded by enviers who leave nothing 

< Aunattempted 
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his fame. 


Then welcome a competent ts with 
liberty and peace. Let the man of genius love his 
muſe, and his muſe ſhall reward him with ſweet 
ſenſations; with pictures and images of beautiful 
nature, and with a noble generoſity of ſpirit, 
which can look down with pity, contempt, or 
total indifference, on patrons who have often as 
little ſenſe. to nels, as is have e 
to reward him. een | 2 


Milton — poor and 1 and ſo 


was Shakeſpeare. A miſerable pittance bought 


that poem which is one of the firſt honours, not 


only of this nation, but of human nature. But 


is it not credible, that Milton and Shakeſpeare 
had internal delights, a luxury of ſoul, unknown 
to the dull tribe who are often rewarded with 
penſions, prebends, canonries, biſhoprics, and 
which many patrons, with all their pomp and 
power, would envy, if they were capable of * 
| ceiving the exquilite n 1 


Let the republic of — be ever free ; 


and let no bribery and corruption prevail in 
it. Where patronage interferes, independence 
is too often deſtroyed, I except the noble 

inſtance 
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inſtance of Mr. hot Th Ker arm 
Akenſide. 


* "Writing, it may be ſaid, made e Addifon a mini- 
ſter of ſlate. It raiſed Prior to public employment 
from abje& obſcurity. Burnet, Somers, Locke, 
Davenant, Steel, and others in former days, owed 
their wealth and eleyation totheir pen. Their ſuc- 
ceſs occaſioned ſuch numerous competitors that 
they injured each other. The public was often 
glutted. Patriots or miniſters found other ways 
to effect their purpoſes than perſuaſion and ar- 
gument, invective or panegyric. The preva- 
lence of corruption, rendered the aſſiſtance of 
argument leſs neceſſary; but ſtill politics are the 
beſt field for writers who mean only to ſerve 
their intereſt, and to een their worldly con- 
2. 

But no kind of writing in the preſent age is 
peculiarly fit for making a fortune. Auctioneers, 
dancing-maſters, quack doors, ballooniſts, ac- 
treſſes, opera dancers, Equeſtrian performers, 
perfumers, theſe are they whom the Britiſh 
nation honours with fame, or rewards with 
affluence. | 


With reſpe& indeed to employing abilities on 
general ſubjects of morals and literature, in which 


no 
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no particular party or ſect is intereſted, one muſt 
ſay, with an ingenious writer, 


« Whoever is reſolved to employ his hours 


« and his labour in this manner, ſhould conſider 
« himſelf as one who lays out his fortune in mend- 
« ing the highways. MANY ARE BENEFITED, 
« AND FEW ARE ,OBLIGED., If he eſcapes 
« obloquy, it is vary well. 


6c Triumpho, fi licet, latere teac, abſcedere.” 


And yet ſuch labours alone uſually deſcend 
to poſterity, and ſuch chiefly produce -per- 
manent advantage to the public. Who regards 
the petty controverſies of little ſectaries, or even 
the violent ſtruggles of public ſtateſmen and po- 
liticians, aſter the lapſe of half a century? 


Premia fi tollag.- 


They will not be without their reward in the 
final reſult of things ; and, indeed, their internal 
ſatisfaction is more than a recompence for che 
want of ſecular emolument and honour. 


* 


% Man wants but little, nor that little long,” 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Of Mottoes, Duetations, Marginal Notes, &c,— 

' Apologies for them F not always uſeful, yet 
commonly ornamental—If troubleſome or unin- 
telligible, ay be he 00 5 


T HE laborious writers of the laſt century 
preſented moſt of their works to the pub- 
lic in bulky folios, with a ſmall letter, a large 
page, a narrow margin, and a great abundance 
of notes and citations. ' It was the literary 
faſhion of the time; but the faſhion is ſo much 
altered, that though the margins are now uſually 
large enough to admit a greater quantity in 
notes and quotations than the text itſelf amounts 
to, yet you may read works conſiſting of many 
volumes without ſtumbling on a ſingle quotation, 
or finding the uniformity of the beautiful page 
violated by one marginal comment. Formerly, 
as you journeyed through a book, elucidations 
in the margin attended your progrels like lamps 
by the road fide ; but now, it may be preſumed, 
books ſhine like phoſphorus, or the glow-worm, 
with an internal luſtre, and require not the 
aſſiſtance of extrinſic illumination. 


That 
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That I approve of quotations myſelf, is evi- 
dent from my praftice ; though I have not been 
without ſenſible hints, that books would be more 


ſaleable without Latin and Greek; the very . 


fight of which is apt, I am told, to diſguſt 
thoſe who have forgotten the attainments of the 
grammar ſchool, I cannot help it. If 4 paſ- 
ſage which J have read occurs to my mind while 


I am writing, down it goes; and I have the 


conſolation, that if it diſpleaſes ſome, it maypoſſi- 
bly pleaſe others. Of this I am ſecure : it has 


pleaſed myſelf ; and I have honeſtly confeſſed, that 
my own amuſement forms a very conſiderable - 


part of my motives both to write and trans 
ſcribe. 


But ſeriouſly, there appear to be ſome juſt 
objections to the faſhion which crouded the page 
with paſſages from various authors, and inter- 
rupted the cantext * references GOP 


0ccurrangs 


The reader, it may be ſaid, either attends to 
them, or he does not; if he attends to them, 
not perhaps being able to attend ſufficiently to 
two things at once, he neglects the context for 
a time, or, at leaſt, loſes that ardour which he 
might have contracted in continual reading, and 
which probably would have contributed more. o 
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his conviction than any ſide lights derived from 
the commentary. If he does not attend to them, 
in conſequence of his opinion that they may be 
an impediment to his purpoſe, they might, ſo 
far as he is concerned, have been omitted, and 
the book would have been a leſs evil by being 
of leſs magnitude. 


They are often in languages unknown to the 
Engliſh reader, and theſe conduce to no other 
purpoſe but to offend and to mortify him. 1 
have no doubt but that many Engliſh books have 
been injured in their ſale and circulation by the 
notes with which they abounded. Many per- 
ſons of good ſenſe, and well informed under- 
ſtanding, do not chuſe to be reminded, on every 
page, of their ignorance of antient languages, 
and are a little afraid of being aſked by their 
children or others, the meaning of paſſages 
which they cannot explain. 


8 are often inſerted oſtentatiouſſy and im- 
properly. The authors ſeem to be more anxious 
in the diſplay of their own attainments than in 
convincing or entertaining their readers. A 
few Greek words, and. a. little Hebrew, conduce 
very much to raiſe the admiration of the 1gno- 
rant or half learned, who know not with what 
eaſe quotations are made by means of Indexes, 

| Dictionaries, 
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Dictionaries, mo Pretlegia, man and 
Syn opſes. | | - 1 


It is, 1 believe, by no means uncandid to 
ſuppoſe, that quotations have been thus eaſily 
and craftily multiplied to ſwell a volume to a 
marketable ſize, and to encreaſe the price. The 
artifice in this caſe deſerves the indignation of 
the reader, as it reſembles the fraud of the 
huckſter, who, in vending his fruit, makes uſe 
of a meaſure half filled with foreign matter, or 
with a falſe bottom placed in the middle. If 
the context of ſuch writers may be compared 
to the kernel of the nut, the notes and quota- 
tions may be ſaid to reſemble the huſk, yet, by 
a. prepoſterous diſproportion, the huſk often 
contains a much greater quantity than the 
kernel. Who can wonder if the diſguſted rea 
der, in a caſe like this, throws away both bs 5 
and ſhell? | 


But though ſomething may be faid againſt 
notes, quotations, and mottoes ; yet more, I be- 
lieve, may be advanced in their favour. If a 
reader thinks them of little uſe, or does not un- 
derſtand them, it is eaſy to negle& them. It is 
true that they occupy a ſpace on the page, and 
increaſe the ſize of the volume ; but theſe are 
inconveniencies of little conſequence, - com- 


pared 
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pared with the pleaſure and information which 
they afford to ſcholars and attentive readers. 


A reader is often referred m the margin to 
another author who has treated the fame ſub- 
ject better or more fully, or in a different ſtyle, 
ſo as to afford additional information or new 
amuſement. : 


If the paſſage be tranſcribed and inſerted in 
the volume before him, the reader 1s able to con- 
ſider it without the trouble of recurring to his 
library; a pleaſant circumſtance, which faves 
both time and trouble, and, I ſhould think, 
could not fail of being agreeable to the indolent 
ſtudent of modern times, who only reads on his 
ſopha over his chocolate, or as he lolls in his 
chariot, or fits under the hair-dreſſer, 


It often happens that the quotations conſtitute 
the moſt valuable part of a book, and the rea- 
der may rejoice in ſuch a caſe, that he has not 
ſpent his money and time in vain; which, per- 
adventure, he might have done, had the author 
inſerted nothing but the production of his own 


brain. 


Though quotations and mottoes may be very 
eaſily ſelected and multiplied by means of in- 
ben dexes 
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dexes and dictionaries; yet there is reaſon to 
conclude, that a writer who applies them pro- 


perly, muſt have read, or be capable of reading, 


the authors from whom they are borrowed ; and, 
in theſe times of univerſal authorſhip, it is ſome 
comfort to a reader to know that his author is a 
little acquainted with antient learning, and-able 
to drink at the fountains of philoſophy. Igno- 
rance may ſometimes wear the maſk of learning, 
but not conſtantly. A ſhrewd obſerver will. diſ- 
cover it from the aukwardneſs of the wearer. 


The more numerous the ideas which a volume 


furniſhes, the more valuable it is to be conſi- 
dered ; as that garden or orchard 1s the beſt 
which abounds in the greateſt plenty and yariety 
of fruits and flowers. Some of the fruits and 
flowers are exotic ; but if the flowers are beau- 
tiful, ſweet-· ſcented, and curious, and the fruit 
rich and high flavoured, who can complain but 
the peeviſh and diſcontented? You entered 


the garden in expectation of the common 


productions of this climate, and you are agree- 


ably ſurprized with the magnolia and the 


pinc-apple. 


The art of cookery has often been uſed to 
illuſtrate the art of criticiſm; and though many” 


may prefer a plain cake, and ſay, Pane egeo, jam 
Pon- 
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Pantificum potiore placentis, yet the majority will 
approve a rich one, . heightened and improved 
with ingredients not neceſſary to conſtitute the 
ſubſtance of a cake, becauſe, as the logicians 
ſay, they might be preſent or abſent without the loſs of 
the ſubjecl, (adeſſe aut abeſſe ſine ſubjecti interitu;) 
but yet, who could with juſtice blame the cook 
for adding plums and ſweetmeats? Many have 
not a taſte for ſuch ſweet things, it may be ſaid; 
but while the majority have a reliſh for them, and 
while it is natural, the cook muſt remain with- 
out cenſure. Let thoſe who like it not, refuſe 
it; but let them not condemn the compoſition, 


While mottoes and quotations are added with 
judgment, and in a limited length and num- 
ber, they muſt be. conſidered as valuable addi- 
tions or pleaſant ornaments ; neither would 1 
cenſure an author for inſerting in his works cu- 
rious and valuable paſſages which he has met 
with in his reading, any more than the traveller 
who adorns his houſe, his ſtair-caſe or parlour, 
with the productions which he has collected in 
his voyages ; they might indeed be ſpared ; they 
are not neceſſary, like the bed, the chairs, and 
the tables, but, like paintings, they are. orna- 
mental and amuſing to the fancy, inſtructive to 
the underſtanding, and, in ſome meaſure, prove 
the traveller's authenticity. 
But 
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- But while 1 approve of judicious. mottoes and 
quotations, I mull join in reprobating artful and 
pedantic writers, who. crowd their pages with | 
Greek and Latin merely to'exalt themſelves in the - 
eyes of the ignorant, and to gratify their vanity. 
The affeQation and crafty accumulation of ſe- 
cond-hand ſentences on one fide, is no leſs con- 
temptible than the ſuperficial pride of many 
French authors on the other, who call themſelves - 
philoſophers, and who ſcorn to light their tapers 
at the torches of the antients; who therefore 
write volumes without a ſingle Latin or Greek 
word, confidently relying on the ſolidity and. 
copiouſneſs of their own doctrines: Heroick 
ſouls in their own eſtimation! But others, with 
2. detracting voice, will whiſper, that the true 
reaſon of their totally declining to quote Greek 
and Latin is, that Wach underſtand __ their, 
mother tongue. 11 2 
Quotations 05 been often miſapplied by 
ſceptical and infidel writers for the moſt diſ- 
honourable purpoſes, to give weight and autho- | 
rity to falſhood in the attack of the national re- 
ligion. A late hiſtorian, who has ſpoiled his 
book by an. unfair attack on Chriſtianity, has 
been found guilty, by ſeveral ingenious anſwerers, 
of miſquoting, miſrepreſenting, and miſtranſlat- 
ing paſſages from antient authors, whom he en- 
4 | deavoured 
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deavoured to compel into his ſervice as aux. 
liaries. But nothing is to be wondered at in one 
who admires Nero for generoſity and humanity, 


| Quotations can then only be objected to with 
reaſon when they exceed in length and number, 
when they miſlead the reader by miſapplication, 
when they are neither illuſtrative nor orna- 
mental, but inſerted ſolely from the motive of 
- pedantic oſtentation, or ſome other ſiniſter in- 
ducement. ObjeCtions to them ariſing from idle- 
neſs, ignorance, or caprice, deſerve no notice. 
They are juſtified by reaſon, and by the example 
of the greateſt authors. 


The Engliſh reader is uſually deſirous to ſee 
Latin and Greek quotations tranſlated. They 
diſappoint him 3 becauſe much of their beauty 
and force ariſes from the original language. 
Queen Caroline commanded Dr. John Clarke 
to tranſlate the numerous and fine quotations in 
Wollaſton's Religion of Nature; he obeyed the 
Queen, andthe quotations were murdered by royal 
authority. | 
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Character F Salmaſius, — Ning Charles's apologiſt, 


and Milton's antagoniſt. — “ Aud: alteram 
partem. 3 


Cauοe & de Saumaiſe, the great antago« 


niſt of Milton, or Claudius Salmaſius, - as 
he is called in his latinized name, was born 
at Dijon in France, in the year 1596, He 
was one among the numerous inſtances of ear- 
ly genius and proficiency. When he was ſcarce- 
ly fourteen, he was the editor of a book on 
the primacy of the Pope; and in the ſucceeding 
year, publiſhed Florus, with notes, e to 
Johannes Gruter. 


His principal works at a maturer age were: 
Commentari in Auguſtam Hiſtoriam, Exerci - 
tationes Plinianæ in Solinum; Apparatus ſacer; 


Tractatus de Annis climaRtericis ; Libri de Uſuris, 


modo Uſurarum et Fœnore Trapezitico; Defen- 


ſio Regia pro Carolo primo, et Liber de TIO 
ſubſtantiatione, &c. 


He was held in high eſteem by his contempo= 


raries. The Venetians offered him a very con- 
ſiderable pecuniary reward, if he would conſent 
to read three annual lectures in public. He 


F  refuſgg 
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refuſed the wikis, from motives of diffidence and 
modeſty. The Dutch judged him worthy to 
ſucceed the great Scaliger. As a divine, a 
lawyer, a phyſician, a philoſopher, and philo- 
logiſt, he maintained a diſtinguiſhed place in the 
opinions of thoſe of his age, who were beſt 
enabled to form a judgment. He died in the 
| year 1652, not without leaving an opinion in 
the minds of many, that his life had been ſhort- 
ened by poiſon. . After his death, his manuſcripts 
were burned by his ny in purſuance of his own 
requeſt. 


His learning was profound and extenſive. 
To his knowledge of the learned and European 
languages, he added that of the Arabic, Coptic, 
Perſic, and Chineſe. He was ſometimes called 
the walking library, and the miracle of his age. 
The moſt celebrated ſcholars of his own. time, 
and of that which ſucceeded it, ſpeak in high 
terms of his learning, The great Grotius ſays 
of him, „That he had rather paſs over in ſilence 
the conſummate learning of Claudius Salmaſius, 
than lower his praiſes through the defect of his 
own genius.” Voſſius, Joſeph Scaliger, and 
Iſaac Caſaubon, competent judges, are warm 
in the praiſe of Claudius Salmaſius. 


5 Such is the writer whom Milton has reviled 
in the moſt contempiyous terms, as a reptile 


beneath 
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beneath contempt, in his Defence of the People 
of England. He who ſhould derive. his ideas 
of Salmaſius from Milton's book, would conſider 


| him as a mere pretender to learning, a petty 


grammarian, and a character a 
Wann Fa 


Or his charsdder indeed; it ie aſbented thatihe 
was irritable and reſentful ; that he had the pride 

of learning, and the confidence of conſcious ſu- 
periority. Thoſe who felt the weight of bis 
merit, who were ſcorched by his luſtre, or who 


: ; 0 
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principles, did not heſitate to load him with cen» 
ſure. But none of his enemies proceeded to ſuch 


extremities as the great ornamkat of Engliſh | 


poetry, Jus: Milton. 


q 474 mum 

The truth is, that our Aue eee 
the rights of mankind was exaſperated beyond 
meaſure, by Salmaſius's book in defence of King 
Charles, which could not but reflect ſeverely on 
the party which had brought that unfortunate 
monarch to the ſcaffold. But his confutation of 
that work would have carried with it more 
weight, if it had been more argumentative and 
moderate. It was the ſudden effuſion of a vio- 
lent party-ſpirit z and proceeded leſs from judg- 
ment than om downright anger. 
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diſſented from him in religious and political 
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The Defenſio Regia is acknowledged, even by 
the friends to the cauſe, to be unequal to the 
expectations formed of the author. It is con- 
fuſed and prolix. Salmaſius's idea of a King. 
ſeems to be that of a deſpotic potentate, He con- 
ſidered not duly the different degrees of kingly 
power. He had no right idea of a limited mo- 
narchy. But an author, by no means partial to 
Salmaſius, cannot help expreſſing himſelf thus 
unfavourably of Milton's anſwer, or Defenſio 
pro populo Anglican»: Excepit eum mordax 
« ſcriptor Miltonus, ſed in quo deſideres pru- 
dentiam et equitatem judicii; in ſarcaſmo eſt 
« artifex, unde petulans ejus ingenium ſatis ſe 
« prodidie. Yo 

Herman. Conring. de Regn. . 


Salmafius was one of thoſe writers who ſeem 
more - ambitious, of becoming voluminous, than 
of writing a few works of finiſhed excellence. 
He wrote with great haſte, but he was qualified 
to do ſo, as his memory was. richly furniſhed. 
The materials, though haſtily produced, were 
generally of intrinſic value; and he did not often 
give himſelf the trouble to tranſcribe his com- 
poſition, but ſent it to the preſs as it teemed 
from his prolific mind and memory. 


He has confeſſedly more learning than* origi- 
nal invention. As a work of great erudition, 
. J admire 
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I admire the Plinianæ Exercitationes in Solimum. 
Solinus himſelf is an author of little value.” His 
work is entitled Polyhiſtor, and dedicated or 
addreſſed to Adventus. It is chiefly geographi« 
cal, and, like our modern geographical grammars, 
gives ſomething of the hiſtory and relates the cu- 
rioſities of the countries which it deſcribes. ; So- 
linus's work fills not more than ſixty- three folio 
pages; but Salmaſius's Exercitationes upon it, 
take up near a thouſand, printed cloſely in 
columns. Salmaſius did not eſteem Solinus's 
book, though he made. uſe. of it as a ſubject on 
which to write almoſt as many annotations as 


croud the pages of two large folios. Salmaſius 


calls Solinus mirum nugatorem; merum miſcelli- 
onem ; omnia turbantem et confundentem ſimium 
Scaliger characteriſes him as a moſt futile, au- 
thor. It is certain that he often quotes the 


words of Pliny, and applies them in a different 


meaning from that in which they were intended. 
Salmaſius knew. the defects of Solinus, and 
therefore his choice of his work for the purpoſe 


of a comment, u no diſgrace to the annotator. 


4 


c Plinium emendare, explicare, et caligare, 
« his . Exercitationibus propoſui, ſed eo ordine 
% quo compilavit eum Solinus; quem et ipſum 


* eadem quoque operi non ſolum meliorem facere, 


verum etiam quam malus fit auler, ry 4601 
*« pars eſt inſtituti noſtrĩi. ? * 
| Salmafius, Exereit. a I Epik. 
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The Exercitationes are juſtly held in high eſteem. 
They furniſh a great variety and quantity of in- 
formation; and r een calls them, im- 
5 Fa. r . | 


| *Þ Juſtice to niece author, I have 
mentioned theſe circumſtances concerning his cha- 
raQer, and the eſtimation in which he was held 
x cke learned of his own age. Milton's ſeverity 
of cenſure has rendered him an object of hatred 
and contempt in our country: But now, at 
laſt, when the rage of party-fury is no more, 
juſtice muſt hold the balance, and in weighing 
the merits of Milton and Salmaſius, muſt allot 
to Milton the praiſe of uncommon genius and 
learning united; and to Salmaſius, not indeed 


the praiſe of Mitton's genius, but of pg 
i to min. 1 not ARA 


7 m__ the following impartial account of 
s from a Lexicographer, 


4 Chudias Salmaſius, lerttieus Gs tilh mus, 

« juriſconſultus et orator inſignis, filius Benigni, 

« ſenatoris parlamenti Divionenſis, ex matre 
« puriorem religionem hauſit cum lacte; flu- 

« « diis dein admotus, tam ſtupendos in, 1s fecit 
N 0 progreſſi us, ut vix decennis Græca Latinaque 
'« carmina feliciter conderet. Exin Parifiis; 
90-4 1 bg ++ & Heidelberg, 
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„ Heidelbergs, alibique verſatus, Burdegalam 


_ « ſe recepit, uxore ibi ducta. In academiam 


« Oxonienſem et Pariſienſem, ampliſſimis pre- 
« miis invitatus, ut et alia in loca, Hollandiam 


« prætulit, et  academiam Lugdunenſem per 


« annos aliquammultos illuſtravit. Inde tamen a 


« Sueciz Regina Holmiam fe pellici paſſus, ibi 


« zſtatem integram tranſegit. In Belgium 


« poſtea redux, cum uxorem ad Spadanas aquas 


« comitaretur; obiit A. C. 1652; operibus 
« egregiis famam Adeptus immortalem. 1 


The following parallel between Grotius and 


Salmaſius was drawn by D'Argonne. 


„ Salmaſius kite Kvely guten and u mk 
* F10ns menge. All his books are extempo- 


« rary. But he did not digeſt the  ſubjeQts 
« which he treated. Whatever he gave the 
public, he gave with diſdain, and as if he was 


« in a paſſion. He ſeemed to throw his Greek, 


« his Latin, and all his knowledge, at peoples 


« heads. 
„ Grotius, on the contrary, conſidered every 


« thing, digeſted every thing, and arranged it 


« judiciouſly. He pays reſpe& to his reader. 
His erudition is like a great river, which dif- 
<« tules itſelf far and wide, and does good to all 
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« the world. Every work of Grotius is a ma- 


« ter-piece in its kind; a thing unexampled 


among the antients and moderns. Never did 
« an author make a better choice of ſubjects. 
„He grows great with them, and they grow 
great under his pe. W 8 cum r 


4 rerum vis b pol 


There was ſomething i in the temper and man- 
ners of Salmaſius which made him enemies; yet 
the moſt illuſtrious critics, as I have already 
hinted, are warm in his praiſe. Voſſius calls 
him, « Virum nunquam ſatis laudatum, ingens 


4 ſiterarum columen.”” Caſaubon ſays of him, 


« Eft profeQto digniſſimus quem omnes boni 
« ament. Grotius charaQerizes his learning 
with the epithet cenſummaliſſimam. It was the 
poet of Paradiſe Loſt who addreſſed him by the 

names of fool, blockhead, and. en Such 1 is 
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On the motives of moral ary. TIN 
expect a total difregard to fame.-—Profeſſions of 
philanthropy, eee. W Y ſe her A 

the 228 


* 


* 7 40 4 't 
REA: . and gold are rare, hidden 

under the earth, or in the beds of rivers'z 
but perhaps truth, as it is more valuable than 


diamonds and gold, is alſo more difficult to be 


found in a ſtate of perſect and unſullied purity. 


A man ſcarcely, knows the truth of his bon 


mind, his own avowed and profeſſed ſenti- 
ments 3; ſo juſt is the remark of the Scriptures, 
THAT THE HEART IS DECEITFUL G 
ALL mes wao CAN KNOW W 1 


4-1 1 


. like bir hi wel bel 
and imperſect, are very apt to deceive them- 


ſelves and their readers, in repreſenting the mo- - 


tives which impel them both to en, and to 
publiſh their Lucubrations. 


If you think it worth while to inſpeft Pre- 
faces and Dedications, you will find many au- 


thors declare, that their chief motive is a deſire 


to inform the underſtandings, or to correct the 
morals of the world, regardleſs of themſelves, 
ea T's > whether 


„ 
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whether fame or obſcurity is to be their final 
portion. They are contented to withdraw 
themſelves ſo long as the public receive advan- 
tage: While the cauſe of truth is m_— > 


Ning e eee 


1 man were a weep 6 — „ 
is found to be in his moſt informed and improv- 
ed ſtate beneath the moon, we might believe 
that writers, who recommend liberality and 
public ſpirit with much ſtrength of argument, 
were themſelves poſſeſſed of thoſe qualities in a 
degree which taught them to forget themſelves, 
as they ſometimes profeſs, in their zeal to pro- 
mote the welfare of the public; but few men 
are fo elevated as to be diveſted of ſelſ- love. 
One writer may renounce money; but then 
perhaps he is impelled by fame: another may 
renounce fame; but then he is actuated by the 
love of lucre. If a few have written merely to 
inform and amend their fellow-creatures,' they 
muſt have been ſuch as were remarkably elevated 
and enlightened by the pure principles of Chriſ- 
tianity. Heathen philoſophy and human learn- 
ing produce not ſuch moral heroiſm. 


But what ſhall we ſay of thoſe 88 
writers who compoſe and publiſh with the liberal 
view of Glivering 1 us al from ſuperſtition, or of 


1 22111 1 diſabufng | 
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an uncommon ſhare of benevolence, they are 
outrageouſly philanthropic, and, if their pre- 
faces ate to be: believed; they mean only to 
deliver their fellow - creatures from the manacles 
of prejudice. But from the. ſtyle! of dictation 
which they aſſume, and the diſpleaſure thex 
expreſs on being convicted of error and fallacy, 
there is reaſon to believe that they are under 
the influence of pride and ſelfiſnneſs; of that 
peculiar ſelfiſhneſs which leads them, for the 
ſake of gratifying their vanity, and of obtaining 
diſtinction among thoſe of whom they aſſect a 
contempt; to hazard the diſturbance of the re- 
poſe, and even the deſtruction of the human 
race. VIGOR ee, 24th | "I 


it bus... 55:10am 16. wo \- wil i 
| - There ae daniels. many men who 8 
diſcharge; the duties of life, in the civil and do- 
meſtic circles, from a virtuous principle; and 
very often ſacrifice both their eaſe and their pe- 
cuniary intereſt to the performance of them; 
but what man ſhall ſay: that it is his indiſpenſable 
duty to write, and to print his writings, for the 
improvement of the public? Who gave him 
this commiſſion? A man may have an inclination 
to write his thoughts, and he may alſo be impel- 
led by the fine feelings of his genius; but will any - 
man who publiſbes, declare that, in doing ſo, he has 
no other motive or ſtimulus whateyer but the 
h F6 . good 


good of mankind ? If be is a good man, he 
and the hope that they will do good may have 
weight in prevailing on him to oſſer them to 
monly a mixture of vanity: even in this laudable 
motive; and that, if he examines his heart, he 
will find in it a defire of diſtinQtion as a man of 
letters, and a love of literary fame. He wiſhes, 
fe tollere bumo, to raiſe himſelf while he ſerves 
others : vgs UE Eo 


| And allowing this. to. e 6. 6. 
ſhame or culpability ? And, ſince there is no 
evil in being impelled to good and uſeful actions 
partly by the love of fame, why ſhould authors 

ſtudiouſly diſavow that motive, and hypocri- 
tically declare, that they are impelled by no 
other principle than the deſire of beneſiting their 
fellow creatures? Such pretenſions are the mere 
cant of authorſhip; a flimſy covering, intended 
to conceal that which is no diſgrace, ſince it is 
found to be the attendant of the 1 0 
Nate of nun nature. 


e er W and en 
cha Cintai But Cicero felt, and avowed a 
' 1 Love of fame; and has left it on record; as his 
opinion that the Leſt and noblſt natures are th 

SC e eee 39 SYVIHL T0 moſt 
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He 9 is N ly in 11 11 in publiſhing 
his ſentiments by the love of | God and man, 
without any commixture « of pride and vanity, 
is, 1 muſt ackno ledge, a a much greater man 
than Cicero; A ching e can give him 
this clevation, L repeat, 25 it an be THE 
RELIGION OF Jzsvs CarisT. An man who 
is deeply impreſſed with a ſenſe of his duty as 
a Chriſtian, may be led. to. believe, and may, in 
conſequence of 15 belief, 1 bew, by his actions. 
that all his /alents are 10 be uſed in the imme- 
diate Tervice of him who gave them, in return 
ing him praiſe, and in diffuſing happineſs among 
his creatures to the beſt of his abilities. But 

our gold has always a great mixture of alloy 
and he who oſtentatiouſly pretends, that the 
ore in his compoſition is perſebtly pure, is in 
danger of being conſidered as an impaſtor. The 
very pretenſian to ſo much purity is itſelf a pats 
ticle.of RO PRE EIN: 2 


1 on . 
the appearance of unattainable excellence; and 


let not the reader, on the other, expect or de- 
mand it. In the preſent infirmity of human 
nature, it is ſufficient that good is intended and 


Ne 
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produced ; though the motive is not entirely 
free from vanity or ſelf intereſt. But 1 think 
it would be prudent if authors would. ceaſe, to 
declare, that their publications are entirely * 
effect of a regard for mankind, n 
for diſtinction or reward. Such a a prof We 
as ĩt is not rendered probable by. uniform expe- 
rience of human nature in its moſt perfect ſtate, 
conduces to diminiſh the credit of the author, 
inſtead of adyancing it, and therefore cauſes his 
_ to have leſs influence, on thoſe whom i it 
1 intended to benekt... It favours of empiriciſm. 
The diſcerning part of, man! kind always expect 
and make allowance for ſome degree of lelf· love 
in every aft of ſocial beneficence. 1 


- Many: e are" iniledd-Sactived: od 513 
from: authors; diae\ptxſoRicts'-which they fee 
recommended in their books, and are diſguſted 
and diſappointed at beholding in them the com- 


mon frailties and infirmities of human nature. 
But if you expect the moraliſt to be as good as 


the morals he deſcribes or recommends in his 
writings, then expect _ n to be al- 
dee 6 HI (18 963.2078. .3* % { 
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The ſupernatural influence of the Deity en ebe | 


mind of man. pat and hana | 
o alſbelieue it. 11 BY OY HAT2E vt 
4 242 4 Apo 

A 8 the Winter Evenings approach, 
Chriſtmas, I 


every one of us, chan all the OO 


ſhall ſometimes. devote my 7 
Lucubratiqns to ſubjeQs of more importance to. 


loſophy which the world ever admired.. . . ..”- 
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cane A Hase 3 What: is. the beginning of 


motion in the ſoul ? ht is evident that it is, as in 
the untverſe, "God himſelf, and all in Him. For 
it is the ſame NUMEN in us, that moves all things 
in ſome ſort or other z od ae 91 2 
is not reaſon, but ſomething whic is better : : but 
what can be better than ſcience, but G 18 1 
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- liger, on reading it, could not repreſs the warm 
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The paſſage from Ariſtotle which 1 have 
here quoted is very remarkable, and well worth 
the attention of every ſtudent in divinity. Sca- 


ſentiments which it excited, but burſt into the 
following exclamation, . 


% Qn AIs, DIVINE vi?" DRY IN 
NOBIS ' ALIQU1D DIVINUM QUOD SIT 
PRESTANTIUS IPSA RATIONE? AN T1B1 


QUOQYE Nori FUERUNT 1PSI- RADII 
d rrrus sAxeri? What ſayeft thou, © thu 


divine Philo ſopher ? hk there any thing within us 


of a cele tial nature, and more excellent than rea- 


Jon ? Were them the irradiations ef the He 


Ghoſt known to thee op 


© TO EN HMIN @EION. "The divinity with- 
in us! An idea which approaches very neatly to 
the fublime doQrines of the Chriſtian religion, 


reſpecting the exiſtence and operation of the 
third perſon in the Holy Trinity: 


kn Dovs.in nobls agitante caleſcimus il, 


Tbere Is, Ga, every reaſon to believe, that 
Cod Almighty youchſafed to beſtow a conſider- 


able e degree ret of religious illumination on the minds 
of the — * Heathens. The ſoul of man, whether 


Heathen or Chriſtian, purified and exalted by 
| knowledge, 
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= vine; and benevolence, could not 


but bee een 
Goodneſs, and Mercy. God ſaw that it was 
good, comparatively good, and, as the emanation 
of his love, indulged it with the view of celeſ 
tial truths *, But this revelation was hut partial 
and confined, till, in the wonderful diſpenſa- 
tions of Divine Wiſdom, it ſeemed good to 
God to ſend 81M who brought life, and immor- 
tality to light through the goſpel. 120 FE 


How does the doArine taught us s by — 
heavenly en elevate and AY, hu 


* Thus the Platoniſts, by tradition or :lumi- 
nation, had acquired an idea of the Trinity⸗ 
iſt, To ev 7 rale —ad, "Nov; or Ne- Who was alſo 
the onαν,,Se zu, ve chat i 18, Iſt, the One 5 

abſolutely good, — zd, The Mind or ares «94s 
e ROS + reps 32 
ner i 0 

" Sencea's ds are re irkable :_ « Quilgui 
« formator e fait, par ule Daus elt aig 
« -2mnium, five incorporalis Ratio, ingentium 
Hoperum „ſtve divinus srikirvs, per om- 
© nia, maxima, minima; quali intentione diffuſus.” 
Whoever was the former of the univerſe, whether 
God Almighty, whether incorporeal Reaſan, whe- 
ther the divine Syirit, diffuſed equally through. all 
things, the, greateſt and the leaſt, he adds, five 

* Fatum.” See Jorun's Diſcourſes! py _ Chriſtian 
Religion, n bd diag 
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manity ! A particle of the Divinity we „learn 


condeſcends to unite itſelf moſt intimately with 
our ſpiritual eſſence; and not only ſo, but our 


very bodies are rendered the temples of the divine 
Perſon. Theſe poor frail habitations of the ſoul 
are not thought unworthy of being made the 
manſions of one Perſon in the Godhead. Myſte- 
rious, yet comfortable and animating truth! 
And let us never incur the danger of loſing the 
aſſociation of this Sanctiſier, Illuminator, and 
Comforter, by diſbelieving, with preſumptuous 
audacity, the reality of his exiſtence, or doubt- 
ing his actual de on the * of good 
men. | 

I know that Bec is more common than to 
attribute all the operations of the holy ſpirit to 
imagination and enthuſiaſm ; and that they who 
at any time have made pretenſions to any ſpecies 
or degree of influence of this ſupernatural kind, 
have been treated, by wicked and worldly men, 
as well as by proud philoſophers, with contempt 
and, reſen ment, a ſana ical impoſtors, or fooliſh 
devotees. He who undertakes to maintain the 
reality. of it, is conſidered by the vain and ſu- 
perficial pretenders to ſingular wiſdom, as little 
different from a fool or a hypocrite. I fear 
that perſons thus diſpoſed to. ridicule all idea 
of f ſupernatural influence on the mind of man 

tam | by 
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by the operation of the Holy Ghoſt, are in 
a deplorable condition. They ſeem to be 
among thoſe whoſe hearts are rendered inſen- - 
ſible, and whoſe eyes are darkened, becauſe they 
have perverſely and preſumptuouſiy refuſed to 
receive the truth as it is in I with due er | 
and OW" 

It is by no means inconſiſtent with the ſu- 
blimeſt philoſophy, independently of religion, 
to believe that the Supreme Being is able to 
at on the human mind by an inviſible and 
ſupernatural influence. The moſt celebrated 
philoſophers of antiquity have given reaſon to 
believe, that they thought there was a very 
intimate connection between the - ſoul of man 
and the effence of the Divinity : nor did it ap- 
pear in the leaſt contradictory to nature and 
poſhbility, that he who made both the ſoul and 
body in a moſt wonderful manner, ſhould be able 
to act upon them ſecretly, yet powerfully, and in 
a manner ſcarcely leſs wonderful chan their 
ae ee chi | 


U _ By "= 


I maſt confeſs 1 cannot help — thi N 
doctrine of the Holy Ghoſt, and its operation on 
the human mind, as at once the ſublimeſt r 
moſt mem doctrine nd A e 
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reach by my own poor efforts. I ſtruggle, but 


am defeated ; I climb, but I fall, All is weak- 


nels, all is miſery. But evil is not without a 


remedy. God Almighty has promiſed to 


ſtrengthen my weakneſs and comfort my ſorrow, 


by actually participating in my nature, if I en- 


deavour to render myſelf not unworthy of the 


merciful condeſcenſion. 


The Scripture expreſſes the entrance of the 


Holy Ghoſt into the heart of man in firong and 


lively language. We are born again. We 
gt new creatures. Glorious advancement 

to felicity and perfection. Here is ſcope for 
ambition. By this union we become truly en- 
nobled. How ſordid, how mean, how baſe do 
the diſtinctions on which men pride themſelves 
appear, on the compariſon! The true Chriſtian, 
whom God has bleſſed with the influence of his 
holy ſpirit, is the only character which deſerves 
the appellation. of great. All other pretenſions 
to greatneſs appear childiſh and ridiculous. The 
PALINGENESIA alone can aggrandize fallen 
man. | | 


Profeſſed wits aa profeſſed SON 1 Wag both 
of the minute ſpecies, will treat this ſubje& with 
ridicule. They are ready to denominate whatever 

vol is 


How little happineſs and perfection can! 
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is advanced on the ſubject of ſupernatural inſlu- 
ence, the mere rant of enthuſiaſm. Abuſe, how- 


ever, proves nothing but the levity or anger of 


him who has recourſe to it. Let it be remembered 
by him who feels himſelf diſpoſed to deride the 
doctrine of ſupernatural influence on the human 
mind, that it is not merely the doctrine of any 
mortal, but of the holy ſcriptures ; and that its 
truth has been confirmed by the actual experience 
of many good and pious men, whoſe reaſon was 
in too great a degree of perfection to be eaſily 
deceived, and whoſe hearts would not permit 
them to deceive others. Is it more difficult to 
believe that the Spirit of God can operate on 
che human ſoul, than that a piece of ſtone or 
iron, where there is no influence or effluence 


uiſible or tangible, ſhould he” _ to anne a 
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CHAP. II. 


lau, wy the character and converſation of 
: £902 FS an or eee 


Surg . . of human na. 
ture was accurate. and extenſive, obſeryes, 
that there is no ambition more general than that 
of being reputed a Wit; and, at the ſame time, 
that a very ſmall part of mankind can make juſt 
nn. to the character. 


All human race e would fain be wits, 
But thouſands miſs for one that hits. 


Whoever has converſed much in the world 
will have had opportunities of obſerving the pre- 
tender to wit without the reality. Inſtead of 
diffuſing mirth and pleaſure, which is the natural 
effect of true wit, the pretender to it diſturbs and 
wearies men of ſenſe, and extorts a laugh of 
approbation from none but the weak and the 


extremely complaiſant. 


The Buffoon is one of the commoneſt cha- 
rafters among the affected Wits. The tricks 
which he condeſcends to practiſe have uſually 


more 


pri 
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more of oddity than humour. - He may ſerve 
to create a laugh. in a large and mixed company, 
or to come in with the fool and the dwarf after 
dinner: but, in the ſociety of thoſe who aſſem- 
ple for the pleaſure of converſation, he is the 
diſturber of all decorum, and the confounder of 
all reaſon. He is borne with from a reſpect to 
his perſon, or from mere good nature; but 
there is ſcarcely a more pitiable object, than 
that of a man who is exerting every effort 
to attract the admiration of his company, and, 
after all, is received with nay or en 
to with a conſtrained civility. | 


The 8 of the Punſter 1 
b common in the preſent age as it was about 
half a century ago; but it is not extinct. y 
writers, particularly the Spectator, have ex- 
preſſed themſelves very warmly againſt the poor 
punſters. I cannot conſider them of conſe- 
quence enough to excite indignation. They 
are a harmleſs race. They mean no injury; 
and, if they can cauſe a laugh, they think their 
endeavours amply rewarded. While they attend 
to time and place, there ſurely can be no harm in 
them; but, on the contrary, there muſt be much 
good in promoting mirth and good humour. The 
great danger is, leſt they totally forget the pro- 
prieties. 1 time and * 3 for the applauſe 
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applied, is a temptation to be always endeavour- 
ing to ſhine in the ſame excellence. The con- 
ſequence is not only the interruption of rational 
and {ſerious converſation, but the introduction 
of a number of bad puns, which, inſtead of 
pleaſing, fatigue the hearer, and, inſtead of 
producing applauſe, cauſe a ſupreme, though 
poſſibly, a ſecret contempt. _ 


He, indeed, who either knows not, or, if he 
knows, neglects the propriety of time and place, 
can never appear to adyantage in company, or 
contribute to rational amuſement. The aſſected 
buffoon is ſeldom either eſtimable or agreeable ; 
though it is evident that he is deſirous of pleaſing 
by the pains he takes to exert his abilities, and 
by the diſappointment which his looks ex- 
preſs when his efforts fail of producing their 
eſſect. The truth is, that he cannot ſupport 
a ſerious character, but obtrudes his oddities 
on thoſe whoſe minds are engaged in private 
buſineſs of conſequence to themſelves or families, 
and who are unwilling to be interrupted by levity 
and impertinence. If the buffoon would reſerve 
his exhibitions for the ſeaſons appropriated to 
recreation, his attempts to pleaſe would entitle 
him to the thanks inſtead of the contempt of his 
aſſociates. As he is uſually good-natured, and 
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free from all bad deſigns, I cannot think he de- 
ſerves that ſeverity of cenſure with which the 
proud and ſullen ſometimes treat him. He who 
undertakes to divert others by buffoonery, de- 
ſcends greatly, and lays himſelf at the mercy of 
his company. Let him receive the applauſe of 
good-natured complaiſance, which he will think 
an a ener for his voluntdey aries. 


The tribe n dite is too bbw 
and too various to admit of a ſpecific enumera- 
tion. My paper would become a volume if 1 
were to enter into a particular deſcription of the 
Mimic, the Droll, the Jeſter, the Story- teller, 


the Practical Joker, and the many other charatters 


which are wholly employed in diſplaying ſuch 
qualities as contribute to excite laughter. It 
will be ſufficient for my preſent purpoſe to con- 
clude with a few | obſervations. - 


| it is, very certain that true wit and true 
humour, I mean ſuch as are produced with eaſe 
and ſucceſs on every proper occaſion, are truly 
eſtimable. They are brilliant jewels, which 
ſparkle to the eye, and, at the ſame time, are 
of ſolid” and intrinſic value. I cenſure only the 
affectation of wit and humour, that conſtant 
endeavour to ſhine by ſmart ſayings and odd 
doings, which proceeds from vanity alone unſup- 


G ported 
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ported by genius, and fatigues and importunes, 

inſtead of I FAIRER notice 
and praiſe nnn. TY 


, W anti of thi folly derive 
it from having heard the applauſe beſtowed on 
ſome man of real wit and humour, and from a 
deſire of enjoying a ſimilar admiration... It 
would be happy if they could diveſt themſelves 
of a_ fooliſh ambition, which renders them dil. 
agreeable and ridiculous; and if they could learn 
to ſeek eſteem rather than admiration, and to 
found their pretenſions to it, not on jeſting and 
buffoonery, but on good ſenſe and common 


propriety. 


Know thyſelf, was a precept worthy of an ora- 
cle. They who are acquainted with their own 
abilities and characters, will ſeldom be expoſed to 
contempt. It is an ignorance of themſelves that 
leads men to affect wit when nature has given 
only a common capacity; for ſurely none would 
willingly expoſe themſelves to the diſpleaſure of 
all around them, if they forelaw that their 
attempts would be unattended with ſucceſs 
through the deficiency of natural talents. They 
certainly do not diſcover their own defect. And 
how ſhall they learn it? By obſerving with 


care the «eg which. Oc n e 
| produce 
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times happen that a good joke may be loſt by the 
ſtupidity of the hearers ; but he would pay him- 
ſelf too great -a compliment who ſhould con- 
clude, that whenever his jokes have failed, the 


fault was not in himſelf, but in the audience. 


If what he ſays or does is received with coldneſs _ 


or impatience, and produces a deriſion of him. 
ſelf, and not a laugh at his joke, he may venture 
to ſuſpect that he has miſtaken his talent. If 
this happens often, he may do more than ſuſ- 
pect; he may be certain. If he has any regard 
to his character, and wiſhes to poſleſs the 
eſteem and reſpe& of thoſe with whom he is 
converſant, he will immediately deſiſt from 


buffoonery, mimickry, punning, ſtory-telling, 
waggiſm, verfifying, and ſpouting, and endea- 
vour to fill his place in ſociety reſpectably, by 
exerciſing the qualities of common fenſe, good. 

nature, civility, and politeneſs. Theſe will 
always ſecure him from contempt. It is not in 
the power of every one to ſhine in company; 
but there is not a man in the world who may 


not render himſelf reſpettable, or at leaſt; toler- 


able, by modeſty, humility, attention to others, 
by difcretion in regulating his words and actions, 
by a due diſcrimination of RY in nn 
place, and perſons. _— 
e 


produce on the company. It may indeed ſome- 


| 


— 5 
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CHAP. III. 


The affeftation of learning in converſation, — 
Eke quam videri recommended. 


pf Then are many perſons who, though 

they have not enjoyed the advantages of a 
regular education, yet, having read the com- 
mon books in the Engliſh language, make, on 
the ſlender ſtock of literature ſo acquired, an 
oftentatious diſplay of extenſive erudition. They 
are unwilling to take the trouble of ſevere and 
methodical ſtudy, but at the ſame time * to 
on 1 for their Kill 1 in letters. 


It is entertaining to obſerve the artifices of 


perſons who are influenced by this kind of va- 
nity. They are very careful to know the cha- 
racter of their company; for if there is any one 
in it of acknowledged learning and real ſkill, 
they either ſit ſilent, or give the converſation 
a turn to ſubjects not at all connected with 
letters. They talk of a faſhionable player, 
or ſinger, a new invented dreſs, or the news 
and politics of the preſent moment. They ſpeak 
loud, and in an over- bearing ſtyle, ſo that a 


modeſt and diffident man, whoſe animal ſpirits 
are not ſo ſtrong as their own, is borne down 


by mere noiſe and yehemence, If an ingenious 


| obſervation 


- — — m_ ad nit „„ a 


* 
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_ obſervation is made, they either treat it with 


ridicule, or receive it in contemptuous filence ; 


and the modeſt man who made it, is diſtreſſed 
and aſhamed of that which ey N * 


to his honour. 


But the ſphere in which they dh exert 
themſelves, is the company of perſoris of ſome 
rank and conſequence, who have more wealth 
than wit, and more honours than good quali- 
ties. Here they are ſure of being repaid for 
their exertions by good dinners, good wine, and 
noiſy feſhvity. They enter the room with an 
air of great importance, take the elbow chair 
unaſked, put their ſpectacles on, and, after look- 
ing round the room with the fulleſt aſſurance, 
deliver their opinions on the reigning topic with 
a tone of deciſion, and in a ſtyle of abſolute au- 
thority. It is aſtoniſhing how a company, even 
of ſenſible perſons, will ſubmit to a bold pre- 
tender, who poſſeſſes a ſufficient aſſurance to 
carry him through all obſtacles. All liſten. He 
feels the force of encouragement, and proceeds. 
He has laid in a ſtore of hard, polyſyllabic 
words, and theſe he utters moſt confidently, 
without knowing or. caring whether or not he 
15 right 1 in their application. The company ad- 
miring that learning which they are conſcious 
they. n 442 guy NY 
76 G 3 pretender 
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_ pretender at the higheſt rate. They celebrate 


him wherever they go. His character is thus 
raiſed, and if he is in the church, or indeed in 
either of the profeſſions, he will be likely to 
obtain preferment and rewards from his loqua- 
city. When the diſpenſers of rewards are not 
qualified to judge of merit, it is not poſſible 
but that they ſhould be miſled by bold pretenders, 
and give that which is due to ſolid worth, to 
him who only poſſeſſes a fuperficial ſmattering, 
with a og Po goe: | | 


1 Thoſe who ove to command the admiration 
of the ignorant by pretending to learning, often 
avail themſelves of an eafy artifice. They 
learn the prevailing topic of converſation, and 
take care to read upon it Juſt before they go into 
company. Dictionaries conſtitute their libraries. 
They have little elſe to do than to look out the 
ſubjet of general converfation in the volumes 
of er mn | 


If a comet appears, or a remarkable ech 
happens, they read the articles Comet and Eclipfe 
in the Encyclopedia, juſt before they go into 
company, and are thus enabled to aſtoniſh the 
unfuſpecting and the ignorant by the depth and 
accuracy of their knowledge. They have the 
nen to nn e remarks as If they 

Were 
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were unpremeditated; ſometimes prefacing them | 
with an affeted apology for the defect of their 
memories; and at others, hinting that they 
formerly ſtudied theſe things, but that they had 
not been able to due eee 
nn . 6 - 


They are very fond of ee and We | 
they underſtand. neither Latin nor Greek, wall 
yet contrive to learn of ſome ſchool-boy halt a 
dozen . verſes from Horace, Virgil, Homer, or 
the Anthologia; and take care to ſpout them 
in the company of thoſe who cannot judge of the 
propriety of the application. They will repeat 
Homer's Ton d apemeibomenos with vehemence, 
and ſhed tears expreſſive of their ſenſibility to the 
pathos of the ſentiment and language. Ho- 
mer! Homer! they exclaim, read Homer in the 
original, and you need read no more. All 
other authors will appear contemptible on the 
compariſon. He contains every thing ; all arts 
and ſciences, law, phyſic, and divinity.” In the 
mean time, the pretender does not really know 
the letters of the Greek alphabet, and is no better 
acquainted with Homer in the original, than 
with the BOT 


Another i ae among thoſe who 
feel the impulſe of literary vanity, without poſ- 
_ any real knowledge which « can | entitle 

e them 
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them to diſtinction, is that of learning a few 
tricks with an electrical machine; or collecting 
butterflies, moths, ſtones, or other phyſical cu- 
rioſities. By the inſpection of dictionaries they 
acquire the ſcientific names; and by calling a 
nettle, or a dandelion, or a pebble by ſome long 
latinized appellation, they aſſume the pride of 


profound learning, and are often complimented 
with the admiration of their ignorant aſſociates. 


They are particularly inclined to engage in 
religious ſubjects, and frequently endeavour to 
evince their learning and ingenuity by attacking 
the Bible, and the whole ſyſtem of Revelation. 
It ſometimes happens that perſons of this cha- 
rater will produce objections to the Bible, though 
they have never read it. They inſpe& ſome of 
thoſe conceited writers, who have endeavoured 
to raiſe themſelves to notice by diffuſing ſcepti- 
ciſm, and produce the contemptible cavils of ſuch 
men as their own inventions. In the company 
of honeſt, ſober, unſuſpicious perſons, who are 
unfurniſhed with learning and experience, they 
ſtrike every one with wonder, They paſs for 
prodigies of wit and wiſdom by quoting Voltaire 
and Bolingbroke, and by naming ſome authors 
whom thoſe excentric writers mention, but 
whom, perhaps, they never read, or read with- 
out a ſufficient knowledge of the language to un- 
derſtand them completely. 

This 
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This part of their converſation may be truly 
injurious, as it may communicate bad principles 
among the inconſiderate, and thoſe who are al- 
ready not very well· diſpoſed; it ought therefore 
to ſubjeQ them to contempt and abhorrence. 


When their ſubjects are italy matters of 
human learning and ” curioſity, their arrogant 
pretenſions are innocent with reſpect to others, 
and only expoſe themſelves to the juſt ridicule of 
all who are enabled, by their ſolid ſenſe and im- 
provements, to ſee the futility of their conver- 
ſation. 


A deßre to entertain the company in which 
we converſe, and to procure their eſteem by a 
modeſt diſplay of our accompliſhments, is by no 
means unreaſonable, or reprehenſible; but let 
it operate in leading us to be really what we 
wiſh to appear. Let ſolidity of merit be firſt 
ſecured, and it will ſhine, mans a true 3 
with its own luſtre. * 


T W july be . 
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CHAS... TT 


The affelation of being miſerable—Falſ: ft ing. 


Gloomy books di ER Oi Rr ARG recom- 
mended. 


Proteus. In the endeavour to obtain diſ- 


e is fre- 


quently affected. 


I believe it is conſidered by many as honour- 
able to poſſeſs a degree of that ſenfibility which 
is too delicate to bear the common aſperities of 
buman life ; and there is a ſtyle of complaint 
which is thought pretty, and a ſort of woe 
which has been indulged as luxury. If I might 
borrow a term from criticiſm for the uſe of 
ethics, I. would denominate the querulous 
affeQation, of miſery, the elegiac ſtyle of life. 
The plaintive tone of elegiac language, and the 


ſoft tinge of melancholy, without any real 


cauſe, are very ſimilar to the converſation and 
ſentiments of thoſe numerous complainers who 
have adopted the elegiac liyle of life, becauſe 
they conſidered 1 it as pretty- 


I reverence the ſorrows of the fy n 
Their tears are ſacred. But thoſe who affect a 
ſenſibility 
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city which thoy 66: not poſſeſs, and act a 
woe which they never felt, are to be conſidered 
as ridiculous and reprehenſible, becauſe they 
make.a mock of human miſery, and ſport with 
that compaſſion which ought never to be abuſed, 
and which += fri drove 
aflected affliction. 


T reſpett the character of 6 Gray as his 
of à man of remarkable virtue, learning, and 
genius, united. Bur he was melancholy with- 
out reaſon ; and, T apprehend, he was not en- 
tirely free from the wiſh to be confidered as a 
man endowed with feelings unknown to the reſt 
of men, Every man of genius certainly has 
acute feelings; but thoſe feelings will lead him 
to high enjoyments, and wilt make life more 
pleaſurable than painful, if he will but fabmit to 
the guidance of his reaſon, and alſo keep him- 
ſelf free from the afſectation of fingular mi- 
fery. Pride, and an inſatiable deſire of praiſe, 
will indeed often cauſe, in the votaries of fame, 
pangs unknown to others, and wh. ch carmot be 


reaſonably indulged. 


Palma negata macrum, donata reducit ad | 
Sie teve, fic parvum eſt, animum quod laudis avarum 
Subruit, amt Teficit—— | Hen. N 
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no ſenkible reader; ſince it was evident tnt their 


miſery was no leſs fictitious ee (ng 
logy. e Foal 


The affeQation of woe is chiefly a wither, the 


foſter ſex, in whom it is ſometimes ſuppoſed to 


have been amiable. Pity, it has been ſaid, is nearly 
related to love. But the pity muſt be ſincere. 
Affected woe will only excite affected pity, 
which is nearly related to a paſſion very different 
from love. Beauty in tears, while thoſe tears 


are believed to be natural, muſt powerfully call 


for the protection of every man not deſtitute of 
generoſity ; but if the call is found to haye been 
frequently made without ſufficient reaſon, though 
it may cauſe the attention of falſe and ſelfiſh gal- 
lantry, it will not raiſe the eſteem of the eſti- 


mable. She, who wiſhes for ſuch eſteem, will 


be prudent in diveſting herſelf of every kind of 
affectation. ‚ 


1 am ſorry to ſee a taſte prevail for novels 
which exhibit unnatural pictures of miſery, and 
diffuſe a kind of taſte for the woeful. The 
novel entitled FYerter, is of a bad tendency, 
and cannot have failed to have given the falſely 


delicate, the over-refined, and the idolizers of 


themſelves, additional tag in the 
CO of miſer yx. 
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Elegies, Elegiac Sonnets, Night Thoughts, 
and Contemplations on gloomy. ſubjects, have 
a tendency. to diffuſe a ſhade over the imagina- 
tion which ſhall cauſe in many a miſery no 
leſs real than actual ſuſſering; and they « counte- 
nance more in ſeeking the gratification of a per- 
verſe vanity by pretending to fingular wretched- 
neſs, There is certainly a great portion of evil 
in the world, real and unavoidable, and it ſeems 
a peculiar degree of folly to encreaſe it by affec- 
tation. Affectation will encteaſe it; for we 
become in time the characters which, we have 
habitually aſſumed. It is particularly wrong in 
this country, where the inhabitants are naturally 
inclined to a dejection of ſpirits, to indulge the 
imagination in giving a ſombrous and diſmal 
colour to every thing around it. It i is greatly | 
in our power to make the horizon of our mind 


dark and cloudy, or ſerene as th blue æther, and 


# # + 3% 


in a fine ſummer evening. 7916 {omen 


It is a queſtion i in ae py, An 3 22 
cipitur, reciptatur ad modum recipientis, Whether 
whatever . is, received (or perceived, as. it ſuits 
the preſent ſubject better) be perceived according 

| de- 


to the percipient's mode, or pow! 

gree of perception; and 1 Paper be 

often anſwered, when. applied to morals, in the 

en There is abſolute good in life, and 
abſoluts 


— - 


_— v.42 


= 6 * 
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abſolute evil; but they both may be in a great 
degree transformed by the manner in which they 
are viewed and poſſeſſed. A four difpoſition, 
operating like a chemical acid; will turn the 
ſweeteft cup into an unpalateable beverage ; as a 
contented, placid, meek, and gentle mind, in- 
fuſing ſweetneſs into the bittereſt draught, wil 
cauſe the moſt nauſeous medicine to be . 


ed with nee. OS FTP ue 


D enjoy, „ 
« To enjoy, fays Mr. Pope, « is to obey.” 


And though it is natural, and often unavoid- 


able, to complain in afflition, yet to murmur, 


repine, and take a pleafure in complaining, 


while we Wes neee f rere is irra- 
tonal and ungrateful. N | 


The fot of Whiners, or Grumblers (for 3 it 
deſerves to be ſtigmatized by no very honourable 
name), are very proper fubjects for ridicule. 
It is fruitleſs to argue deeply or very ſeriouſly 


with folly and vanity. You will either not be 
underſtood by them, or not regarded; but a laugh 
againſt them, is Ike an inſtrument which touches 
to the quick, amputates the excreſcence, or oa 
it up by the roots. | 

Real miſery will, 1 8 en een 
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affect our feelings, in order to extort relief if 
poſſible. But the affeQation, whether in books, 
in life, or in converſation, muſt find a different 
treatment, that it may be difconntenanced... - 


| Great caution ſhould, however, be always uſed 
not to miſtake real for affected miſery, It is 
better that many pretenders to woe ſhould be 
treated with fuperfluous ſympathy and unneceſ- 
be diſregarded. \ „ | 
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On he bra up children with ideas if higher flo 
_ tions, and more expenſive modes of Irving, than 
_ they will be able to Support on the death” 7 their 
Parents. | . CR: 
Þ Quz'virtus et quanta, boni, ft vivere parvo; 
Diſcite, non inter lances menſaſque nitentes, 


Male verum examinat omnis i 
Corruptus judex. | Hon. 


eee eee have often compared 
individuals of the human race to the various 
animals of the irrational creation. Some are 
ſaid to reſemble foxes, ſome hogs, and others 
aſſes; and the reſemblance has been ſuppoſed to 
be ſo great as to contribute ſomething to the 
ſupport of the Pythagorean Metempſychoſis. 1 
believe the philoſophers would not have erred 
if, while they were reciting reſemblances, they 
had ſaid, that a great part of mankind are like 
the peacock, which appears to take its greateſt 
pleaſure, and to place its chief good, in the 
diſplay of its gaudy finery. As to the tranſmi- 
gration of ſouls, ſome have thought that ſo great 
an attention to the beautiful appearance of the 
body, argues ſomething in theſe perſons againſt 
the exiſtence of the ſoul at all ; ſo that I do not 

pretend 
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pretend- to corroborate from the circumſtance of 
their likeneſs to the bird of Juno, as 600-76 
ſical doctrine of the old e, e | 
| , , 15 12 ge : 
To nabe a Sgure; e ee of 
their ability, is the ſcope of people of faſhion; 
as to expand the plumage of its tail in all its 
pride is the ſupreme bliſs of the peacock; whoſe 
internal qualities, and real value, (which, by the 
way, are in that reſpect like the vain votaries 
of faſnion), by no means een with the > 
oſtentatious . ; 

As the deſire of AiſtinQtion is n 0 
wiſh to make a figure, even in externals, while 
it is limited by right reaſon, and urges not to the 
violation of prudence and juſtice, is innocent 
at leaſt, though ſcarcely laudable. But it is 
found in this age to lead to an expenſive mode 
of living, and to the affectation of a ſplendour 
greatly above what the rank PRI CT | 
Jorg can Rm 


The houſs We be larger, the ſervants more 
numerous, the table more luxurious, and the 
equipage more ſplendid than either a ſenſe of 
decorum, or a prudential regard to the perma- 
nent intereſt of the family, can admit. And 
what is the inducement? The hope of being 
received 


* 
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vied title of People of faſſiion. The afpirants to 
this honour are indeed freely received; but if it 
is ſuſpected that they make a ſhew without 
much ſubſtance to ſupport it, they are commonly 
held in low eſteem ; and the ſubterfuges they are 
obliged to uſe to conceal their inferiority, renders 
the ſtate, which after much difficulty they have 
obtained, truly uneaſy. They indeed enjoy, in 
fancy, the pleaſure of gratiſied pride, and are 
too rapidly whirled in the circle which they 
have choſen, to find leiſure for refleQion. · But 
this is a ſtate which no rational creature, who 
poſſeſſes the faculty of which he boaſts: as his 
nobleſt diſtinction, can deem deſirable. And 
yet, for the ſake of this diſtinction, what ſacri- 
fices are made? Health, peace, and the plenty 
of a competency, are the uſual. price of the dear- 
bought purchaſe. Neither do theſe oſtentatious peo- 
ple enjoy themſelves ſincerely; for they are conſcious 
of imprudence and injuſtice; and however they may 
attempt to ſtifle the voice of reaſon, they will 
ſometimes be compelled to hear it; if not at the 
aſſembly and maſquerade, yet on their pillows, 
and in their chamber, when, after all their 
efforts to eſcape, they are under an unavoidable 
—_— of cammuning with u en, aud of 
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rous tribes who live above their rank and fortune, 
experimentally feet and deplore that my repre 
ſentation is not the fiction of a declaimer. The 
their profit in the intereſt, and often rejoice 
twenty. Many of them have been reduced to beg - 
gary by ſupplying the vain with the neceſſaries 
of life ; for it ſo happens, that thoſe who ſup- 
ply the vanities of life, are often paid with 
oltentatious liberality and alacrity ; while he who 

{clls bread, meat, and raiment, is obliged to take 

out a commiſſion of bankrupt, or fue in vain 
by a tedious and vexatious proceſs of the law. * 


The children buffer cruelly. They are in- 
troduced into a walk of life which they muſt 
relinquiſh forever on the departure of their 
parents. The money that ſhould haye been kept 
as a reſeryoir to ſupply their wants during life, 
in adverfity, and in old age, has flowed in pro- 
fuſion to furniſh ſuperfluities in the ſeaſon of 
health and youth. Their ſentiments, habits, | 
pleaſures, and proſpełts, are all in high life; yet | 
their fortunes are ſuch as muſt detain them in 
a ſtate of dependence, if not of ſervitude. But 
fuppoſing enough left to enable a large family ta 
live in competent plenty, yet, as they have been 
uſcd to oftentation and luxury, that plenty which 

would 
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would otherwiſe have afforded comfort, and been 
conſidered as a bleſſing, is viewed in the light 
of penury and meanneſs; and that middle ſtation 
in which they were born, and might have enjoyed 
as much happineſs as belongs to human nature, is 
conſidered by them as a fallen ſtate. Con- 
ſequently, inſtead of feeling and diſplaying a 
chearful and contented gratitude, they murmur 
and repine at their unfortunate condition. 


I Knew a family, the father of which had an 

eſtate of ſive hundred a year. There were five 
children to enjoy it with him while he lived, 
and to inherit it when he ſhould die. But his 
lady was of opinion that he would ſerve his 
family moſt, by introducing them into company 
and life, and forming valuable connections. The 
truth was, ſhe loved a gay and diſſipated life, 
and was but too ſucceſsful in perſuading her 
huſband to adopt her plan. A ſtyle and mode 
of living was immediately engaged in, which 
would require, on the moſt moderate computa- 
tion, one thouſand a year. There was no mode 
of increaling the income, the father having no 
profeſſion, and being above all trade, The 
whole time and attention of the family was 
devoted to dreſs, faſhionable diverſions, and vi- 
ſiting a circle of neighbours, ſome of whom 
were Eaſt India nabobs, baronets, and lords. 
| | | a The 
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death of their parents, the children found that 
every foot of land, and all the goods and chat- 
tels, belonged to importunate creditors, who, 
after having ſuſtained a heavy loſs, eagerly ſeized 
every remainder of property; ſo that they ſaw 
themſelves, literally, not worth a fingle ſhilling. 
They might, with much reaſon, be unhappy in 
their ſituation, as their hopes and proſpects had 
once been ſo elevated; but their miſery was 


much increaſed by their inability to render them- 


ſelves uſeful in ſociety, and to compenſate the 
unkindneſs of their fortune by perſonal exertion; 
for they really had learned nothing but the arts 
of dreſs, and the expenſive modes of faſhionable 
life. Two of the ſons were ſent to the Eaſt 
Indies by the intereſt of a compaſſionate neigh- 
bour ; one took to the highway, and, after a 


narrow eſcape, ' was obliged to tranſport himſelf 


into Africa: The daughters went into ſervice, - 
but being above it, were diſcarded with inſults ; 
till ſick of attempting in vain, one died of diſ- 
appointment, and the other ſought diſhoneſt 
bread in the miſery of pa Ba So ends 
the ſplendour, the luxury, the pride of a family, 
which, if it could have been contented with the 
comforts of a moſt valuable competency, might 
at this time have been flouriſhing in reputation, 
plenty, and ' proſperity. I have known many 
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caſes where the miſery of innocent children has 
been cauſed by the vanity. of unthinking parents, 


led aſtray by the ignis fatuns of vanity, aping | 


the manners of high and faſhionable life, 


But What? is there no ſuch thing as ſolid 
comfort with a moderate fortune, and in the 


middle tate? Muſt we forever labour to leave 


the rank in which Providence has placed us, in 
order to reliſh our exiſtence? Muſt we be guilty 
of injuſtice and cruelty, in order to. be happy ! 
Believe it not. Things are not ſo conſtituted, 
But the votaries of vanity, though they may 
poſſeſs a good ſhare of natural underſtanding, 
are uſually furniſhed but flenderly with philo- 
ſophy and religion. They know not how to 
chuſe for themſelves the chief good, but, blindly 
following the multitude, ſuffer themſelves to be 


led, in the journey of life, by the falſe light of | 


a vapour, rather than by the certain guidance of 
the polar ſtar, or the magnetic needle. - 


I wiſh 1 could induce them to conſider duly 
the nature and value of folid comfort. But we 
do conſider it, ſay they; we conſider what 
pleaſes ourſelves, and we purſue it with con- 
fancy. - Are you convinced, I aſk in-return, 
that what you purſue affords you pleaſure ! 
Is it not true, on the contrary, that you live 
; rather 
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rather to pleaſe, others than yourſelves? You 
certainly live in the eyes of others ; of others, 

as vain and proud of / externals and of trifles as 
yourſelyes, and in their applauſe or admiration 
you place your happineſs. 80 long as you can 
liplay the gaudy appearance of / gaiery and eaſe, 

you patiently fubmit to the real and total want 

of them. I urge you then again, to patſue 

ſolid comforts, and+zelinquiſh ' vanity. Ton aſk 

ö me to deſcribe what I mean by ſolid comforts, 

| It is ealy enough to conceive them; but as you 

| deſire 1t, I will attempt the obvious enumeration, 
7 and then leave you to your own diſpaſſionate 

and unprejudiced reflections. 


, Theſe, I think, afford ſolid comforts : a quiet 
; conſcience, health, liberty, one's time one's own, or 
A if not, uſefully, and innocently, and maderately 
i WH -iþloyed by others; a freedom from inordinate 
{ paſſions of all kinds ; a habit of Irving within one's 
income, and of ſaving ſomething for extraordinary 
«ccaſions ; an ability, ariſing from rational economy, 
4% defray all neceſſary and expedient expences ; 4 
habit of good humour, and aptitude to be pleaſed 
rather than offended ; a preparation for adverſity; 70" 
love of one's family, ſincerity to friends, benevolence 
to mankind, and piety to Gad. Compare this ſtate 
and theſe diſpoſitions with thoſe of affected people 
of faſhion, embarraſſed in circumſtances, diſtreſſed 
4 . #48 by 
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by vain cares, toſſed about by various paſſions 
and vain fancies, without any anchor to keep 
their frail bark from the violence of every guſt, 
But it is not worth while to dilate on the com- 
pariſon ; det the hearts of the deluded votaries of 
vanity decide in the ſilence of the night ſeaſon, 
when they recline on their pillows, when the 
lights of the aſſembly are extinguiſhed, and when 
the rattling of carriages is heard no more. 


* 
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CH AP. vl 


Of Kate 5 Memoirs of ' Secrates,——The beft 
anlient books, when tranſlated, diſappoint the 


Engliſh reader, $6 Charte recum- 
mended. 


PERSON who mould walk about the 
ſtreets of a great city, and give his opi- 
nion on all fubjects to thoſe whom he might | 
happen to meet, would be thought in the pre- 
ſent age à ridiculous enthuſiaſt, or a pitiable 
madman. Vet it is certain, that he whom the 
world has long revered as the wiſeſt of mortals, 
diſpenſed his advice in this manner, and was, 

while alive, the object of envy rather than of 
contempt, as he has been ſince his death of ad- 
miration. 


n v.44 . 
114 


12 committed not his philoſophy” to 
writing, and the world would have been deprived 
of the ineſtimable treaſure, if his grateful (cholars, 
Name and Pio; ths not preſerved | it. 8455 


„emen « Memordblia of him abound with a 
moſt admirable morality ;- but it is to be wiſhed, 
that-all paſſages alluding to a very doubtful kind 


of friendſhip could be omitted in the future edi- 
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tions of this invaluable relique of antiquity, 
Without this retrenchment, the mind of the 
reader will often be offended with ideas which 
cannot fail of raiſing diſguſt at all times, but 
more particularly in a diſcourſe abounding with 


the fineſt ſenſe, and with precepts of the pureſt 


virtue. 


I hope the admirers of ancient wiſdom will par- 
don me, when I preſume to ſay, that many of the 
converſations are tediouſly protracted; . and that 
the great Socrates, in the abundance of his good 


humour, trifles egregiouſiy. It is however equi- 


table to ſuppoſe that, to inſinuate his important 
advice with ſucceſs, it was neceſſary to avoid 
alarming the minds of his hearers, and that the 
beginning. of his converſations. ſhould have an 
air of alluring levity. This was probably in 
uniſon with the minds of thoſe whom he ad- 
dreſſed. It drew their attention. They would 
have ſhut their ears againſt every thing which he 
had to offer, if he had begun by profeſſing a de- 
ſign to reclaim. them from vice. and folly in a 
formal harangue. They would: have. haſtened 
from him, and turned his attempts to ridicule. 
But his: jocularity detained them, and his good 


ſanſe, in the concluſion, pointed out their errors, 


and taught them the expediency of a reſorma- 


tion. Let 4g. 00905 eee 
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vity and-trifling in the actual converſations of 
the living Socrates, it cannot render them en- 
tirely agreeable to a judicious reader of modern 
times, for whom the artifice is not neceſſary. 


1 read Xenophon's Memorabilia in Greek, 
and I was dehghted with them. I read them 
in an Engliſh tranſlation, and I found them 
tedious and inſipid. The tranſlation was 
apparently performed with ſufficient: fidelity; 
but it did not affect or ſtrike with any pe- 
culiar force. I have experienced effects ex- 
actly ſimilar in the peruſal of other books. To 
what ſhall I attribute them? Are there ſuch 
charms in the Greek language as are able to give 
a value to ſentiments which of themſelves have 
no recommendation? -Certainly not: But there 
is a conciſeneſs, and, at the ſame time, a com- 
prehenſion of expreſſion in the Greek language, 
which, I think, the Engliſh cannot equal, On 
the mind of a reader who completely under- 
ſtands the language of a Greek author, the ideas 
are impreſſed with more force and perſpicuity by 
the original, than by any tranſlation: The an- 
cient Greek authors, it is acknowledged, paid 
great attention to the art of compoſition, to. the 
choice and arrangement of words, and to the 
ſtructure of periods, ſo as to communicate the 
1 orcralſe, the ſentiment intended with peculiar” 

$ H 2 force 
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force and preciſion. . Xenophon is known to 
have been one of the moft ſucceſsful cultivators 
of the art of compoſition ; and it cannot be ſup- 
poſed that all who have undertaken to: tranſlate 
any of his works, though they might under- 
ſtand the matter, could have equalled him in the 
art of compoſition for which his country and 
himſelf were remarkably celebrated. 


The pleaſure which a reader feels in the per- 
uſal of a Greek author, has been attributed to 
the pride of conſcious ſuperiority over thoſe who 
are not able to unlock the treaſures of which he 
keeps the key. This opinion has owed its origin 
to the poor appearance which ſome of the moſt 
celebrated authors of antiquity have made, when 
preſented to the public in the ' dreſs of a modern 
language. The Engliſh reader has read tranſ- 
lations of the claſſics, without being able to diſ- 
cover any excellence adequate to the univerſal 
reputation of the author. The tranſlator, 
though he comprehended his author, was per- 
haps a poor writer, unable to communicate with 
ſpirit the thoughts which he conceived with a 
ſufficient degree of accuracy. The blame un- 
juſtly fell on the original author and on his ad- 
mirers. He was ſuppoſed to have written poorly, 
and they to have admired him only from mo- 
tives of pride and affectation. Some, . whoſe ig- 
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norance prevented them 'from deciding fairly, 
rejoiced to ſee that ancient learning, which they 
poſſeſſed not, deſpiſed; and eagerly joined in 
attributing to arrogance and pedantry all praiſe 
of Greek and Latin, to which they were inve- 
terate enemies, as well as perfect ſtrangers. - 


But the ſuppoſition that the pleaſure which 
men feel in reading authors in the ancient lan- 
guages, ariſes ſolely, or chiefly, from the pride 
of poſſeſſing a ſkill in thoſe languages, is too 
unreaſonable to be generally admitted. Of the 
many thouſand admirers of the ancients, who, 
in every part of their condu@ and ſtudies, diſ- 
played great judgment and great virtue, muſt 
we ſuppoſe the greater part either deceived in the 
eſtimate of the authors whom they read, or 
actuated by pride, and miſtaking the ſelf- com- 
placency of conſcious learning and ability for the 
pleaſure naturally ariſing from the ſtudy of a 
fine author? Why is not a man, who under- 
ſtands Welch, German, Dutch, and any other 
language, not remarkable for literary produc- 
tions, as much inclined to extol the writers in 
thoſe languages as the reader of Greek and Latin, 
if the motive for praiſe conſiſts only in poſſeſſing 
a knowledge of a language unknown to the majo- 
rity of his countrymen or companions? © 
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In accounting for the great eſteem in which 
the Greek and Latin authors are held, much 
muſt be attributed to the LANGUAGES SOLELY, 
and excluſively of thought, doctrine, or method. 
Many who are but poorly qualified to give any 
opinion on the ſubje&t, will impute it to pedantry, 
when I ſay, that thoſe languages poſſeſs inherent 
beauties, and an aptitude for elegant and ex- 
preſſive compoſition, to which the beſt among 
modern languages can make no juſt pretenſion. 
Till, therefore, an ancient Greek author can be 
tranflated into a language equal to his own, it 
will be unjuſt and unreaſonable to form a final 
judgment of him from the beſt tranſlation. 


But, to return to Xenophon's Memoradi- 
lia, with the conſideration of which I began 
this paper. It has been uſual, among the ad- 
mirers of Socratic morality, to compare it with 
the evangelical. I am ready to acknowledge 
the great excellence of it, but I ſee very clearly 
that it is no more to be compared to the Goſpel 
than the river Nile to the Pacific Ocean. 


I cannot, however, avoid recommending the 
Socratice Charte, or the fine Ethics of Socrates, 
as preſerved by Xenophon and Plato, to every 
ſtudent who 1s deſigned for the ſacred profeſſion. 
He will there find a ſtore of fine obſervations, 

maxims, 
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maxims, and precepts, which he may recom- 
mend with authority and ſucceſs to his people, 
under the ſanction, and with the 1 n 
of Chriſtianity. | | | 


Dr. Edwards's attempt to diſcover @ tem in 
the Memorabilia of Socrates, notwithſtanding its 
ingenuity, ſeems to be unſucceſsful. It reſem- 
bles the ingemous efforts of many critics to re- 
duce Horace's Epiſtle ad Piſones on the Art of 
Poetry, to the methodical regularity of a tech- 
nical recipe for making poems. Some critics, 
like the old gardeners, have no idea of beauty, 
unleſs every thing is laid out by the line and 
rule, the * and the ſquare. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Of the raſhneſs of medical writers.—They ſhould 
read and prattiſe before they pretend to teach, — 
Wrong to be one's own phyſician, or to read on 


phyfic without ſingular accompliſhments and judge- 


. 


Henever men of liberal education and 
long experience have preſented their me- 
dical remarks to the public, they have juſtly 


obtained the praiſe of ingenuity and benevolence. 


Fame increaſed their practice, and practice re- 
watded them with well- earned opulence. Who 
can deſerve it better than he of whom it can 
juſtiy be ſaid, that he is OPIFER PER URBEM 
in his practice, and PER ORBEM in his com- 
munications to the public ? 


But others, obſerving that ſuch have owed 
their celebrity, and conſequently their fortunes, 
to a pamphlet or treatiſe on ſome diſeaſe, have 
reſolved, at all events, to write and publiſh a 
treatiſe as ſoon as 1 had bought their di- 
ploma. 


* 
— 


In order to attract notice, it became ne- 
ceſſary to diſtinguiſo their works among a 
multi- 
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multitude of others, by ſome extraordinary 
doctrine or poſition z and I am informed that 
things of a moſt dangerous tendency, and 
ſometimes certainly fatal, have been plauſibly 
recommended by fool-hardy or knaviſh candi- 
dates for medical popularity. | 


Avps ALIQUID ſeems to be conſidered as a 
preſcription for procuring a diſpenſary. . 


The great object of ſuch perſons is to recom- 
mend ſomething new, ſomething extraordinary, 
ſomething that marks a genius, either as a medi- 
cament, or as a chirurgical operation, If poiſon 
can be adminiſtered in any form without certain 
and immediate death, it is ſoon advanced to the 
rank of a panacea, and the inventor hopes to 
equal Radcliffe in riches, and Hippocrates in 
fame. | 


Time ſhews the inefficacy of the boaſted in- 
vention ; but it is to be feared that many fall 
victims to it before the full diſcovery of its ill 


effects, or the danger of relying upon it becauſe 
of its inutility. 


Whoever takes a retroſpective view of me- 
dicines which have been higkly extolled, and 
generally uſed, will find many of them at pre- 
lent in a total diſrepute. Vet, if you will be- 
be H 5 lieve 
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heve the writings which recommended them on 
their firſt appearance, their beneficial ' efficacy 
was indubitably confirmed by innumerable caſes. 
If they were efficacious once, they are probably 
ſtill efficacious ; for it is not to be believed that, 
by any cauſes whatever, the human body can 
have undergone a total change fince their intro- 
duction. But they are now perhaps pronounced 
by the beſt judges utterly inefficacious or per- 
nicious ; and there is reaſon therefore to con- 
clude that they were always ſo ; and owed their 
popularity and ſucceſs to novelty, or to the afti- 
vity, addreſs, and recommendation of ſome 
artful profeſſor of medicine. 


But though the world might profit by uniform 
experience of the fallacy of medical pretenfions, 
yet, as there is always a new generation riſing, 
the ſame arts are again practiſed, and practiſed 
with ſingular ſucceſs. In nothing are men more 
ealily deluded than in the pretenſions of 
medical practitioners. | | 


It muſt be acknowledged, that the temerity 


of making experiments may caſually lead to im- 
provements in medical ſcience z but it is a cruel 
temerity; for the experiments are made at the 
hazard of life. A young man who haſtily re- 


commends to the public a powerful medicine, 
without 
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common in the preſent times, may be guilty of 
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and fortune. = 
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able in young men; but when it produces works 


to the public which endanger health and life, it 


ought to be under greater reſtraint than the fan- 


guine diſpoſition of raw praQutioners, inventors, 
and projectors, is willing to allow. But 1 ap- 


peal to their humanity, and hope they will con- 


deſcend to ſubmit their treatiſes, previoully to 


publication, to three or four of the moſt emi- 


nent and oldeſt phyſicians, {or ſurgeons, if the 


ſubject be chirurgical,) and even after that, to 
expreſs themſelves with doubt and diffidence on 
the certainty of their diſcoveries. They will act 
humanely as well as prudently in adding a Chap- 


| commend. 1 


Indeed, if medical publications were read 
only by medical profeſſors and pradtitioners, 
there is reaſon to hope that the rafhneſs of a 
writer might be corrected by the caution and 
Kilful experience of the profeſſional reader. 
But, in theſe times, every man and woman 
H 6 reads 


homicide; in à thouſand melancholy inſtances, 


ter of Cautions in the uſe of whatever they re- 5 
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reads a book in which they think themſelves 
intereſted, and the ſanguine pamphlet of a young 
phyſician, who is able to dreſs his fancies in a 
language tolerably agreeable and perſpicuous, 
falls into the hands of thoſe who are totally ĩgno- 
rant of medicine, both practical and theoretic, 
and who, imagining their own caſe to be exactly 
deſcribed in the book, take the medicine juſt as it 
is preſcribed, without regard to the difference of 


age, ſeaſons, or ſymptoms. | Conſtitutions are 
thus ruined by thoſe who ſpeciouſly pretend to 


rs diſcovered their preſervative. 


It is a fad inſtance of human ae * 
from motives of ſordid intereſt or fooliſh vanity, 
men wilt trifle and tamper with the health and 
lives of their fellow-creatures, eſpecially when 
their profeſſion is to cheriſh health and prolong 
life. 


But lince there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe that 
raſh phyſicians will diſcontinue the practice of 
publiſhing their crudities, it is certainly right to 
adviſe invalids, and all who are not in the me- 
dical and chirurgical profeſſion, not to read any 
books on phyſic. This advice is indeed proper even 
when the books are acknowledged to be ſolid, 
and known to be authenticated by long experi- 
ence; for, ſuch is our weakneſs, eſpecially 1 in the 
hour of that we are apt to imagine 

every 
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every bad ſymptom, and almoſt every diſeaſe of 


which we read, to be our own : and the power | 


of the imagination in augmenting diſeaſe, is not 
only well known to nl but felt * wo 
ral experience. v7 


# 


After all that can be ſaid in praiſe of po 


it 18 confeſſed, by the moſt ſenſible phyſicians, to 
be a very doubtful point, whether it has been more 
beneficial or / injurious. It is an uncertain art. 
This however is not doubtful, but very clear, 
that in the hands of the young, the inexperienced; 
and the raſh, it is dreadfully deſtructive of the 
human race. What muſt it be then when every 
man is his own phyſician? When he reads a 
crude pamphlet on a diſeaſe under which he ſup- 
poſes himſelf to labour, and, without any pre- 
paratory knowledge, adminiſters boldly what - 
ever is recommended in the confidence of igno- 
rance, or with the ſpecious perſuaſion of a ſelf- 
intereſted writer. Abſtain therefore from medical 
books, and apply, in ſickneſs, to the beſt phy- 
ſician or apothecary within reach of your ſitua- 


tion. Profeſſional men themſelves do not uſually 


preſcribe for themſelves or families in extreme 
caſes; but call in the aſſiſtance of thoſe who, 
with every advantage of fpeculative and practi- 


cal ſkill, have alſo the additional advantage f 


being able to act with a cooler and more deli- 
berate 
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berate judgment than any man can uſually exert, 
eee ee HET ene NE heh 


— n ths inconveniencies attending the 
multitade of books in the preſent times, it is 
one, that every man is inſtructed by ſome in- 
tereſted divulger of myſteries, to be his own 
operator or counſellor in every department. 
Every Man may be his own Lawyer, Phyſician, 
Divine, Gardener, Broker, and Builder. This, 
it might be ſuppoſed, would injure the ſeveral 
profeſſors; but experience ſeems to prove that 
it ſerves them; every man attempting 
thing for himſelf, without rr 
ſolely by the partial and imperfect directions of 
books, renders every thing worſe; and the 
profeſſor is called in at laſt, and finds much 
more employment, than if his aſſiſtance had 
beg ſooght'beſhoe thn bangling vibe of igno- 
n pt t 


* 5 | * | , | 
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Here ſubſecive—Or leiſure bours—Readj ing pro 
per for them—Short pieces, eaſy. to be under- 


Hood, reſembling n | 


T are fragments of time in the life 
of every man, in which, from inconveni- 


ence of circumſtances, he 1s unable either to read 
with continued attention, or to enjoy the ad- 
vantages of fele company. In thoſe intervals, 
ſuch books are pleaſant as amuſe and inform in 
very ſhort ſections or chapters, in an eaſy and 
perſpicuous ſtyle, reſembling, as much as poſ- 
ſible, the variety and familiarity of converſa- 


tion. 


Many of the French books, under the citle of 
ANA, are, I think, particularly uſeful for the 
purpoſe of filling up a vacant interval. They 
are lively and various. They treat of hiſtory, 
literature, arts; ſubjects which amuſe, without 
intereſting in fach a degree as to fatigue or ex- 
cite the mind beyond FT. 
rranquillity. 

There is a great difference in the numerons 


ana, The beſt I ever read are not entitled ane 
indeed; 
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indeed; but they are exactly the ſame in their 
kind; I mean Melanges d' Hiſtoire et de Litera- 
ture, par Monfeur Vigneul Marville. The name 
of the author, it is ſaid, was D*Argonne. The 
work abonnds with pleaſing anecdotes, written 
with grace and vivacity. The part 1 am diſ- 
pleaſed with is, the ſevere hypercriticiſm on 
Bruyere. It is ingenious but uncandid, and could 
proceed only from pique and prejudice. But I 
am ſpeaking of amuſement.; ; and even miſtaken 
criticiſm, written in the lively manner of D'Ar- 
gonne, cannot but form an agreeable diverſion. 


Seiner recommends ana for the hore ſubſectug, 
and alſo Choffin's Amuſemens Philologiques, Mar- 
tial's Select Epigrams, Owen's, Epictetus, Bou- 
hours's Penſees Ingenieuſes, Phædrus, De la 
Motte, Fontaine, Valerius Maximus, Eraſmus's 
Apophthegms, and all other ſimilar and detached 
pieces. None of theſe require great attention 
or exertion, and yet they amuſe and inſtruct. 


Selden's Table Talk, according to the French 
faſhion, would be called Seldenzana, and it is 
very proper for a pocket companion; comes jucun- 
dus in via pro vehiculo eft, Maxims and reflec- 

tions, collections of poetry, letters, and fugitive 
| Pieces, with which this country abounds, are 
well 


aw 


3 
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4 


ment. 


Indeed, the kind of books is ſulliciently ob- 
vious ; and it is not neceſſary to enumerate them. 
They will occur to every man acquainted with 
books ; but, after all, in the preſent times, they 
are in danger of being entirely ſuperſeded by the 
newſpapers. 


The newſpapers are Melanges of literature, 
of hiſtory, of criticiſm, of biography, of poli- 
tics, of philoſophy, of religion, of all that buly 
mortals are engaged in with ardour. 


? 


Quicquid agunt homines noſtri eſt farrago libelli. ' 


Their original object was the communication - 


of political news; but they have increaſed in 
number and in ſize to ſuch a degree, that, to 
fill them all with a due variety of news, pro- 


perly ſo called, is impoſſible. That ſource was ſoon 
dry, and other ' fountains were therefore broken 


up. There can indeed be no good objection to 
thedeviation from the original purpoſe of political 


news; for the intention of that was to amuſe 

by the gratification of curioſity, and if innocent 

amuſement, of a ſimilar kind, can be obtained 
| PIE 


well adapted to the purpoſe of occaſional amuſe - 
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in the heterogeneous matter which ey ahb, 
they are ſtill valuable and worthy of encourage- 


ment. 


But in purſuit of diſtinction and variety, in 
the gratification of party reſentment, and as 
the tools of faction, they have diſplayed a foul 
maſs of falſehood, malignity, and folly; ſuch dia- 
bolical calumny and detraction as degrades human 
nature, and could only have been expected from 
the agency of infernal and accurſed ſpirits ſup- 
plying the preſs of a Pandæmonium. 


It is therefore become deſirable to turn the 
eye from the dunghills in which nettles and rank 


weeds, at once poiſonous and putrid, vegetate, 


to the cultivated gardens where beauty and de- 
cency- continue to. preſent all that is pleaſing, 
and to remove whatever 1s offenſive. Such are 
the Melanges of literature,, hiſtory, morality, 
which I recommend as the ee ont of 
a vacant hour, 


The undertaking may be thought to reſemble 
the cleanſing of the Augean ſtable, and to re- 
quire an Herculean ſtrength, elſe one might en- 
deavour to produce that deſirable object, a re- 


formation of newſpapers. The dirty channels 
which 
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which convey polluted waters might be taught 
to devolve a pleaſant,and ſalubrious ſtream. 


believe the conduftors of the newſpapers, as 
many of them are reſpectable men, would re- 
joice to ſee ſuch a reformation as might enable 
them to purſue their occupations, and promote 
their private intereſt, without the neceſſity of 
being inſtrumental to the diffuſion of _ 
through 110 various monks of yes 4 


Suppoſe ths that, by mutual * 
they obliged themſelves to admit nothing which 
could degrade dignity, or injure reputation, or 
interrupt the peace of families, without aſcer- 
taining the truth of it, by requiring the authen- 
ticity of it to be confirmed by the name of the 
party which ſhould defird/ to-inlort's Jetter eg. a 
N Rafe 


ma Goat eas a A 
but it would, at the ſame time, exclude much 
more falſehood and miſrepreſentation; and 
newſpapers. would riſe in value and repute,” as 
they would e ant OA GOTO 
ſpectable records. 


If the papers were not of ſo large 3 
there would not be a neceſſity of ſupplying a quan- 
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tity of matter merely to fill the columns ; and, 
_ conſequently, a more * ſelection might 
take Place. ; 

The Kina, nk al who. are 1 in CG 
under him, the Church and all its members, as 
well as all religious inſtructors of whatever de- 
nomination, ſhould never be mentioned but in 
reſpectful terms. Their titles and honourable 
additions ſhould accompany their names where- 
ever it can be done without affectation or tedious 
formality. It ſhould be conſidered, that newſ- 
papers go into the hands of the vulgar, the 1g- 
norant, the idle, the profligate, the thief, and 
the abandoned of every degree and ſpecies; and 
that when once theſe are taught to ſpeak. diſre- 
ſpectfully of their ſuperiors, whether eccleſiaſti- 
cal or civil, much of that ſubordination is dil. 
turbed which was ſettled for their benefit ; much 
of that reſtraint infringed which tended to keep 
them within limits. Lawleſs principles natu- 
rally produce lawleſs actions; and there is every 
reaſon; to believe that much of the diſhoneſty of 
the lower orders, much of the riotous and re- 
bellious ſpirit of the times has been cauſed by the 
corruption of newſpapers. I ſpeak my thoughts 
freely, though I know the editors of newſpapers 
have vengeance in their own hands, and are able 
to repel thoſe who attack them with a laſh of 


* ſcorpions. 


* 
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ſcorpions. But the ſhield of truth is a ſuffi 
cient defence, and indeed a wound in n 
caule . an honourable cls 04 tA 
F * 

Affair of ene as e are e odd 
be mentioned, if mentioned at all, wich great 
delicacy. The mention of them at all, unleſs in 
cales of particular atrocity, tends only to confirm 
the impudence of parties concerned, and to increaſe 
debauchery by the ſeduction of example. It 
was lately uſual to fill half a column with para- 
graphs, to puff (as the phraſe is) the faſhion- 
able courtezans of the time, and to ſerve their 
intereſt.” It is wonderful that papers, abound- 
ing in theſe ſubjects, can find admiſſion into de- 
cent families, where there are wives wy hows a 
ters of unſullied 1 e 0 De 


There a are 05 advertiſements ſo evidently 
fraudulent, and others ſo groſsly indecent, that 
he who aſpires at the character of a good fan, 
and a good citizen, will find it difficult to ren- 
der the publication of them conſiſtent with ſuch 
1A ds 0 1 Auen 0s 
113 Uns {338 | e it of 

It is not Aificule' to point out the cb 
of the papers; for the features are prominent; 0 
but it is unneceſſary. All conſiderate” perſons 
1 have conſidered them, in the ſtate in which” 
they 
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they have often appeared, as peſts and nuiſances, 
I leave: the ſubject with aſſuring the reader, that 
I have no perſonal cauſe of diſlike” to them. 
I diſapprove them, becauſe I think them pub- 
lickly injurious. They have been inimical to 
all order, decency, propriety, truth, modera- 
tion ʒ to virtue, to learning, and to religion: 
therefore an endeavour! to reform them can 
want no apology, and none I make; I will 
which may avail when others are ineſſectual. 
Let them conſider, that by degrading newſpapers 
from that dignity which they might poſſeſs as 
pleaſant and uſeful vehicles of authentic infor- 
mation, they may gradually render them too 
contemptible for general notice. The wicked- 
neſs of mankind, and the corruption of ſocicty, 
partly occaſioned by them, may make ſuch an 
event not very probable at preſent; yet it is 
certain that, in proceſs of time, newſpapers may | 
d ſo worthleſs. as to be r deſpiſed. 


17 manners 40 not feA the: 3 of 
che numbers of newſpapers, laws may intervene 
to ſupply the place: and ſince it is the part of 


the legiſtature, and of all good government, to 
ſuppreſs every general nuiſance, it may be ap- 
prehended (notwithſtanding the clamours con- 


. the liberty of the preſs, the nonſenſe of 
4 the 
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the palladium, and the like canting language of 
parti zans), that the preſs may be hereafter reſtrain- 
ed, and newſpapers aboliſhed or diſcouraged by an 
enormous impoſt. Nothing but the revenue 
| ariſing from them preſerves them at preſent from 
the limitations which they have long _— 
and for which the _ yu body call. 


141 614.18 


1 eſteem the courage ad as: ingenuity of 
Mr. Crabbe, who has attacked: newſpapers in ai 
ſatirical poem abounding with truth, good verſes;' 
and good. ſenſe,” The motto to his NZWSFEAFPER 
is ſo appoſite, that 1 will ne it for the | 
Ran eee, reader; T7 1 et 


E quibus, hi vacuas implent Gremoaibug aures 
Hi narrata ferunt alid ; menſuraque ficti 
Creſcit, et auditis quid) novus adjicit . 

Illic eredulitas, illic temerarĩus ertor, 4 
Vanaque letitia eft; cabin tan: 1 
0 repens, dubioque Wan md 


4 4 . 
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c HAP. IX. 


ar 22 literature—Books—Ecelefiaftical hiſ- 
es A Yon je of JOB, nod N 


$1. HERE were probably as many books, | 


and perhaps as many bad books written 


by the ancients as the moderns; but the art of 


printing being unknown, and «conſequently the 
multiplication and preſervation of books being 
attended with great trouble and expence, ſuch as 
were of little intrinſic value, were not tran- 
ſcribed, copies of them were not encreaſed, and 
they conſequently ſoon periſhed by the depreda- 
tions of time. 


§ 2. Half the eccleſiaffical hiſtory now extant 
had been more advantageouſly forgotten than 
remembered. It is a maſs of folly, abſurdity 
and hypocriſy; yet divines of great name are 
often recommending it to the attention of young 
ſtudents in theology. 


1 know of few ſtudies more likely to give a 


diſguſt for ſacred things, and to cauſe ſcepticiſm 


and infidelity in a mind unſeaſoned, than the 
indiſcriminate peruſal of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. 


8 
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Let us receive our religion as we find it, pay- 


ing great reſpoct to the authority of our fore- 
fathers and of the Church; but collecting our 


own principles, and forming our own condutt, 
from the only. authentic and infallible Ape 


the Sacred . e 


But if one half of excleſiatical hiſtory is at. 
graceful, the other is honourable to the Chriſtian 
cauſe, and to this let us turn our attention, Why 
ſhould, we continue to hand down. to poſte- 
rity the annals of idiotiſm and inſanity? Very 
little ſolid advantage i is derivable from the ſtudy 
of ſuch ſubjects, though much oſtentatiom of 
learning may be diſplayed in it. In a field 
where there are gold mines, that induſtry is 
lamentably miſplaced which is n in dig- 


ee a ng C1 9267 0 5 


F 


$3: It is common to devote thoſe children to 
learning, who appear to be remarkable tor imbe- 
cility of. .conftitution ; but a life of fudy re- 
quires great health. To the philoſopher,” the 
divine, and the lawyer, a ſtrong conſtitution i is 
more neceſſary than to the ploughman, The 
ploughman may improve a weak one by his oe. 
cupation } , byai air and exerciſe; z but the ſtudent 


will encreaſe his weakneſs by TIRE and bo- 
at a canne 1 208 913 Shots nol dA”. 2 


1 
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564. Arithmetic and mathematical ſtudies con- 
tribute to the health of the mind, after it has 
been long engaged in the belles leftres, in poetry, 
in oratory, in hiſtory. They brace it by the great 
exeftion of reaſon, which they require, as gym- 
naſtic exerciſes brace the body. I knew a ſtu- 
dious man who uſed to carry Wingate's Arith- 
metic in his pocket to amuffe 'His Jeifure hour, 
and, he Taid, he fountl it a great relief after the 
ſtudy of languages and polite letterz. I think 
it is faid, that Johnſon thought himſelf relieved 
From ſymptoms of inte by computation. 


$5. Learning. may be obtained in modem 
times without the learned languages; but the 
attatriment muſt be comparative ſlow, difficult, 
and undertain. It is well worth while in youth 
to take ſome pains to procure the keys of the 
treaſury. There are many great readers of 
Engliſm only who acquire a great deal of ſcience, 
properly To called, and a knowledge of men, and 
manners, and of hiſtory; but there is ſomething 
inſecure and imperfe@ in their belt acquiſitions; 
and, if 'they make any preat proficiency, they 
certainly have'much more'trouble than thoſe who 
have maſtered We eine whule ou were at 
ſchool. 


$6. Abilities alone are not | ſufficient le 
a great progreſs in learning. The government of 
| the 


* ; 


GGG 
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tie temper contributes -greatly to it. Patience, 
moderation, coolneſs of judgment, virtue, and 


wit eaſe to ps et e eri re 


6 ee e e mers quod placrat, ſays 
Martial, ' difFavit auditor. I there is any thing 
good in "my boot, the hearer or reader dictated it. 
It is aſtoniſhing how much the excellence of an 
oration depends on the rank, or abilities, or 
reſpectable character of the audience. A full 
church, a crowded theatre, a ſelect company, 
rouſe exertion. , A man outdoes himſelf 6h 
extraordinary occaſtons. Cicero and Demoſt- 
henes would have found their flame expiring 
if they had ſpoken their orations to a thin aſ- 
ſembly, to a careleſs or a taſteleſs auditory ; but 
when their country hung on their lips, they 
drank in new portions genius, they cauglit 
fire, and ſhone with unrivalled brilliancy. Mr. 
Garrick could not read Shakeſpeare, or perform 
any part in private ſo well as upon the theatre. 
He was deſired to read a moſt intereſting play - 
before the royal family in private; but he 
neither ſatisfied himſelf nor his hearers. A King 
could not elicit the fire, which was ſtruck out 
by the pit, box, and galleries, 

1 $9. It 


innocence enable *a man to exert his abilities 
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$8. It has always been the opinion of great 
philoſophers, that corruption of eloquence is a 
ſymptom of corruption of morals. The taſte 
that reliſhes a corrupt eloquence muſt itſelf be 
corrupt, and accompanied with a mind not well 
regulated. The taſte in morals and the taſte in 
letters ariſing from the ſame ſource, it is no 
wonder, when the ſource is corrupted, that both 
the ſtreams are polluted. Ubicunque, ſays 
Seneca, © videris orationem corruptam - oa 
« jbi mores quoque a recto deſciviſſe non, eſt 
« dubium. Quo modo conviviorum. luxuria, 
« quo modo veſtium, - ægræ civitatis indicia 
« ſunt, ſic orationis licentia (fi modo frequens 
« eſt) oſtendit animos 4u0que, a quibus verba 


« exeunt, e . © Seneca, 


Some a ave "chougke that the alt 
among us, at preſent, ſeems to favour. a ſtyle 
reſembling Seneca or Tacitus, and to prefer it 
even to the ſtyle of Cæſar, Cicero, and Livy ; 
if ſo, it may be advantageous to recolle& that 
thoſe authors were admired in the decline of mo- 
rals, liberty, and empire. : 
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CHAP. Xs + 


nas Pe 7 finpltiy Araqtrntly the FW re | 
of the true poet, philoſopher, n and other 
E TR n 


EN of genius 59 a beauty ro KAAON 
unknown to others in the ſubjects which 
they contemplate. They become enamoured 
with the form, and, like other lovers, regard | 
but little many things which ſolicit the notice 
and attach the heart of moſt men. 


Joſeph Scaliger Sp 266k Famais homme ne fu 
poete, ou aima la lecture des poetes, qui neus le 
ceur afſis en bon lieu. No man ever was 4 poet, 
or delighted in reading the poets, whoſe | heart 
did not lie in the 152 * and Horace ſaid 
before r. Not 


- Levis hec infania 8 
Virtutes habeat ſic collige ; vatis avarus 


Non temerd & animus; ; vans gend hoc ſtudet unum- 


Poets and. men n of genius are are frequently no 
one's enemies but their own. - From their con- 
tempt of riches they too often fall into poverty, 
and live in an ignorance of that humble kind 
of wiſdom, which, though it makes no con- 
ſpicuous figure, contributes much to comfort. 


I 3 They 
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They became the dupes of deſigning men; of 
little minds that grovel in the mire, and who, tho* 
they cannot ſee far above the earth, yet ſee their 
intereſt with great acuteneſs, and. purſue it with 
artifice that ſeldom. fails of good ſucceſs, and 
who look upon men employing their time in 
making verſes, pictures, or in reading books, 
as fimpletons eafily to be deceived, and their 
| natural prey, wn ul r 29440 


lite is therefore much to ks wiſhed that, in 


obedience to the ſcriptural rule, men of genius 
would endeavour to unite the wiſdom of the ſer- 


e eee e the dove. 


But as to this 1 like ; innocence, * are 
who controvert, with powerful arguments, its 
peculiar prevalence in poets and men of genius. 
I rather think there is a tendency to it in them; 


but, as it happens in moſt 5 rules, there : 


are many Exceptions. 449 

"Horn fays a poet is ſeldom avaricious ; but 
proots to the contrary may be brought: yet the 
aſſertion is, in general, true; for there are many 
more proofs: of their want 0 ng and their 
W of riches. 


. L | © 4 
The 
* 


BE S uw 
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The inſtance. of Pindan, in the ſecond. Mth- 
mian ode, ſuggeſting a hint to Xenocrates of 
Agrigentum whom he was celebrating, is cited 
as an inſtance of poetical meanneſs and avarice. 


« The muſe,” Pindar infinuated, .in nut ner. 
« cenary ; but a wiſe man has ſaid, * Riches make, 
« the man. You, Xenocrates, are wile, —* ver- 


« bum ſapionti.” ao e eto elk 


This was Pindas's mode of aſking his patron, 
for money. In; diſtreſs he might make ſuch 
an application without being avarieious. The 
very want, which drove him to ſo diſagreeable 
a neceſfity, might be occaſioned by his contempt 
of money. 


Mr. Pape wag, 1 believe, rather attached to 
money, and knew how both to gain and keep. 
it. But not ee eee ee 
nnen 


u M 
genius, would add diſcretion to their taſte and 
{kill ; for it is lamentable that they who give ſo. 
e 
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There is, after all, ſomething amiable in their 
ſimplicity and generoſity. Jt preſerves thenr 
from baſe actions. You may, in general, make 

a ſafe agreement with a man of genius; I mean, 
of true genius; for as to the mere pretenders to 
genius, many of them are remarkable for dupli- 
al RO 1 225 | 


. 


But if eds and men. of — are free from 
avarice, they have ſhewn themſelves prone to 
other paſſions equally or more vicious. They 
have been voluptuaries in- a culpable extreme ; 
and, upon the whole, they do not appear to 
have ſurpaſſed the reſt of OTA in happineſs 
ſo much as in talents. © | 


10 


The pleaſures of genius, in its exertions, are 


certainly exquiſite; but the horrors of a gavl, 


and of want, or diſtaſe, muſt greatly leſſen, if 


not totally deſtroy them; and the applauſe and 


renown beſtowed upon them, however flattering 


to the human heart, are but a poor recompence 


for the aggravated diſtreſſes of private life, which 


often involve a wife and family. As genius 


muſt be ſuppoſed to have been beſtowed as a gift 


conducive to the happineſs of him who poſſeſſes 


it, let him take care to add to it diſcretion, and- 


that uſeful kind of wiſdom called common ſenſe. 
The more ſail, the more ballaſt is required. 


>, 
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CHAP. Xl. 


9 41 err foe Before the Univerſity * 
Before the Houſe of Lords and Commons — Inns 
* of Court—Very little adapted to make impreſſion 
 —SJuch ſhould be preſented from the preſs, nat 
the pulpit— Faſhionable inſipidity of courtly ſer- 


] an — Har of di guſting, and hurting intereſt. 
HE man who preaches well, and Mite 


1 many from the error of their ways, is a 
better divine than the greateſt orientaliſt, ca- 
ſulſt, linguiſt, controverſialiſt, that ever ſpent 
his days in ſolitary libraries, cauſed the preſs 
to groan with folios of dull diſſertation; or 
ſat with all the heavy dignity of ſilent ſelf-im- 
portance in a-profeffor's chair. The latter may 
have great internal merit; but he is, in the 
eye of reaſon, ſubordinate to the active divine 
who reduces theological knowledge to practical 
ule, the end for which the others learning is 
but a preparatory mean; and a mean, very 
often, totally ſuperfluous. The world judges 
otherwiſe, and the dull S. T. P. who never 
converted a ſinner, viſited the ſick, comforted 
the deſponding, promoted piety, . charity, and 
peace, is honoured: and preferred to the pariſh 
OY whoſe life has been ſpent in active be- 

I 5 x neficence, 
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neficence, in giving inſtruction, in alleviating 
miſery, in teaching contentment and reſignation. 


The dull divine either communicates nothing, 
or communicates in a ſtyle or language unknown 
to the people ; they therefore ſuppoſe him, after 
their manner of judging, to poſſeſs ſomething 
of more value than any thing which they ſee or 
can approach with familiarity. An air of myſ- 
tery ſecures to him a degree of veneration. Omne 
ignatum pro magniſico gi. The good rector, vicar, 
or curate, reſiding among his flock, is ſeen every 
day, and, by familiarity, loſes. that great reſpect 
which the other, like Eaſtern. monarchs, poſſeſſes 
through concealment. But the latter is as much 
more extenſively uſeful than the former, as a 
guinea in circulation than a coin -of an equal 
intrinſic. value locked up as a enn in the 
cabinet of a virtuoſo. 


The reſpect paid to dull divines has intro- 
duced, among reſpectable preachers, a dry ſtyle 
of diſcourſes from the pulpit, which, though 
fubtle and learned, yet as it defeats the very pur- 
| poſe of preacking, and is totally inefficacious, 
in a large and mixed congregation, _ to be 
diſapproved. 


The firſt care of theſe denden hogs to be 
the preſervation of their own dignity. I will 
F not 
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is as bad: as if it were ; for ſome. of the congre- 
gation will not liſten for want of attraction, and 
the reſi. receive no more. information, no more 
impulſe ta virtue and. religion, than, if they had 
ſat at home and read a tract of ſpeculative diuinityin 
the ſilent receſſes. of their book rooms. The dull 
matter is uſually accompanied with a dull man- 
ner; and the whole eſſect of the wwe, uax is laſk 
by the pride, the indolence, the affeQation, or 
the dulneſs of che preacher, Think of a preacher 
from the pulpit a. pariſh like that of 

St. James, Se. Giles, Whitechapel,. or Shore- 
ditch, in the iyle of writing and utterance which 
be: would uſe in reading a divinity leQure in the 
n School, near the el at 

XIOT 


« 139-7 : 
2. 


Sermons before the univerſities, may, indeed, 
be conſidered as exerciſes in theology, intended 
for the improvement of both preacher and 
hearer in the theory of religion. If they are 
in the ſiyle which rhetoricians call exis,, the 
meagre. and jejune, perhaps it may be excuſed, 

as being merely didactic, deſigned. dicere, non 
berſuadera et mavere, to teach doctrines, not to 
perſuade the will or move the affeQions. - And 
yet when it is conſidered that the, greater part 
of the audience, in the univerſities, always copſiſts 
I 6 'of 


/ 
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of young men and of the common pariſhioners, 1 
know not whether this apology can fully juſtify the 
languor of a pulpit diſſertation. The truth is, that 
on moſt public occaſions, and before a learned 
audience, the preacher aſcends the roſtrum to 
diſplay his own attainments and ingenuity, and 
that the edification of the hearers is a ſecondary 
purpoſe. Human nature is prone to vanity, and 
tet him who cenſures it in others ſet the exam- 
ple of a total'exemption from it himſelf. But 
1 cannot help thinking, that vanity might be 
more effectually gratified by a livelier and more 
energetic addreſs to the hearers. The impreſſion 
would be deeper, and the preacher's eloquence 
more honoured : but eloquence in theſe pulpits 
is leſs aimed at than ingenious and * dif- 
quiſition. 


The dull, dry, torpid, languid, ſoporific ſtyle 
diſplays itſelf in all its academical grace, in ſer- 
mons at Weſtminſter Abbey before the Houſes 
of Lords and Commons. Theſe are commonly 
printed, and few things ever came from the 
preſs more inſipid; mere water- gruel, or rather 
mere chips in porridge, You may read ſeveral 
of them, and not find the name of Jeſus Chriſt 
once inſerted. The name of God is ſparingly 
admitted. A paſſage from ſcripture might ſpoil 

A Period, or give the dilcourſe a vulgar air. No 
ä attempt 


attempt to ſtrike the imagination or move the 
paſſions. The firſt aim of the preacher ſeems to 
be to give no diſguſt to a faſtidious audience; to 
go through the formality,” with all the. tranquil 
lity of gentle dulneſs, neither ruffled himſelf, 


uſually, before his Maker, in a temporal ſenſe, 
on theſe occaſions, and muſt therefore carry his 
diſh very upright, and be upon his good behaviour, 
or he may hinder his preferment, and retard his 
tranſlation. A bold rebuke, a ſpirited remon- 
trance againſt faſhionable vice, againſt vain 
babbling, againſt reviling each other in the ſenate, 
might fix the preacher in his place for life, as the 
froſt congeals the ſtream. It is fafer to talk 


about good old King Charles and King David, 


the Jews and the Samaritans, the Scribes and 


* een 11011 


2 Guns 

Dullneſs fra to be conſidered as 3 conſlia 
tuent part of dignity; and when a great man is 
deſired to preach an occaſional ſermon, he aſ- 
ſumes ſomething of an owl-like heavineſs of 
manner to preſerve the appearance uniformly 
majeſtic. If his diſcourſe is not underſtood, ſo 


contain any thing, and every thing; and, as 
imagination exceeds reality, the per fame 
is * to gain by the artiſice. laune 

| 1 have 
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nor rudely daring to diſturb his heaters. He is 


much the better. It may then be ſuppoſed to 


| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
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1 have often lamented; that at „ 
the fame dullneſs has been adopted. Such accas- | 
fions: furmſh a very deſirable opportunity to 
ſintke: the minds of the common people with an 
awe of juſtice, with a fear of offending, with a 
conviction: that the wages of fin are death. But 
the preacher, who means: to ſhew his parts be- 
ſone the judge and the lawyers, commonly talks 
the origin of civil government,. municipal. laws, 
ts the judge, but to the vulgar, and ta the jury and 
. unintelligihle as Arabic. 


Ordinstion and viſitation ſermons may be, 
be allowed ſomething of the privilege of 
theological lectures, though a rhetorical perora- 
tion affecting the. heart might be, on. ſuck oc- 
caſions, equally creditable and more beneficial ; 
for, in truth, the. ſtudent does not, at that 
time, require a theological lecture on abſtruſe 

fubjects of divinity, but rather a perſuaſive ex- 
Rortation which may ſtrike his mind with an 
awful ſenſe of the engagements into which he 
has entered, or is going to enter... He . 
e WY e nt 
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warkable for duloes ad want: of animation. 
You 
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tions of Chriſtian, people. If the better fort 
mean to do good in the moſt extenſive. manner, 


they will not deſpiſe that popularity which can 
alone enable them to do it. They will lay aſide 


pride, falſe delicacy, aſſectation, and diſplay 


their attainments and abilities in a popular man- 
ner, with a manly eloquence, and with the appear- 
ance of ſincerity as well as the reality. Then 
ſhall 1 ſee their churches crowded; for the 
people will certainly give them a decided prefer- 
ence whenever they ſhall deſcend to the taſte and 
underſtanding of the people. Then ſhall I no 
more ſee with pain, the gentleman and the 
ſcholar, who has had every advantage of educa- 
os OR on! 1 e mechanic. 
H Ie 
2 an op nk in 
ner, however good my motive, may be attri- 
buted to an improper meddling with things of 
which the perſons concerned are, in every re- 


| ſped, competent judges. Pride will ſpurn my 


hints ; but, like ſeed ſcattered abroad, ſome 
may fall on ground congenial to its nature, and 
adapted to its growth. I would beg leave, be- 
fore I diſmiſs a ſubject rather invidious, to refer 

the haughty deſpiſers of popularity to a paſſage 
in the book of the Wiſe ſon 'of Sirach, where 
men who are wiſe and eloquent in their infiruc- 
tions, are at the fame time - praiſed for their 
Ei popular 
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popular manner; endete ede ene 
MEET FOR THE DOI. 
44 3 


Dr. Eachard « gives the en ſpecimen of 


metaphyſical preaching. © Omnipotent all, | 


« thou art only, becauſe. thou art only, a and be- 
« cauſe thou only art: as for us, we are not, 
but wwe ſeem to he, and only ſeem to be, be- 
« cauſe; we are not; for we are but mites.of 
entity, and crumbs. of | ſomething ; In Zig 
ſays he, a, company of country people. were 


bound to e Spares: and all the ſchool 


diviness > ner Bene df aac 


Biſhop Butler ſeems to be the model of my 


preachers'i in the-ſuperior order. Some of his ſer- 
mons are, in every reſpect, excellent, and, as a 
philoſophical diſquiſitor on theology, he is admir- 


able; but his diſquifitions are, upon the whole, 
fitter for the cloſet than the pulpit. People will 
continue to lumber. in churches, unleſs the diſ- 
courſe of the preacher is level to their capacities, 


and unleſs he rouſes them by a judicious addreſs 


to their paſſions and imagination. I recommend 


nothing frothy, nothing puerile, nothing fana- 


tical; but the manly force, the fire, the pathos, 
of a CHATHAM transferred to the - pulpit. 
Leave Dulneſs to doze among the cobwebs of 
the ſchools ; lulled by the drowſy hum of droniſh 


diſputants in metaphyſical theology. 


. —— —— — .. — oo en —— 
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CHAP, XI. 


Unreaſonabie expeAtation of unifo orm nes in a 
Writer's manners, writings, and flyle—Cor- 
_peille=—Fobnſan— Modern biography. 


HE character of Pierre de Corneille, the 
popular dramatic poet of France, induced 
thoſe who approached him to expect ſomething 
in his manners, addrefs, and converfation above 
the common level. They were diſappointed; and 
the like has happened in a thouſand ſimilar in- 
The friends of - Corneille, as was natural 
enough, were uneaſy at finding people expreſs 
their diſappointment after an interview with 
him. They wiſhed him to appear as reſpectable 
when near, as when at a diſtance; in a perſonal 
intimacy, as in the regions of fame. They took 
the liberty of mentioning his defects, his auk- 
ward addreſs, his ungentleman-like behaviour. 
Corneille heard. the enumeration of his faults 
with great patience ; and, when it was con- 
cluded, faid, with a ſmile and with a juſt conſi- 
dence in himſelf : All this may be very true; 
but, for all that, I am ſtill Pierre de Corneille.” 


N c 
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and diſagreeable qualities, which the friends of 
Dr. Johnſon have brought to public light, were 
chiefly what, in leſs conſpicuous men, would be 
paſſed over as. foubles, or excuſed as mere pec- 


in the expoſure, I think | he might, if he were 
alive, imitatæ Corncille ark far: 180 en 
mne KA 1 i293; a ul 
1 Warane n un e El 
E could Nand: fo Br a taial as be bes 
done. His gold has beem put ito the. furnace, 
and really, conſidering the violence. of; the fi, 
and the frequent repetition of the proceſs, the 
quantity of droſs and. alloy. is inconſiderahle. 
Let him be conſidered not abſolutely but com- 
paratively: and let thoſe who, are diſguſted with 
him aſk, themſelves, whether their on or the 
characters they moſh admire; would. not exhibit 
ſome deſqrmity,, if they were to be analyſed 
with a minute and anxious curioſity. The 
private conyerſation of Johnſon, the eaprice 
of momentary ill humour, the weakneſs of diſ- 
kale, the common infixmities of human nature, 
have been preſented, to the public, without 
thoſe alleviating ciscumſlances which probably 
attended them. And where is the: man that has 
not foibles, weakneſſes, follies and 'defeils of 
lome kind And where is the man that bas, 
32 greater 


cadillos-z and however his enemies may triumph 
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greater virtues, greater abilities, more uſe ful 
bours, to put inte the e e ee his 
Geloſts), dag ON . aa 9. 
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n is „ . 
dignity. Inſtead of an inſtructive recital, it is 


becoming an inſtrument to the mere gratification 


of an impertinent, not to ſay a malignant, curioſity, 
There are certain foibles and weakneſſes, which 


ſhould be ſhut up in the coffin with the poor 


reliques of fallen humanity. Ubi plura nitent in a 
characters: the pat; macule nn be covered 
ſing the nakedneſs of eminent men to every eye 
will have an unfavourable influence on virtue. 
It may teach men to fear celebrity; and, by 
extinguiſhing the deſire of fame and poſthu- 
mous glory, wa one e powerful motive to 
er r ra 


53 think 461 is . to * left the 3 


writin gs of Johnſon ſhould loſe ſomethin g of 


their effect by this unfortunate degradation. To 
prevent ſo miſchievous an effect of his friends 


communications, I wiſh his readers to conſider 


the old ſaying, Nemo mortalium omnibus horis ſa- 
. 1 reflect that reaſon and argument do 
| not 


hat MINT that the cuſtom / ere 
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not loſe any thing of their force from the erfors 


and foibles of a writer's conduct. — . 


remember the famous pages 


1 x7 
| 1 | 
73 
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1 it to be believed that Addiſon would have 
appeared uniformly: great, if the taſte of his age, 


and the communicative difpoſition of his inti- 


mate friends, had publiſhed his private conder- 
ſation, | n enn en 
ug We ne T1 1 '* 
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con amore, with affection for them, and there ran 
a vein of panegyric with the narrative. Writer 
and reader agreed in loving the character, and 
the reader's love was encreaſed and confirmed by 
the writer's repreſentation. An ardour of imi- 
tation waz thus excited, and the hero of the tory 
placed, without one diſſentient voice, in ſome 
honourable nich in the temple of Fame. - But 
this biographical anatomy, in minutely diſſecting 
parts, deſtroys the beauty of the whole; juſt as 


in cutting up the moſt comely body many loath- 


ſome objects are preſented to the eye, and Ty 
HR form 1 15 Cw 5 pore 11 
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1 35 fad indeed that not only truth, but the 
blonde, ſhould be publiſhed and left naked 
for the contemplation of mankind; for as the 
anatomy of the body contributes to the benefit 
of human nature, by promoting medical and 
chirurgical knowledge; ſo the diſſettion of cha- 
racters tends to the developement of error, which, 
ee expaſal, erte e, 

ee Ae debe u. be philo- 
ſopher from this expofure, but I fear little to 
the multitude, I am rather induced to believc, 
that the abaſement of great characters, and the 
expofure of deſecta, prevents the ſalutary opera- 
tiom of their good cxample, and of their wri- 
tings. The common reader does not make re- 
fined and philoſophical obſervation. He only 
fays, If fuch men, Io learned, ſo great, ſo cele- 
brated, were guilty of this failing, or remark- 
wble for that miſcondutt, how can J attempt, 
with hope of ſucceſs, to avoid it? He gives up 
the conteſt, and ſhelters dis ſurrender under tlie 
name and authority of the defunct philoſopher, 
whom he once admired, and endeavoured to 


I think it was ZEpypt an uchich a tribunal was 

. eſtabliſhed to fit in judgment on the departed. 
Johnſon has been tried with as accurate an in- 
V veſtigation 
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reflipation of circumſtances as if he dad been 
juicy eee wk bee. 2 


9 941715 Nr 1 11854 
It does not appear time the bee were 
partial, The ſentence of the pubhc, according 
to their teſtimony, has rather reduced him but 
time will replace him where he was, and where 
he ought to be, notwithitanding| all his errors 
and infirtnities, high an the Tanks uf Eame. 
Poſterity will forgive his roughneſs of manner, 
his apparent ſuperſtition, his miſtakes in making 
his will, kis prejudices agamſt Whips and the 
Scotch, and will remember his Dictionary, his 
moral writings, his biography, his many vigour 
of thought, dus piety, and his charity. They 
will make allowances for morbid melancholy; 
for a life, a great part of which was ſpent in 
extreme andigence and labour, and the reſt in the 
nay eee eee Na 
miſſion, and univerſal renoum. 25 11] 


The number of writers who have dleuſſed the 
life, character, and writings of Johnſon, is alone 
ſufficient to evince that the public feels him to 
be a great man, and it will not be eaſy to write 
him down through miſtaken friendſhip or de- 
clared enmity. It proves him to be a great man; 
but mortal man, however well he may deſerve the 
epithet Great comparatively, is abſolutely but 

4 a little 
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A little being; and the example of Johnſon i; 
additional proof of this obvious but humiliating 
concluſion. 1 wiſh, nevertheleſs, that his Life 
had been written in the manner of the French 
#liges, and with the affeftion due to ſuperior 


merit. 


* F 4 


Many of his apparent friends, one may ſup- 
poſe, were of thoſe who forced themſelves into 
his company and acquaintance in order to gain 
credit, and gratify their own vanity. They had 
little cordiality of aſſection for him, and no ob- 
jection to lower his memory, if they could raiſe 
their own names to eminence on the ruins. 
Many of them had been hurt by his freedom 
when retaliation was out of his power. If he 
ſects that have attacked his character both in con- 
verſation and in writing, and with one farcaſtic 
blow, flap them into non- exiſtence. 
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CC HA. XIII. 


 \Modern ſati riſts—Party ſpirit—Spirit of level ing 


—Atnack f the King. 


M* Pope has introduced a er of 
verſe which, however difficult to invent, 

is imitated with eaſe. The cloſe of the ſenſe in 
couplets, and the frequent antitheſes in the ſe- 
cond line, are features ſo prominent, that an 
artiſt of inferior ſkill, a mere faber imus, is able 
9 ene ee e | 


His tranſlation of Homer is a treaſury of 
ſplendid language; and he who has ſtudied it 
will not find himſelf at a loſs for ſhining epithets 
adapted to every occafion, I detract not from 
his merit; for as the improver of Engliſh ver- 
fication, as the int roducer of a brilliant dition 


unknown before, he has juſtly obtained uni- 


verſal fame. 


But that which is laudable in him as the in- 
ventor, cannot entitle his mere imitators to any 
great applauſe. They may be called good ver- 
liters, pretty poetaſters, - but they cannot rank 
with their maſter as a poet, or an original im- 
prover of verſification. 


K Whije 
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While they exerciſed their i imitative {kill on 
ſubjefls not at all injurious, they might obtain 
approbation, and would certainly eſcape cenſure; 
but the candid, the moderate, and impartial part 
of mankind, have lamented that they have ſtolen 
the graces of Pope's verlification to decorate 
and recommend a kind of fatire, abounding 
in virulent and perſonal invective. 


I am ſenſible that ſome works of this kind have 
been extolled in the higheſt terms ; but I know, 
at the ſame time, that the extravagant applauſe 


was, in great meaſure, the ebullition of party zeal, 


or of that unhappy diſpoſition of the human mind 


which prompts it to rejoice in ſeeing elevated 


merit or rank degraded by defamation. Take 
away from ſuch poems the perſonality, the local 
and temporary alluſions, and how ſmall a por- 
tion will remain of real genius to recommend 
them! They would not be read notwithſtand- 
ing their glare of epithet and their ſonorous num- 
bers. 


It is uſual with theſe works to riſe to univer- 
ſal fame immediately on publication, to baſk, 
hke the ephemera, in the ſunſhine for a day, 
and then to fall into a ſudden. and irretrievable 
obſcurity, ' 


One 
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One of the principal arts of their writers is 

to ſecure attention by ſeizing the topic of the 
hour, by filling their poems with the names of 
perſons who are the ſubject of converſation at 
the moment, and by boldly furpriſing their 
readers with attacks on the * moſt reſpectable 
characters, or at leaſt on perſons who, from their 
rank and their offices, provided they are tolerably 
decent, ought to be exempted from ' virulent 
abuſe and public obloquy. It is the intereſt of 
the community that perſons of high ſtations, 
whoſe example is powerful, and whoſe autho» 
rity ought to carry weight, ſhould not be held 
out to the vulgar as objetts of deriſion. If they 
have common failings, or have been guilty of 
human errors, a veil ſhould be thrown over them 
for the ſake of decoram, and of that beautiful or- 


der in ſociety, which conduces to a Genes | 
beneficial purpoſes. 


i But a ſpirit of levelling high characters and rank 
is one of the diſtinguiſhing marks of the preſent 
times. It was introduced by what is called the 
Oppoſition. Unfortunately for all. that is de- 
cent, and honourable, and right, it has been 
judged expedient that government, or the mi- 
niſters of government, ſhould be conſtantly em- 
barraſſed by a ſtanding oppoſition- The tools 
employed by the leaders of this oppoſition are 
- 6 SF >. ©: 6 
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often ſuch as are only fit for dirty work. Un- 
able to effect any more laudable purpoſe, they 
have been employed to aſperſe the characters 
of the temporary poſſeſſors of office, and its 
conſequent powers and emoluments. Not ſatiſ- 
fied with attacking the political perſons, they 
have dared to go farther, to enter into the pri- 
vacies of family retirement, and to ſpare neither 
age nor ſex in divulging whatever envy has 
ſuggeſted. The poetical fatirift has been called 
upon as a powerful auxiliary in conducting the 
levelling engine. Some read and are pleaſed 
with verſe, who would have overlooked the in- 
vective in humble proſe. Good verſifiers have 
been found, and the moſt exalted perſons in the 
kingdom cruelly hitched in ærhyme, and thrown 
out to the vulgar to be toſſed about by the 
tongue of infamy. 


Every loyal ſubject, every gentleman, every 
conſiderate father of a family, every man of com- 
mon humanity, is hurt at the cruel and oppro- 

brious treatment which the King, the very foun- 
| tain of honour, has experienced from the hands 
of rhyming ruffians. 


Great pretenſions to good bumour, mirth, and 
gaiety, are made by the ſatiriſts; but the pre- 
tenſions are a veil of gauze. It is eaſy to ſee, 
through the pellucid diſguiſe, the ſnakes of envy, 
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the horrid features of malice, the yellow tinge 
of jealouſy, the diſtortions of diſappointment 
grinning with a Sardonic ſmile. 


Hic nigræ ſuccus loliginis, hæc eſt 
Zrugo mera. 


But as a veil is uſed, as diverſion and plea- 
ſantry are promiſed, and as detraction from it- 
luſtrious merit is but too agreeable to moſt men, 
the poems are read, and do much miſchief in 
the ſhort period of their exiſtence. 


The pain they give to individuals who are 
burned with a cauſtic, yet are conſcious of hav- 
ing given no provocation, is enough to render 
the practice odious in the eyes of all who con- 
ſider duly how much a feeling mind ſuffers on 
ſuch occaſions, and how httle right a dark and 
malignant aſſaſſin can have to inflict a puniſh- 
ment without an offence ; to bring an accuſation 
without coming forward as the accuſer. 


The practice is injurious to the public, as it 
tends to diſcourage the growth of virtue and all 
honeſt attempts to be diſtinguiſhed by merit. 
Such attempts of neceſſity render a man conſpi- 
cuous ; and he no ſooner becomes ſo than he is 
conſidered as a proper mark for ſcorn to ſhoot at, 
and for envy to aſperſe. A man may be afraid 
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to exert himſelf when, every ſtep he Aeneon 
he is the more in danger of attracting notice, 


and, conſequently, of becoming the mark at 
which the malevolent may bend their bows, and 


ſhoot out their arrows, even bitter words... 


What a triumph to villainy, profligacy, and 
ignorance, when virtuous, and innocent, and in- 
offenſive characters are ſingled out for that ſatire 
which themſelves only can deſerve. 


This is a vis digna lege regi. Expoſtulation is 
in vain; and laws, which might reſtrain it, will 
not be duly executed, in a country where licen- 
tiouſneſs is unfortunately conſidered as efſential 
to the exiſtence of civil liberty. 
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C H'A P. XIV. | 
On the 2 Character of Julius Cæſar. 


ULIUS CASAR, like the greater part of 

men diſtinguiſhed by genius, began to diſ- 
play his inventive powers in the pleaſant walks of 
poeſy. In early youth he wrote-.CEdipus, a 
Tragedy, and the Praiſe of kerle. which I 
imagine was a kind of epic 3 but Auguſtus 
prohibited the publication of . both, leſt 
they ſhould expoſe any marks of juvenile imper- 
fection, and diſgrace the Imperial family. It 
ſhould be mentioned alſo, as an inſtance of Julius 
Cæſar's induſtry, that he compiled a volume, to 
which he gave the name of Dicta colleFanea, 
conſiſting of the remarkable apophthegms of re- 
markable men. Auguſtus ſuppreſſed this alſo 
from a ſcrupulous regard for the ** of the 
houſe of Cæſar. | 


One TRIP help wiſhing that the juvenile 
produftions of ſo diſtinguiſhed a man had been 
preſerved as curioſities. Though they might 
not have been exempt from the defects of im- 
mature judgment, there is every reaſon to con- 
jecture that they abounded in elegance and 
taſte. | 
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At a later period, this great man wrote a 
poem, entitled /ter, or the Itinerury. It gave 
an account of his expeditions progreſs from 
Rome to Hiſpania ulterior ; and was probably in 
the ſtyle and manner of a s Iter Brundu- 


An. 


I am the * induced to believe that Cæſar 
wrote in the Horatian manner ſermoni propri- 
ora, becauſe the little ſpecimen which remains of 
Cæſar's poetry is in that ſtyle. It is the well- 
known fragment on Terence preſerved by Do- 
natus. 


W > Xt A. 


ad 0 


Tu quoque, tu in ſummis, O dimidiate Menander, &c, 


In, the Dialogue of an admirable author on 
the Cauſes of the Corruption of Eloquence, b. 
there is a paſſage which reflefts but little ho- ti 
nour on Cæſar as a poet. Cæſar and Brutus, tt 
ſays he, wrote verſes and depoſited them in to 
libraries; they did not make better verſes than th 
Cicero, but yet more happily, ſince fewer an 
knew that they made them at all, Non melts 


quam Cicero, at feliciùs, quia illos fees ſe pauciores 
E | 


Czlar's verſes, it is probable, were not very 
ftriking, as may be collected from an anecdote 
recorded of them by Plutarch. When Cæſar 

Was 
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was taken by pirates, he ſolaced himſelf in his 
difagreeable ſituation, by compoſing orations and 
verſes. He read his verſes to his captors, hoping 
to receive the flattering tribute of their applauſe; 
but the hardy adventurers had no ear for verſe. 
Cæſar gave way to a momentary reſentment, 
called them ftupid barbarians, and affirmed that 
they deſerved crucifixion. Tt cannot be ſuppoſed 
that he revenged the mortification his pride re- 
ceived in a manner ſo tyrannical ; but it is cer- 
fain that, as foon as he was liberated, he ordered 
the poor pirates to be nailed to the crofs. Cru- 
cifixion, it is to be hoped, was a puniſhment for 
the want of honeſty, and not of tafte. 


Notwithſtanding this vindictive ſpirit, it would 
have bren happy if his ambition had been poe- 
tical rather than political. It might have ſaved 
the deluge of blood through which he waded 
to empire. According to 'his own confeſſion, 
the conqueſt of Gaul occaſioned the loſs of 


one million two hundred thouſand lives; and 


it is ſuppoſed, that the civil wars in which 
he was engaged, deſtroyed an equal number. 
Dreadful effects of pride! Two million four 
hundred thouſand lives deftroyed by one man ! 
Remarkable inſtance of the inſtability of human 
grandeur! for he enjoyed the peacea..ie poſſeſ- 
lion of his power but five months ! 
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But our preſent buſineſs is to conſider Cæſar 
inthe light of a ſcholar, not of a ſoldier. If 
his character as a poet is  diſputable, his ta- 
lents as an orator, and his learning and ſagacity 
as a philoſopher, are highly and juſtly eſteemed. 
By a rare union of different abilities he excelled 
at once in the elegance of polite letters, and in 
the ſeverer department of recondite ſcience. 


As an orator, Cicero places him in | the firſt 
rank, and Quintilian thinks he would have ri- 
valled Cicero, had he devoted his abilities to 
the roſtrum or tribunal. The elegance of his 
language was the peculiar excellence which diſ- 
tinguiſhed him as an orator. He was more Attic 
than Cicero; and if he had tranſmitted his beſt 
orations down to poſterity, Cicero would not 
have ſtood alone at the head of Roman orators. 


Cicero himſelf generouſly extols him, and thinks 


him equal to thoſe who had made. the ſtudy of 
eloquence the buſineſs of their lives, 


; Eloquence was cultivated by Cæſar only in 
ſubſervience to his ambition. He knew that the 
Triumviri, in the plenitude of their uſurping 
power, could eut off the heads and hands of mere 
orators, and nail them to the roſtrum. He knew, 
that though Cicero inculcated the doctrine that 
arms ſhould yield to the gown, and the laurel to 
N the 
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the tongue, iows tha fra and te ws highs 
in his nn carried all before it. 


Amidſt all the . of ambition, ſo ex- 
tenſive was his capacity, that he found both 
time and inclination to write two books, ad- 
dreſſed to Cicero, on the cool and diſpaſſionate 
ſubjects of grammatical analogy. In the dedica- 
tion he paid Cicero a great compliment, though, 
if we may judge from his own conduct, it was 
inſincere. He congratulated Cicero on having 
obtained a laurel more honourable than all mili- 
tary triumph, as it was more glorious to extend 
the limits of the Roman n * of the Ro- 
man 5 | 


Cæſar wrote two books in oppoſition to Ci- 
cero's Laus Catonis, in which Cato Uticenſis 
had been celebrated with all the warmth of 
panegyric. - Cæſar conſidered the | praiſe; of 
Cato a reflection on himſelf, and publiſhed his 
anſwer in two orations, to which he gave the 
name, Anti-Catones, The ſpeeches were in the 
form of accuſations before a judge; and I be- 
lieve they were conducted with temper, for 
Cæſar praiſes Cato in the midſt of his invec- 
tive. He was too much maſter of his temper to 
ſuffer it to be indecently diſturbed by critical 
controverſy, and he was ſufficiently politic to 
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know, that to deny a merit which was become 
notorious would injure the cauſe of which he had 
undertaken the defence. 


One of the principal topics of Caeſar's ſatire 
was Cato's inebriety. But he relates an anec- 
dote of it which redounds to the honour of 
Cato's general character. Cato returning one 
morning from a. convivial meeting in a ſtate of 
inebriation, was met by ſome young men, who 
were determined to fee whom they had encounter- 
ed. They uncovered his face, and found it 
Cato. They no fooner ſaw him than they 
bluſhed on their own account for having taken 
fuch a liberty with ſo great a man, You would 
have imagined that they had been detected in 
an improper ſtate by Cato, and not Cato by 
them, ſo great was their confuſion. From 
which it is evident, that in the midſt of drunk- 
enneſs, Cato's character was reſpectable, and re- 
tained the dignity of ſuperior virtue. Cæſar 
could not have done Cato greater honour, or al- 
lowed him more authority, than by relating this 
ſtory, in which Cato, even when diveſted of his 
reaſon by excels, was yet awful. 


1 imagine Czſar, in the liberality and urba- 


nity of a cultivated mind, conducted this con- 
troverſy in a good humoured manner, and rather 
121 more 
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more for the pleaſure and amuſement of it, than 
from a reſentful defire to detraft from Cato, 
whom his enemies allowed to be a good man 
and a good citizen. Every one knows that he 

was fond of wine; and Horace ſeems to think 
that his virtue acquired warmth ION 
of the grape. 


Narratur et orifel Catonis 
$Xpe mero caluiſſe virtus. 


The eſſect of Cæſar's knowledge in aſtronomy 
is felt at this hour in the reformation of the Ca- 


lendar. o 
of himſelf 


media inter prælia ſemper | 
Stellarum ccelique plagis ſuperiſque vacavi. 


He was a lover of the ſcience, and excelled io 
it ; but there is reaſon to believe that in the Ju- 
lian Calendar he was aſſiſted or directed by So- 
figenes the aſtronomer, who had derived his 
knowledge from the Banks of the Nile. It is 
probable that ſuperſtition, and not ignorance. 
only, prevented the reformation from taki 
place before Ceſar gave it the ſanction of his 
authority, and received in return the honour of 
the invention. 


Celar's Commentaries us o well knows 
admit of much animadverſion upon them. They 
are 
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are evidently formed on the model of Xeno- 
' phon's Anabaſis. Their language is pure, and 
flows with that eaſe and perſpicuity which 
has induced readers unanimouſly to compare 
it to a gentle and beautiful river, whoſe ſur- 
face is ſmooth, and waters pellucid. They who 
lament the want of political obſeryations in 
them, and of maſterly ſtrokes of animated elo- 
quence, ſhould remember, that Cæſar profeſſed 
only to write commentaries, and not a juſt and 
RE une. 


There is not much remaining of this great 
man's compoſition * ; but there is enough to 
induce us to lament that he did not uſe the pen 
more than the ſword. In military merit, his firſt 
object, Poggius maintains, with great force of 
argument, that he was greatly inferior to Scipio, 


Pliny the elder ſeems to think vigour of 
mind the diſtinguiſhing character of Cæſar. 
He means not firmneſs and reſolution only; but 


» Beſides thoſe already mentioned, Cæſar wrote 
the following works, which are loſt— Nine capital 
Orations, beſides ſome ſmaller ones, on particular 
occaſions ; ſeveral books of Epiſtles, at leaſt ſixteen ; 
Libri Auſpiciorum, Auguralia; and ſome affirm 
that he tranſlated Aratus's Phænomena. Other 
things are attributed to him, but, it is ſuppoſed, 
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a peculiar celerity and irreſiſtible force, which 
can be compared to nothing more aptly than to 
fire. He could, at the ſame time, read and write, 
and liſten with attention. He has been known 
to dictate ſix or ſeven letters at once to his 
 amanuenſes. Who but muſt lament that ambi- 
tion ſtole him from the Muſes ? He might have 
ſpent all his fire in compoſing an epic poem, or 
the hiſtory of his country, without- ſhedding a 
drop of blood, or breaking one widow's or or- 
phan's heart ; and with the praiſe and delight of 
all poſterity, | . | 
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CHT Ff. XV; 


Of the fable Books commonly uſed for the ininialion 
of children in reading —Croxall, Dodfley, &c. 


| it may admit of a doubt whether 
the preſenting of the common fables, which 
| are called Zſopian, to young minds, is the moſt 

eligible mode of communicating thoſe firſt ideas 
which are ſaid to be of the greateſt conſequence, 
and of the longeſt duration. 


I obje& not to the moral, which is excellent, 
if the child could find it out: but the child 
thinks of nothing but the narrative, and perhaps, 
in the childiſh age, ought to think of nothing elſe. 
What has the infant of fix or ſeven years to do 
with the cunning maxims of the world? The great 
buſineſs is, at that time, to open the mind in the 


pleaſanteſt manner, by preſenting agreeable images, 
and by exciting and gratifying curioſity, 


The images of animals, dogs, horſes, bulls, 
peacocks, are very agreeable to children, and ſo 
far fables are proper for their elementary in- 


ſtruction. But the objeCtion is to that ſhocking 
violation 


it 
fc 
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violation of truth and nature which repreſents 
the irrational and mute creation reaſoning _ 
converſing by articulate language. 


| Quodcunque oftendis mihi fic ineredulus odi. 


Children naturally love truth, and when they 
read a ſtory, their firſt queſtion is, whether it is 
true? If they find it true, they are pleaſed with 
it; if not, they value it but little, and it ſoon 
becomes inſipid. But they either immediately 
know that a ſtory, in which a dog or a horſe is 
repreſented ſpeaking, is falſe; or if they believe 
it true, it contradicts their experience, and con- 
ſounds all their ideas, ſo that they hardly know 
how to truſt the evidence of their ſenſes. 


4. F 


The reaſoning and converſation of irrational 
animals raiſes them to a level with the human 
ſpecies 5 and if children are to reſpect reaſon and 
ſpeech as moſt excellent gifts, they will honour 
the cock, the wolf, the fox, as much as man, or 
elſe degrade man to the rank of the cock, the 
wolf, and the fox. | 


Is zoology a valuable part of knowledge, and 
confeſſedly uſeful and pleaſing to children? Then 
why miſlead them in their- firſt ideas of. ani- 
mals around them, by attributing to animals not 

only 
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only ſpeech and reaſon, but a thouſand actions, 
inſtincts, and contrivances totally different from 
thoſe which are natural. 


While 1 am writing, I open Croxall, and 1 
ſee a print of a cat hanging by the hinder legs, 
on a peg, and pretending to be dead, in order 
to entice the mice to come down. A child of 
ſtrong ſenſe will ſay, How could a cat tie her 
hinder legs together in ſuch a manner as to hang 
herſelf up as repreſented, and have cats ſuch 
refined ſubtilty? I mention this inſtance out of a 
hundred others, merely becauſe I accidentally 
open the book at that fable. As the cat is an 
animal with which children are in general well 
acquainted, any unnatural repreſentation of it, 
will immediately be detected and deſpiſed. 


The ſtyle and language of all the Aſopian 
fables now in uſe, is greatly above the compre- 
henſion of thoſe by whom alone they are read. 
Croxall's is at the ſame time a very mean ſtyle. 
Dodſley's indeed is a far better; but, in ſearch of 
fine language, he has deviated greatly from ſimpli- 
city, and rendered his fables unintelligible to tho 
for whom they are chiefly deſigned. 


L'Eftrange's vulgarity, indelicacy, and fooliſh 
15 deſervedly condemn his book to oblivion. 
9 


r 
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His book is deut fit only 289 
jakes. I cannot admire either his or Croxall's 
applications. They are, indeed, ſeldom read -by 
children, and | ſerve only to ſwell the volume. 
They are too long, and too badly written, to 
ſerve for the inſtruction of young ſcholars: 
Two or three lines of application, in the man- 
ner of Phædrus, would have anſwered the par- 
poſe far better. 


As to the propriety of Croxall's language, 
that I may not be thought to chooſe the worſt 
ſpecimens, I will quote three or four lines of his 
firſt fable, and leave it to the reader to judge 
how well it Nen ee ene | 


« A briſk young cock,” 95 has 4 in com- 

« pany. with two or three pullets, his miſtreſſer, 
« raking upon a dunghill for ſomething to en- 
« tertain. them with, happened to ſcratch up a 
« jewel. He knew what it was well enough,” &“. 
I ſay nothing of the abſurdity of giving children 
an idea that a cock “ knows what a jewel is 
« well enough.“ I only animadvert on the or- 
dinary mode of expreſſion. It aims at humour 
without reaching it ; and. is totally. deſtitute of 
that elegant ſimplicity in which a narrative of this 
kind ſhould be —— to children. It were 
eaſy 
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eaſy to fill a volume with the vulgariſms and ab- 
lurdities of an ÆEſopian _ 


But yet! for want of a better, this book, with 
the help of the wooden cuts, has ſerved to en- 
tertain children. All I contend for is, that it 
is not adapted to the uſe of children by the au- 

thor, neither is it fit for them. It is at once 
too high and too low for their purpoſe. 


Are Gay's fit for children? I think not. They 
are far above their comprehenſion. They are 
not entirely intelligible to children under twelve 
or fourteen, unleſs in rare cafes of premature 
improvement and ſagacity. But ſome book 1 
wanted that ſhall be in general calculated for 
all children at that period when the mind, like 
the roſebud, is half cloſed and half expanded, 


Fables are proper; but what fables ? Only 
thoſe among the /Eſopian, in which the animals 
do not ſpeak, and do not act differently from 
their nature. 


But by fables, I mean, what the word means, 
ferien in general, and not thoſe of Æſop only. 
Thoſe of Æſop, after all that has been ſaid on 
the propriety of children's reading them, are fitter 

for 
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dreſſed to men on momentous occaſions. They 
are extremely difficult to be read by children, ſo 
as to derive the inſtruction from them which their 
inventors intended to convey in this artful and 
inſinuating mode, 


I recommend fables of 3 for the 
purpoſe of initiation ſales which paint pictures in 
the imagination, affect the heart, excite laughter, 
or powerfully intereſt and indulge curioſity. 


If it ſhould be aſked, where ſuch are to be 
found, I cannot immediately anſwer ; but I 
can ſay, without heſitation, who could com- 
poſe them with judgment and genius. The 
reader will conjecture that I mean. that Lady 
who publiſhed ſome admirable * Leſſons and 
Hymns for Children. Almoſt every word in 
thoſe books is judiciouſly ſelected, and they are 
ſo entertaining, that children read without con- 
ſidering them as a taſk, juſt as they ſhould do. 


m 
Studio fallente laborem. 
A volume of fables, by that Lady, conſiſting 
» of the beſt and moſt rational of the /Eſopian, 
7 


and of other entertaining narratives, whether 


® Pabliſhed for Johnſon, 
| . with 
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with a moral or not, would be a moſt valuable 
preſent to the riſing generation. One would 
almoſt wiſh for infancy again, for the pleaſure 
of reading it, and eſcaping dull leſſons in 
fpelling books, dull fables in Croxall, and a 
hundred other diſmal and dreary moralities, 
which have little other tendency than to make the 
mind loath the ſight of a book, and hate thoſe 
things which, properly managed, afford an ex- 
quiſite delight. 45 


CHAP. XVI 
Miſcellaneous N Correſpondence—Parnell= 
| Beza—4 ugurelſus—Letters. 


SIR, 
N the preface to Parnell's works, Dr. 50 
ſon profeſſes to criticiſe thoſe pieces only 
which were publiſhed by Pope. Of the large 
« appendages,” ſays he, which I find in the 
« laſt edition, I can only ſay that I know not 
« whence they came, nor have ever enquired 
« whither they are going. They ſtand upon 
« the faith of the compilers.” A writer of a 
preface to this very edition ſhould have made it 
his buſineſs to enquire into their authenticity, 
and if he allowed them to be admitted into the 
edition to which he prefixed a critical preface, 
ſhould have allowed them alſo a ſhare of his cri- 
ticiſm. We are thankful to him for what he did, 
and will not blame him for omiſſion, But he 


T 


diſmiſſes theſe appendages in a more contemptuous 


manner than, perhaps, they deſerve, and than he 
ought to have ſhewn, if he had not read them. 


I have taken a curſory view of them, and 


think they have many fine paſſages. - In the 


dearth of good ſacred poetry, I think Parnell's 
| worthy 
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worthy of regard; but what proof there is of 
their being genuine I know not, though 1 
think there is internal evidence. The following 
ſpecimen from the Convert's Love is not un- 
like the 7 of Parnell: | 


While o'er the darkneſs of wy mind 
The ſacred ſpirit purely ſhined, 

Aud marked and brightened all the way, 
Which leads to everlaſting day 

And broke the thickening clouds of fin, 
And fixed the light of love within, &c. 


I conſeſs he ſometimes deviates into enthuſiaſm, 
and has left careleſs epithets and lines, which 
might eafily be Corraited without any eflential 
alteration. 


Your 's, &c. 
——— ſ— 


8 IR, 


PARNELL's little poem, entitled The Book 
Worm, is much admired by many readers. I do 
not ſee much in it. Goldſmith mentions its 
being taken from Beza; and I have juſt been 
amuſing myſelf with comparing the copy with 
the original. Beza ſacrifices a Book-worm to 


the Muſes. 


Sed quæ victima grata? quæ cn 
Dicata hoſtia ; parcite O Camæne 


| Nava 
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Nova hec victima, ſed tamen ſuavis, 
Futura arbitrof, admodumque grata. 
Accede, O Tinea! illa quæ pulille 
ventrem corpore tam geris voracem: 
Tent Pieridum aggredi miniſtros? 
Tens arrodere tam ſacros labores? 
Nec factum mihi denega: ecce furti 
Tui exempla, tuæ et voracitatis. 
Tu fere mihi paſſerem Catulli, 
Tu fere mihi Leſbiam abſtuliſti. . . . 
Quid dicam innumeros bent eruditos 
Quorum tu monumenta, tu labores 
Iſto, peſſima, ventre devoraſti? 
„EA prodi 
Pro tot criminibus 8 pœnas 
Age, iſtum jugulo tuo mucronem, 
Cruenta execipe - et iſtum, et iſtum, et iſtum. 
Vide ut palpitet, ut cruore largo 
Aras polluerit profana ſacras! 
At vos, Pierides, bonzque Muſe, 
Nunc gaudete, jacet fera interempta, 
Jacet ſacrilega illa, quæ ſolebat 
Sacros Pieridum vorare ſervos. 
ok Hance vobis tunicam, has dico, Camene, 
Vobis exuvias, ut hinc trophzum 
Parnafſo in medio locetis, et fit 
1 pt inſcriptio : De fera interempta . 
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en :zxvs ſpotia hæc opima Muſis. 
8 Parnell does not offer the Worm as 2 ſacri- 


fice to the Mules, His deſign ſeems not to have 
the unity of Beza; but it is evidently formed on 
Beza's model, and there are Teveral lines in it 
cloſely tranſlated. 


1 Pope 
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Pope and Parnell, and indeed ſeveral poets of 
that age, were fond of reading and borrowing 
from the modern Latin poets. It is well known 
that Pope publiſhed an edition of ſele Latin 
poems in two volumes. In the ſecond yolume 
is the Gratiarum Convivium of Augurellus, whence 
Parnell borrowed his e Anacreontic, 


Invitat olim Bacchus ad cœ nam ſuos 
Comon, Jocum, Cupidinem. 

Diſcumbit uni Liber atque Amor; Jocus 
Comoſque contra proxime, 

Illis decentes ſubminiſtrant Gratiæ 
Grati by. oe pocula, &c. 


The Latin poets, whom Lois of our wol ce- 
lebated writers have imitated, naturally excite a 
degree of curioſity. Accept the following few 
particulars reſpecting Beza and Augurellus. 


Theodore Beza, or de Beze, was born at 
Vezelai in Burgundy, of a good family, on the 
24th of June 1519, and died October 13, 1605, 
at the advanced age of th nen 


He was a powerful champion of Proteſtantiſm ; 
but with that I have no concern at preſent. 1 
only view him as a Latin poet. I muſt how- 
ever remark, that his eſpouſing a party with 
zeal, and ſupporting it with abilities, could not 
but raiſe many enemies againſt him; and he ſuf- 

fered 
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fered ſeverely by their rancour. Indeed I be- 
lieve he gave too much cauſe for calumny; in 
his juvenile poems he inſerted things which, 
if they were not the mere wanton effuſions: of a 
momentary wicked imagination, ought to con- 
demn him to everlaſting infamy. I fear they 
cannot be extenuated. The papiſts, on one ſide, 
made the moſt of them. The proteſtants, on tlie 
other, aſſiſted by his own addreſs and abilities in 
ſelf-defence, palliated or excuſed them. He af- 
terwards, I have no doubt, became a good man; 
but ſtill there is a blemiſh on his character which 
no ſophiſtry can ever waſh away. I diſmiſs ſo: 
diſagreeable a ſubject with the apology contained 
in the preface to the Poems, publiſhed by the au- 
thor at a maturer age, and with a better judgment. 


« Intellexit (B EZ A) et pro certo compertum ha- 
buit, juvenilia iſa ſua pormata, ab adverſariis, non 
tam in ſui, quam in Dei ipſius dium, ſubinde re- 
cudi, et hoc non tantum, ſed et mults indipniora 
effingi ac addi. Scripſit illa Beza liberiùs quidem 
led Juvents admodum. ., . . Sed quampri- 
mum Chriſti cognitione fuillet imbutus, et ver 
eccleſiæ civis factus eſſet, nemo iſta prius, nemo 
everiùs et quidem publicè quam ipſe D. Beza 
damnavit, et ab eo tempore omnia ſua dicta et 
ſeripta in ſolius nee ſui ee di- 
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The moſt celebrated of his Latin poems are 
the verſes on the Birth of Chriſt, on the Pſalms, 
on Strabo, on Plato, and his Epitaphs, The 
Devotis Deciorum, the Death of Cicero, and 
moſt of the Epigrams, difplay marks of great 
labour 1 in their compokition- 


F There is A falſe wit both in the Epigrams 
and Epitaphs; and the diction. is not purely 
claſſical in any part of his poems, yet there is 
ingenuity. of thought, and. caſe. of language. 1 
cannot recommend them ſtrongly to the reader's 
notice; but I have given them a- curſory conſi- 
deration, in order to form an eſtimate of a writer 
from whom a famous Engliſh poet condeſcended 
to borrow without acknowledgment. 


Benza's excellence was theological. He was a 
poet only-for amuſement ; and. though he has ob- 
tained praiſe, it would, upon the whole, have been 
better for his character if he had never written verſe. 


On account of his longevity and extraordinary 
abilities, Beza was called the Pheenix of his 


age. | 
| ah e te: 
elſe 1 believe they would, by this time, have 
been utterly decayed. 1 would. quote, but 1 
fear I ſhould be tedious, though the pieces are 

ſhort. 
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ſhort. This epigram may ſerve to conclude the 
ſubjeR of Beza's poetry :. 


IN.ZOILUM: 


Brevem, Zoile, dicis hunc libellum, 
O fi poſſit idem omnibus videri ! - 


The only unexceptionable edition of Beza's 
poetry I can recommend to the young lover of 
Latin verſe is that printed at Geneva from copies 
corrected and reviſed by the author. It is badly 
printed; but may be depended upon as authentic. 


Aurelius Augurellus, the other poet whom 
Parnell confeſſedly- imitated, flouriſhed in great 
eſteem at Venice, and lived in literary employ- 
ments to the age of eighty-three. | 


He was the preceptor of the celebrated Bem- | 
bus and Naugerius. 


He wrote many odes remarkable for their 
eaſe, and a few elegies with Roman ſimplicity; 
but he is faid to have approached molt nearly to 
the model of antiquity. in his Iambics, which, 
before his time, had ſeldom been attempted with 


ſucceſs. 


He was one of the dupes of alchemy. After 
expending ſome time, but not much money, in 
the purſuit, he turned his mind to making - 
verſes inſtead of gold ; and one of his firſt pro- 

L 3 ductions 


learned hence, if the art had been practicable, 
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ductions was a poem in three books, entitled 
Chryſepeia, or the Art of making Gold, iu 
which he pretended to teach, or prove, the 
prafticability of that alchemy which he had juſt 
renounced as impracticable. 


He expreſſes himſelf darkly on the great ſecret, 
— Speaking of the ſtone, he ſays, 


_——Cujus ſecret in parte receſſit 
Spiritus et craſſã prefſus ſub mole latenter 
Victitat, ac ſolvi vinclis et carcere coco 
Emitti expectat 


He dedicated it to Leo the Tenth, who, 
though a deſpiſer of gold himſelf, might have 


how to procure an abundance for the patronage 
of ſuch genius and taſte as thoſe of Augurellus. 
He publiſhed another poem, entitled Geruntica. 
1 know nothing of it, nor have 1 ſeen any 
other of his complete pieces but that which 
Parnell copied, and which is inſerted in * $ 
collection of Latin poetry. _ 


Your's, &c. 
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The Effet | of Songs —The Wards of Songs uſually 
ſung by young Ladies—Union of good Poetry with 
good Muſic. 


E ſcholar knows that Biſhop Lowth, 
in a ſolemn introduction to his Lectures 
on ſacred Poetry, has inſerted, in the very firſt 
place, and as one of the moſt ſtriking inſtances 
of the power of poetry, a Greek political ballad, 
which uſed to be ſung by the Athenian liberty- 
boys, at all their jolly drinking bouts, and by 
the mob and the ballad ſingers, in the ſtreets and 
alleys of the city. The Biſhop, after citing it 
at full length, ſuggeſts, that if, after the me- 
morable ides of March, ſuch a ſong had 
been given by the Tyrannicides of Rome to 
the common people to be ſung in the Suburra and 
the Forum, it would have been all over with 
the party and the tyranny of the Cæſars. The 
ballad, Harmodion Melos, would have done more 
than all the Philippics of Cicero: and yet this 
ballad, though in Greek, is not better than many 
an one ſung in Cheapſide in praiſe of Wilkes 
and liberty. It bears a conſiderable reſemblance 
to ſeveral popular ſongs written by Tom D' Ur- 
fey and George Alexander Stevens, whom ſome 
future lecturer in poetry may call, (as the Biſhop 
L 4 does 
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does Calliſtratus, the author of his favourite 
ſong), ingenioſos poetas et valde bones cives. 


That the Biſhop ſhould have thought proper 
to ſelect a trivial ballad to ſhew the force of 
poetry, when he was going to treat of inſpired 
Poetry, evinces that he deemed ballads capable 
of producing wonderful effects on the luman 
heart, and therefore of great conlequence, and 
worthy to be ranked with the hugheſt poetry. 


I imagine there muſt have been a favourite 
tune to theſe words, which is loſt paſt recovery; 
for among us a popular tune and popular words 

are generally united; at leaſt the words will 
ſeldom be long popular, without a favourite 
tune. Words ſcarcely above nonſenſe have had 
a fine effet when recommended by favourite 
ſounds ; Lillabullera is an obvious inftance, and 
many others might be enumerated. Lord Whar- 
ton boaſted that he rhymed the King out of the 
kingdom by it. Hearts of Oak are our Ships, 
Hearts of Oak are our Men, is as good a compoſi- 
tion as that of the old Grecian with the hard 
name, and I dare ſay has contributed to animate 
many a 'poor creature, whoſe unhappy lot it was 
to be food for powder. Heoſier's | Ghoſt, the 
Vicar of Bray, and Jey to great Cæſar, had great 
weight in the times in which they firſt appeared. 

But 
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But if political ſongs produce fo great an ef- 
TY it is but reaſonable to ' conclude, that Bac- 
chanalian and amorous ſongs have, in their way, 
an influence nnr YER, "TN 

Muſic and poetry are — carts 
on the mind when they act leparately.; and, when 
united, their power is more than doubled. They 
are, of neceſlity, united in ſongs, and the eſſect 
is uſually increaſed by wine, cheerful converſa- 
tion, and every ſpecies of convivial j Joy- | 


I argue, then, that if political een hive had 
ſuch wonderful effects as to lead on armies to 
conqueſt, and to dethrone kings, thoſe ſongs, in 
which the joys of love and wine are celebrated, 
muſt have done great execution in private life. 
It is fair, I think, to draw ſuch an inference. 


I proceed to infer, that it is of great conſe. 
quence to the cauſe of temperance, and all other 
virtues, that the poetry of popular ſongs ſhould 
be of a good tendency. For as ſongs may do 
great harm, ſo may they do great 18 under 


certain limitation. 


14 


Perhaps we have not improved in ſong-writ- 
ing ſo much as in other ſpecies of poetry; ſor 
the old ſongs are ſtill the beſt, if we judge by 
that infallible criterion, Popularity. 1 


L 5 But 
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But ſuch is the love of novelty, that with a 
new tune there muſt be a new ſong ; and, un- 
happily, the compoſers of the poetry are leſs ex. 
cellent in their art than the compoſers of the 


_ . muſic. The muſic is often delightful, while 


the'verſe is merely rhyme, not only unaccompa- 
nied with reaſon, but deſtitute of fancy and ele- 
gance. I” | 
But they who can write neither good ſenſe 
nor good poetry, can write licentiouſly, and 
give to theit inſipid jingle the high ſeaſoning of 
indelicate double meanings, or even groſs ob- 
ſerniin : n Lo 4 


If tho BR not to this degradation, they 
yet repreſent the paſſion of love in language 
which, though mere common-place, renders it 
very difficult for ladies of delicacy to fing their 
ſongs without the bluſh of confuſion. Nothing 
is, indeed, more common than to hear young 
ladies ſay, “ the tune is delightful, but the words 
« are nonſenſical. But we never mind the 
5 words, we only make uſe of them to ſing the 


10 One in giving * a momentꝰ's atten- 


« tion.” 


© The effects of a ſong ought to ariſe con- 
zune from the muſic and the poetry. If the 
words are conſidered of no conſequence, and 


unworthy of attention, it is evident that much 
1 of 
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of the pleaſure, perhaps half of it, is entirely 
loſt to the ſinger and the hearer. But though . 
the young lady may apologize for ſinging non- 
ſenſe, or warm deſcriptions of paſſions which 
her delicacy muſt conceal, by ſaying ſhe does 

not mind the words, it may be doubted whether it 
is poſſible to learn a ſong by memory, and ſing 
it frequently in company, without giving the 
words a very mn degree of aendgu. WE) 

And I think it res chat indelizare: Gogh 
have done almoſt as much harm by inflaming the 
imagination as novels and ſentimental letters. I 
do not ſpeak of ſongs groſsly indecent ; for ſuch 
are certainly neyer admitted to lie on the young 
ladies harpſichord'; but I ſpeak of thoſe which 
come out every ſeaſon at Vauxhall, Ranelagh» 
and other places of public amuſement. The 
muſic is charming, and the words are uſually 
well adapted to the mixed audience of thoſe 
places, but not always ſo well to the parlour, 
the dining-room, and ladies library. 


I propoſe to. the muſical ladies, or rather to, 
the muſic maſters, that whenever a fooliſh or 
improper ſong is ſet to a pleaſing and excellent 
tune, they would ſeek ſome poetical compoſition 
of ſimilar metre, and of eſtabliſhed reputation, 
which may be ſung to the ſame tune without any 
inconyenience, but on the contrary, with great ad- 

| L 6 Valle 
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vantage to the tune, to the morals, to the taſte, 
and with an addition to the pleaſure of all young 
perſons, who are educated with care and de- 
hcacy. | 


Where- young ladies Rea a poetical talent, 
which is common in this age, 1 ſhould think 
they could not employ it more agreeably and 
uſefully than in writing new words to tunes 
which are accompanied with ſuch as they can- 
not but diſapprove. It would be an additional 
pleaſure to the hearers to have, at the ſame time, 
a ſpecimen of the performer's {kill in muſic and 


in poetry. | | 


I cannot diſmiſs the ſubje without expreſſing 
a wiſh that the compoſers of faſhionable ſongy 
would take care, for their own ſake, that the 
poetry ſhould be at leaſt inoffenſive; for there 
are many moſt pleaſing pieces of muſic rejected 
by reſpectable families, and conſequently ſoon 
loſt in obſcurity, becauſe the words were ſuch 
as could not be ſung without cauſing ſome degree 
of pain or ſhame. This 1s not a licentious age 
in theatrical amuſements, nor in ſong-writing, 
compared with the reign of the ſecond Charles. 
But ſtill there is a diſguiſed indecency which 
prevails 1 in both, and which is probably the more 
injurious, as che poiſoned pill is gilded, as the 
| dagger | is braided with a Wreath of myrtle. 


But, 
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But, excluſi ively of moral conſiderations, every 
man of taſte muſt wiſh e e, ee no 


with good muſic. 


The beſt poets of antiquity woods the popular 
ſongs, Poete melici et hriri. Moſt of the odes 
of Horace are love or drinking ſongs. Ana- 
creon has gained immortality by ſongs alone. 
Sappho was a ſong-writer. Great ſtateſmen, 
as Solon, for inſtance, wrote N for political 
purpoſes. UN) 


Many of our beſt poets who have abraitied 

the rank of Engliſh claſſics, wrote ſongs; but 
who writes for Vauxhall? The beſt writers of 
the age need not think it a degrading condeſcen - 
fon, when they conſider the dignity of muſic 
and poetry, and how far their effects in this coun- 
try are diffuſed. In tenui labor; at tonuis nat 
gloria. r en Ba Wan FieM 
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ö on ea vehementius quam fortaſrꝭ ſentis. Amori 
noſtro pluſculum etiam quam concedet veritas, largiare. 


| Cicero to Lucceius. 
Quicquid Græcia mendax 1 
Audet | in hiſtoria. 
[ N ” 


Ir you have mens DT to an 
affray, a fire, or any occurrence in the ſtreet, 
and you ſee an account of it in all the newſpa- 
pers next morning, though they ſhould all pre- 
tend to accuracy and minuteneſs, you would find 
them all vary in ſome . particulars from each 
other, and from the truth, yet without the leaſt 
deſign to contradi& or to deceive ; but different 
reporters of the ſame facts ſaw them at different 
times, or in different lights, with various degrees 
of attention, and reported them with various 
degrees of fidelity, according to the variety in 
their powers of memory, or talents in deſcription. 


In explaining ancient cuſtoms and places, there 
1s every reaſon, to believe that hiſtorians are un- 
intentionally deceitful. It is ſeldom that neigh- 


bouring nations can know with accuracy each 


Q „ 
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others moſt familiar actions, ſports, diverſions, 
and places of reſort, by written accounts. No- 
thing but ocular obſervation” can ſecure-exaQneſs, 
I was lately much diverted with an article from, 
the great French Encyclopedie, quoted in the 
notes to Mr. Maſon's. Engliſh Garden. The 
word to be explained is Boyling-Green, ſpelt 
by the Lexicographers Boulimgrin. . * Boulin-, 
60 grin | is a ſpecies of parterre, compoſed of 
« pieces of divided turf, with borders ſloping, {en 


« glacis), and evergreens at the corners and: other 

« parts of it! It is mowed four times a-year to 
« make the turf finer. The invention of this 
« kind"of parterre comes from England, as alſo 
« its name, which is derived from Boule round, 
« and grin, fine graſs or turf, Boulingrins are 
« either ſimple or compound ; the ſimple ate all 
« turf without ornament ; the compound are 
« cut into compartments of turf, embroidered 
« with knots, mixt with little paths, borders of 
« flowers, yew-trees, and flowering ſhrubs, 
« Sand alſo of different colours contributes 

« greatly to their value.“ * 

The famous Mr. Sorbiere farniſhes the follows 
ing materials for an eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian of 
England, in his account of his travels among us. 
He ſays, © that our chief clergymen, who have 
pluralities of benefices, make their grooms their 
curates z that our ape io e ogg their is 
© Jjuriſdiction 


LS 


juriſdiction in their excommunications and im- 
poſitions; that they are ſo haughty, that none 
of the inferior prieſts dare to ſpeak to them; 
that they rob the church, by letting its leaſes for 
thirty years, getting all the money into their 
_ own pockets, and leaving only a ſmall revenue to 
their ſucceſſors ; that England is a country 
where no man is afraid of committing ſmony.” 


It would be difficult to obtain an exad hiſtory 
of the events of yeſterday ; how much more of thoſe 
which happened a hundred or a thouſand years 
ago, and in times when the art of manual writing 
was not common, and men were prone to tranſ- 


mit to poſterity by tradition, the dreams of the 


night, and the imaginations of their idleneſs, as 
22 


Thoſe who wrote in the earlier periods, | =} 
ing a dearth of materials, from the deficiency of 
written documents, ſought in the powers of in- 
vention what they could not find in the archives 
of their country. A book was to be made, and 
it was to be entertaining. The terra incognita 


was therefore ſupplied with woods and mountains 


according to the will of the geographer. Hence 
the ſtories of Pigmies and Cranes,  Gynocephali, 
Aſtromori, Hippopades, Phanniſii, and Troglodytæ. 


Hexodotus, one of the earlieſt hiſtorians, 


writes a romance almoſt as Hctitious as Don 


olf Quixote 
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Quixote de la Mancha, but not nearly ſo inge- 
nious or entertaining; yet he is called the 
Father of Hiſtory : he might as juſtly be called 
the Father of Lies. The Chaldæan hiſtory of 
Beroſus, and the Ægyptian hiſtory of Manetho, 
are but the forgeries of Annius and Viterbo. 
Sanchoniathon's | Phoenician hiſtory is equally 
deſtitute of credit, if there is any confidence to 
be placed in the Wr n of dane and D. 
well. 


Thus che very 8 on which the 
ſplendid fabric of hiſtory is to be erefted are de- 
ſtitute of ſolidity, But they are uſually ſtrong 
enough to ſupport the ſuperſtructure; which is 
too often but a paper building, a houſe of cards, 
pretty and diverting to look at, but of little ule 
and value, when the entertainment it affords is 
deduced, 


1 would be a juſt — of the greater 
part of hiſtories to ſay of them, that they are 
hiſtorical romances, founded ſometimes on fact, 
but capricioufly narrated according to the hiſto- 
rian's prejudices, party, or miſrepreſentation, and 
fantaſtically embelliſhed by * falſe colours of 
poetry and rhetoric. 


Writgn:of:hiflevy: are. dien in "nas 
late, and are ready to conceal, or palliate, or 


exaggerate 
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exaggerate any circumſtance or tranſaction, ace 
cording to the wiſhes of a party, a powerful no- 
bleman, or a king. | 


The hiſtories written 7th difſerent 1 of 
different parties are known to repreſent the very 
fame things and perſons at the ſame time lauda- 
ble and execrable, godlike and diabolic. 


There is a well-known hiſtorical inſtance of par- 
tiality recorded hy Polybius, who was himſelf alſo 
extremely partial. Fabius and Philenus wrote the 
hiſtory of the Punic war; Fabius a Roman, and 
Philenus a Carthaginian. The Roman extolled 
his countrymen, and blamed the Carthaginians 
in every thing. The Carthaginian threw all 


the errors and defects on the Romans, and tri- | 
umphed in the ſuperiority of Punic valour, wiſ- 


dom, and generoſity. To whom was credit due? 
Certainly to neither; and have we no modern 
Fabii or Philenii ? 


When I am deſirous of knowing real facts, I 
look for them in ſome chronological table; 
but. I read not a popular hiſtory ; I peruſe. ſuch 
works only when 1 am deſirous of being enter- 
tained by compoſition, by the charms of ſtyle, 
_ Eloquence, and poetical painting; or of being 
amuſed with OY the influence of party, 


or 
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or religious prejudice, on the mind of the writer 
and his admirers. The real facts are the clay 
which the popular hiſtorian, like 'a modeller, 
forms into various ſhapes, according to his own 


taſte and inclination. To ſome of it he gives 
great beauty not its own; ſome he throws away 


wantonly or artfully, and the reſt he ſhapes into 
vulgar utenſils, or marks with deformity. It is 
a pleaſing paſtime to view his work, and men of 
taſte and imagination are much delighted with 
his ingenuity. Weak and inexperienced perſons 
believe him implicitly ; others find real truth in 
him nearly in the ſame proportion as ſilver is 
found in a great mals of lead, or pearls in oyſter- 


So little credit is to be given to hiſtorians, 
even in the recital of facts of public notoriety ! 
how much leſs to their delineation of characters, 
and deſcriptions of motives for actions, ſecret 
counſels and deſigns, to which none was a wit- 
neſs but the boſom which entertained them? 
Yet many hiſtorians kindly communicate all. 


You would think them of the privy council of all 


nations; though their intelligence never came 
from a higher ſource than the Daily Advertiſer. 


Your true' clacab tikorian' Gude! nd Inde 
ties for want of matter. When he finds it nat 
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he makes it. I ſcarcely need mention thoſe fine 
ſpeeches in the very beſt ancient hiſtorians, not 
one ſyllable of which, except in a few inſtances, 
was ever uttered by the perſonage to whom it is 
attributed. Truth gives a faint outline; the 
hiſtorian gives ſhades and colours, drapery, ac- 
tion, and expreſſion. He lays on the red, the 
orange, the yellow; the blue, the purple, the 
violet, the black, and the white. 


Some writers who have attacked Chriſtianity 
have relied greatly on the repreſentations of biſ- 
torians of a character remarkably bad both as men 
and as writers; beſides their having laboured un- 


der the general imputation of miſrepreſenting 


truth, like every other hiſtoriographer. Whatever 
ſuch writers find againſt the Chriſſian cauſe in 
the moſt contemptible hiſtorians, - they bring in 
triumph, and are ready to ſing the ſong of vic- 
tory, or cry out eurẽta with Archimedes. But 
with all their pretenſions to philoſophy, they att 
moſt unphiloſophically in giving implicit credit to 
wretched annaliſts, paltry tools of paltry princes, 
who are known to have fabricated a great part 
of their ſtories, and who, when they ſpoke 
againſt Chriſtianity, ſaw it with the eyes of 
prejudiced heathens, or envious. ſophiſts, who 
could not bear to ſee a ſect flouriſhing on the 
ruins of their own wiſdom and dominion. 


But 
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But it will be aſked, whether what I have ſaid 
againſt the credibility of hiſtory in general may 
not be applied to the evangelical hiſtory, I an- 
{wer, that perhaps it might, if the credibility of that 
hiſtory did not chiefly depend on its internal evi- 
dence. I never yet ſaw any external evidence of 
it which might not admit of controverſy ; but the 
internal proofs have a counterpart in every man's 
boſom, who will faithfully ſearch for it, which 
gives it inconteſtible confirmation. The Evan- | 
geliſts and Apoſtles were fallible men like other 
hiſtorians ; but the Spirit of God, which ope- 
rated on them, and now operates on all true 
Chriſtians, teaches the humble enquirer to find 
truth there and there only, in a ſtate perfectly 
pure. We may amuſe ourſelves with tinſel and 
paſle in mere human compoſitions; but gold 
and jewels are to be dug for in that mine; and 
happy they who know how to value them. 
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I will add one ſtrong internal evidence of the 
Goſpel Hiſtory from the preliminary obſerva- 
tions to Macknight's Harmony. 


« Jt is remarkable, that through the whole. 
« of their hiſtories, the Evangeliſts have not 
paſſed one encomium upon Jeſus, or upon any 
« of his friends, nor thrown out one reflection 
« againſt his enemies; although much of both 

| „ kinds 
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« kinds might have been, and no doubt would 
have been done by. them, had they been go- 
« yerned either by a ſpirit of impoſture or en- 
« thuſiaſm. Chriſt's life is not praiſed in the 
_ « Goſpel, his death is not lamented, his friends 

« are not commended, his enemies are not re- 
« proached, nor even blamed ;' but every thing 
« is told naked and unadorned, juſt as it hap- 
« pened; and all who read are left to judge, and 
4 make reflections for themſelves ;/ a manner of 
« writing which the hiſtorians never would have 
« fallen into, had not their minds been under 
« the guidance of the moſt ſober reaſon, and 
« deeply impreſſed with the dignity, importance, 
« and truth of their RN * | 


There i is a Wulf in che world ſo artleſs 
as the evangelical, and none which, from its 


manner, has ſo great. an appearance of veracity. 


Though all this is not for a moment ad- 
mitted by the ſceptical writer, yet, at the ſame 
time, every paſſage againſt Chriſtianity in ancient 
hiſtorians, however ſuſpicious their character, is 
triumphantly cited by. him as a full and ſtrong 
and unanſwerable proof in favour of infidelity. 
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Of Common-place Wit and Foeularity, © 
+ ? 4 Cui non fit publica vena, 
| Qui nihil expoſitum ſoleat deducere, nec qui 


Communi feriat carmen triviale monets, - © 
| n 
TY common coin which is conſtantly in 
circulation among the loweſt of the 
people, uſually contracts a degree of filth, which 
renders it contemptible to the genteeler and 
richer orders, many of whom never touch it 
with their hands, or ſuffer it to enter their 
pockets, from a fear of defilement. 


There is a common ſort of wit alſo, which, 
from conſtant uſe in the mouths of the vulgar, 
is become polluted. It 1s indeed, in its trite 
ſtate, fit for none but the vulgar, and ought, 


like dirty halfpence and farthings, to be * 
confined to their intercourſe. | 


The wit I mean, I diſtinguiſh by the name of 
Common-place. Wit. It might have been ſheer. 
wit in the days of our grandfathers ; but is now, 
from an alteration in manners and cuſtoms, no 


longer founded on truth and real life. 


Reſpicere exemplar vitz morumque jubebo. 
Doctum imitatorem— 
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It is as obſolete as fardingales, ruffs, and 
ſquare-toed ſhoes. It is worn out, quite thread- 
bare, and _ to be confi Oe to — 


One of the moſt common topics of common- 
place wit, is a jocularity on the lord-mayor and 
aldermen of London as great eaters, particularly 
of cuſtard. It might be true formerly that they 
were addicted to gluttony, and it may be true 
now that ſome among them, like other men, 
have ſet up an idol in their belly. But gluttony 
is not now ſufficiently confined to them to jul- 
tify the perpetual jokes on their gormandizing, 
as if it was their peculiar charaQeriſtic. Gen- 
tlemen of education and patrimonial fortune 
have, of late, been elected into the court of al- 
dermen ; and there is no more reaſon to ſuppoſe 
them fonder of eating when become magiſtrates, 
than when they continued in a private ſtation, 
In general there is a refinement in the preſent 
age which does not allow men of fortune and 
rank to place their enjoyment in eating to excels, 
though it may teach them to indulge the more 


agreeable luxury of eating with an elegance of 
* 

I have known aldermen of ſingular abſtemi- 
ouſneſs, who would ſit at tables covered with 


every * and eat moderately of the plaineſt 
4 food; 


food; while hungry would-be wits, - who were 
accidentally invited, indulged in exceſſive glut- 
tony. Yet che would be wits would laugh with 
a grin of ſelf-complacency at their entertainers 


as ſoon as they were recovered. of their -own 


cropſiekneſs, for giving — * a my 
aldermanic _—y 


mann and the city companies 
are ſtanding topics of jocularity, on account of 
their atchievements with the knife and fork, As 
it unavoidably happens that ſome among them 
are of low and vulgar habits, and of mean minds, 
as well as of meau origin, a-few'may. be obſerved 
to compenſate the- poorneſs of their own tables, 


by gormandizing at a public feaſt,” where dain- 
ties are preſented which they never taſted before, 


or where the flavour of every diſh is heightened 
by that fine ſeaſoner, a conſciouſneſs that it 
comes free of coſt. This, I ſay, may be the 
caſe in a few inſtances; but they are not ſtriking 
enough to juſtify an evetlaſting repetition of 
jokes on the worthy, liverymen and common 
council of the city of London. 


Even if the jokes are well n have 
now had enough of them, and let us not be 


owerked in one way while we are 3 
exceſs in another. 


M But 
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But not only the lord- mayor, aldermen, com- 
mon- council, and livery, but all the natives, 
and all the inhabitants of London, ſupply a 
perennial fountain of jocularity, under the appel- 
lation of Cockneys. Your true Cockney, one 
who never was out of the ſound of Bow bell, 
is uncommon in the preſent age. No. perſons 
ramble more than the citizens, to Bath, Tun- 
bridge, Brighthelmſtone, Margate, and all other 
places of faſhionable reſort, Perhaps it would 
be better if there were more Cockneys. Trade 
would be better minded, there would be. leſs 
folly, extravagance, and ruin, and the Gazette 
would not be ſo crowded with advertiſements, 
But the Cockney was ſelected as an object 
of ridicule ſome hundred years ago; and ſo 
he muſt continue, or elſe the haberdaſhers 
of ſmall wit, and retailers of old jokes, 
muſt become bankrupts for want of ſtock in 
trade, 48 34 


The profeſſions, indeed, will ſupply them 
with many articles in their oe _— cut and 
dr ied. , 


The clergyman, in the ideas of theſe humour- 
iſts, is no leſs fond of good eating and drink- 
ing than the alderman ; and why ſhould he 
be? ſince both of them are only on a level 


with 


e 
1 


far better en ene GI 
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with/the reſt of mankind in this ſpecies of en- 


joyment, - which is natural and neceſſary, and 


which, with reſpect to guilt or innocence, may 
be deemed a matter of indifference. I imagine 
that the idea of clergymens eating to exceſs 
might ariſe from the antient cuſtom of keeping 
chaplains at the table of great men, where they 
fared ſumptuouſly, and, perhaps, ſeemed highly 
delighted, though even then it was expected of 
them that mn 


ſert appeared. 11 wn bi th 


But if the joke on the parſons was once a 
good one, it has now loſt all its goodneſs, be- 
cauſe it is ſtale.” The parſons after all may con- 
ſole themſelves, if the jokers can ſay no worſe 
of them, than that they love pudding. A piece 
of ſolid pudding, it muſt be owned, is in itſelf a 


25 has loſt its ſavour. * 


Thoſe jokes on the derical profeſſion which 


relate to formal dreſs, great wigs, grave faces, 


long ſermons, are now totally unſupported by 
the manners and faſhions which prevail at pre- 
ſent in the eccleſiaſtical world, The race of 
formal ſpintexts and ſolemn ſaygraces is nearly ex- 
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The lawyers afford an abundance of ready-made 

jokes for little wats 3 but the jokes are ſo old 
that they ceale to pleaſe, except among e r 
man, or among the vulgar. 
The profeſſion of phyſic is, perhaps, the 
richeſt mine of wit, which the witlings are able 
to find. Tye wigs and gold - headed canes are 
inexhauſtible; but the phyſicians of the preſeni 
day wear neither. There is the misfortune, 
Iche barren joker procures all his ſtock from the 
old ſtores of deceaſed witlings of the laſt century ; 
mere rubbiſh and lumber, which would be thrown 
away if it were not bought up and retailed by 
theſe ſecond-hand dealers in caſt- off trumpery. 


The ſects, as well as the profeſhons, ſuggeſt 
a great deal of common-place jocularity, Preſ- 
byterians and: Quakers ſupply. a delectable 
ſort of wit, which comes at eaſy. rate, being 
attended with no expence of thought, nor labour 
of invention. But the Preſbyterian and Quaker 
of the laſt century reſemble” thoſe of the preſent 
but little; and the ſhaft of ridicule, which might 
adhere: to ſome of them, would now, in. moſt 
caſes, recoil on the aſſailant. 


National prejudices are another copious foun- 
tain of petty wit. A Welſhman is no ſooner 


mentioned 
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mentioned in the ſociety of jokers, than goats, 


leeks, and red herrings occur to his polite ima- 
gination. A Scotchman brings to mind the 
Scotch fiddle, famine, oatmeal, whiſkey, barren 
land, and want of trees : an Iriſhman, potatoes, 
blunders, bulls : a Frenchman, ſoup meagre, 
wooden ſhoes, ruffles without ſhirts, cowardice z 
an Engliſhman, roaſt beef, honour, honeſty, 
courage, riches, every thing * and de- 
ſirable under the ſun. 


Many of theſe vulgar charateriſtics may have 
ſome foundation in truth; but when the ſame 
diſh is ſerved up with the fame ſauce from age 


to age, who can wonder if the appetite for it 
dhould fail? 


And now I mention diſhes, What a feaſt of 
ready-drefſed wit does a dinner ſupply ? Sup- 
pole it a calf's head ; then, Pray do you want 
brains ? you have tongue enough already. A 
hare ſuggeſts the witty idea of being hare- 
brained; a gooſe is as full of jokes as of ſage 
and onion. The land of Ham abounds with 
falt, and I wiſh there were a grain of the true 
Attic.in it. If you want e. you are ſaucy 
enough. already. 
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In harmleſs converſe many levities and follics, 
which ariſe from an ebullition of good ſpirits, 
and are accompanied with good humour, are 
not only pardonable, bub uſeful, as they con- 
tribute to paſs'a vacant hour with a charming 
gaiety of heart. But in compoſition all com- 
mon- place wit is inſufferable ; and yet he who 

is acquainted with the dramatic writings of the 
age will recollect, that many comedies, and 
more farces, depend upon nothing elſe for their 
power of affording entertainment. The drol- 
lery of comic actors cauſes them to keep their 
place on the ſtage ; otherwiſe it would be im- 
poſſible to fit at them without yawning or hiſ- 
ling. It would not be difficult to mention both 
poems and proſaic pieces of a fort of humour, 
founded entirely on ridicule of the citizen, of the 
clergyman, the lawyer, the doctor, the Preſbyterian, 
the Quaker, the Welſhman, the Scotchman, the 
Iriſhman, the Frenchman, and not diſplaying one 
idea which is not to be numbered in the liſt of 
common places. The humour, in its day, was 
perhaps good; but it is time to relinquiſh it 
when it is grown threadbare ; and I adviſe all 
would-be wits, who have no other ſtock in 
hand but ſuch as I have deſcribed, to get rid of 
their lumber immediately, and ſet up with as 
good a capital as they can raiſe of common ſenſe, 
recolleing the proverb, that an ounce of good 
0 ſenſe 


ox LUCUBRATIONS. 2 
ſenſe is worth a pound of wit. I will add, that 
common ſenſe will not only be a more uſeful, 
but a more agreeable qualification; for, to 


people of judgment, nothing is more diſguſting 
than the importunate and impertinent vivacity of a 2 
petulant retailer of old faſhioned wit and humour. 5 
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Of the meſes Drift of l 


Goncox, Icon, KT AMAzON't + 
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Propria que maribus, 


* Spectator interfered very much in the 
mundus mulicbris, I do not know whether 
he did not condeſcend too far, in meddling 


with the affairs of the toilette, conſidering that 


he was capable of enlarging on ſubjects of a 
kind ſo much more ſublime and important. But 
trifling as dreſs is, he recollected what Horace 
fays concerning the tendency of trifles to lead to 
ſerious evils, and gave it a very conſiderable ſhare 
of his attention. The ladies in his day were not 
ſo great readers as in the preſent ; and I always 
conſider his making them and their dreſs ſo fre- 
quently the ſubject of his lucubrations an inno- 
cent ſtratagem to draw their” attention to his 
book, and thus to allure them to his noble ſpe- 
culations on moral and divine ſubjects. 


But if he regly thought the dreſs of the ladies 
of great importance, and had lived in the pre- 
ſent age, a great part of his papers muſt have 
been devoted to the ſubject. 


I think 
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I think it is eaſy to collect, from what he has 
written, that he would have highly diſapproved 
che maſculine dreſs for which che ladies in cer 
times have diſplayed a ſingular predileAion. 


There is ſomething ſo lovely in feminine ſoft. 
neſs and delicacy, when free from affeQatioi, 
and not cauſed by ſickneſs or infirmity, that 
they who endeavour to hide thoſe attractive 
qualities, by aſſuming the air and dreſs of a 
man, muſt be conſidered as ignorantly defeating 
their own intentions to pleaſe. Taſte requires a 
congruity between the internal character and 
external appearance. The imagination will in- 
voluntarily form to itſelf an idea of ſuch a cor. 
reſpondence; and the lady who appears in a 
manly dreſs will at firſt ſight ſuggeſt the appre- 
henſion of a - deficiency of female gentleneſs 
and grace. This firſt idea may be ſuperſeded by 
any one who takes time to conſider, that the 
dreſs is not the conſequence of choice, but 
merely an innocent compliance with a temporary 
faſhion. Yet as firſt ideas are in general of con- 
ſiderable conſequence, and not always corrected 
by ſecond, I ſhould think it wiſe in the female 
world to take care that their dreſs, which they 
evidently ſtudy with an intention to render them- 
ſelves agreeable, ſhould not convey a forbidding 
idea to the mot ſuperficial obſervers  *« 

M 5 Silks, 
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Silks, linens," cottons, gauzes, and all the 
ſtock of the milliner and haberdaſher, which I 
forbear to name, leſt I ſhould only diſplay my 
ignorance, have a beauty, a delicacy, a ſoftneſs, 
characteriſtic of thoſe whom they were deſigned 
to embelliſn. Broad cloth has a ſtrength and 
roughneſs in it, which is of a piece with the 
manly character. But notwithſtanding this evi- 
dent truth, nothing is more common in the pre- 
ſent age than to behold ladies of the utmoſt ele- 
gance dreſſed in broad cloth externally from top 
to toe. I do not cenſure the riding dreſs, which 
pleads convenience in palliation of its maſculine 
appearance: but the riding-dreſs is become lately 
the walking-dreſs, and the dreſs. to fit at home 
in. It has given way to the great coat, the 
fſurtout, in which a lady, buttoned up with broad 

metal buttons, appears much like the footman be- 
| hind her carriage; and, indeed, when ſhe drives 
her huſband or her lover in his phaeton, ſhe might 
very eaſily be miſtaken at a diſtance for the 


coachman.. 


It is a charming, warm, and comfortable 
« dreſs, and if the lady and her huſband or lover 


* like it, pray what right has any Por to object 
* to it?“ 


I believe it may admit of a doubt whether the 
men, in general, are pleaſed with it any other- 


> as. is Moan a 
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wiſe than as it is the faſhion; and as they 'wiſh 


their ladies to be in the faſhion as much as their 


coats and carriages, their houſes and chattels. 
There may be a ſort of men who. have given up 
their on manly character, and who yet think 
there ſhould be a certain quantity of it ſome- 


where in the family, and ſo are not diſpleaſed 


to ſee it in their partners; but the generality of 
men, whatever they may aſſert in polite fub- 
miſſion to their ladies, are naturally attached to 
them for female graces, and muſt diſapprove in 
their hearts the leaſt eee 
_— 32404) | 


"Seaton, Jet bern cla 3 
the uſe of travelling or going out of doors, I will 
only contend that it ſnould not be worn at the 


fire-ſide. God and Nature have made the ſexes 


diſtin for wiſe purpoſes, and let not the taylor 


confound them. Convenience and warmth may 
plead for the maſculine dreſs on the journey, hut 


that _ loſes 1 Its force in the domeſtic circle. 


"Is there e W that the ha- 
ditual dreſs has an influence on the manners? Ig 
it not likely that ſhe who conſtantly aſſumes a 
manly appearance, and a roughneſs. of garb, 
thould likewiſe diſplay ſomething ſimilar in her 


eee not her behaviour gra- 
adi M 6 .. dually 
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dually injure her diſpoſition ; ſo that in time ſhe 
will not only appear leſs amiable, but be ſo? 1 
expreſs myſelf interrogatively and | dubiouſly, 
leaving the anſwers to be made by thoſe: who, 
hen they ſeriouſly conſider, 0e . to 
decide on ant tra, . „ 90, 24.3054 $1901 


| waa e 
dreſs is of ſo much conſequence as the Spectator 
ſeems to conſider it. It is indubitable that 
there are excellent and moſt amiable women wb 
follow the faſhion in dreſs wherever ſhe leads 
without any apparent evil. Good ſenſe," per- 
haps, may prevent conſequences: which would 
otherwiſe ariſe 3 but aping folly*may ſuffer from 
things which in themſelves your innocent or 
indifferent. ; (9 Go 


Aſter all, much of the ſeverity cadre 
or new faſhions, to which our eyes have never 
been accuſtomed, ariſes from narrowneſs of think- 
ing, and from prejudice. So long as dreſs anſwers 
the purpoſe of a decent covering, and a warm 
cloathing, the ornaments of it may; I ſhould think, 
be Nn left to the diſcretion of the Rs 


Perfons i in high life, Fur 1 che n of | 


that pride, which is as ſtrong in low life as in high, 


wall be continually in to diſtinguiſh 
4 themſelves 


' &//LUCUBRATIONS. agg 
themſelves by external appearance. Thoſe on 
the next Rep, quite down to the bottom of the 
ladder, will always be 'affaming the appear- 
ance of thoſe above them. Fancy and in- 
vention are put to the rack to find out, new 
marks unattainable, if pofſible, by the fubordi- 
nate claſſes ; ; and nothing keeps them diſtinguiſh 
ed fo long as ſomething very ouird and appa- | 
rently ugly and abſurd. © This accounts for very 
lange deviations from beautiful | ſimplicity. | 0 


The 3 however, encourage trade, and 
amuſe thoſe who have little to do. Let not the ſa- 
tiriſt therefore vent his ſpleen on the ladies dreſs, 
provided they do not confound the different di- 
ſtinctions of ſex by aſſuming the dreſs of men. I 
would forbid, by cenſorial authority, if I had it, all 
beaver hats and broad cloth, except to ſuch vene- 
rable matrons as time has honoured with a beard. 


4 Ge 
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How much is continually ſaid on the ſubject 
of head-dreſſes! It is unfair in men, except 
friſeurs, to interfere in that province. The 
moſt elegant women, in the moſt claſſical times, 
adorned their heads with ornaments, which 
raiſed them ſo high as to leave it a matter of 
doubt whether the head was a part of the body, 
or the body a part of the head. The dreſſing of 

the hair is called by a Roman poet the Building 


of 
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' of @ head, and the Engliſh ladies have ſcarcely 
yet equalled the Roman edifices, though the 
painters of caricature have been nen erer 
upon them. 


Moraliſts may Ae find better employ- 
ment than that of cenſuring modes of ornament, 
which are the natural effects of female inſtincs, if 
the old definition of a woman, of which the 
Spedctator is ſo fond, be a juſt one, that the f IS an 
animal nen in fiery. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Of polite Preaching. | 

MH IPOS XAPIN. 


Benor Saunderſon exhibited a very good 
example, when he addreſſed his ſermons, 
ſome to the people, ſome to the court, ſome to the 
clergy, and ſome to the magiſtracy—ad popuſum, 
ad aulam, ad clerum, ad magiſiratum. All the 
different deſcriptions of men included under theſe 
appellations require a different ſtyle of eloquence, 
and that which would be perivalive. and elegant 
to one may poſſibly be to the other unpertinents 
rude, trite, and wholly inefficacious. 


But yet this obſervation is to be underſtood 
with reſtrictions. There are ſome general 
truths which concern all congregations, and 
there is a plain and perſpicuous manner which is 
well adapted WON 4 n ee ene, 
to all. 


i f ' 364] 

I have heard that preachers before the polite 
congregations who aſſemble in the- modern Cha- 
pels of Eaſe (ſo called with' propriety in more 
tenſes than one), dwell chiefly, if not entirely 
| on 
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on morality. They endeavour to recommend 
benevolence in particular, in a neat and ſmooth 
ſtyle, without any ſuch prominences of oratorical 
excellence as may difturb the ſoft tranquillity of 
the gentle audience. TH wo, 


Death, Judgment, Heaven, and Hell, convey 
ideas inſuſſerably unpleaſant to refined and ele- 
gant people, who loll on the cuſhions of a 
chapel gallery, or fit at their eaſe by the fire. A 
polite preacher who ſhould very frequently talk 
of torments, and of a fire of brimſtone, with pe- 
culiar earneſtneſs, would be in danger of not 
letting his pews, and might in a ſhort time be 
under the diſtreſſing dilemma either of ſhutting 
up ſhop, or of preaching the Goſpel to the poor. 


Vet if the doctrines of Chriſtianity are not 
preached, the chapel, though conſecrated by a 
biſhop, is little better than the Porch or Lyceum 
of the poor Pagans; where folks uſed to meet to 
be entertained with fine diſcourſes on ſubjefts 
which were not intended to influence practice, 
but merely to diſplay the taſte, the language, the 
clocution of the courtly orator. Such diſcourſes 
were called demonſtrative orations, becauſe they 
principally aimed at ſhewing off the orator. 


The 


The Devil is under peculiar 1 to 
ad polite preacher ;. for all mention of him is 
precluded, at leaſt by name much anare thoſe hold 


divines, who were not men- pleaſers, poured out 


like a torrent, careleſs of — n aaa 
bu agherents. UM WES ek) 
. Din een. > 44 be) + Bp 
The Myſizties, the Trait, "a Refi wall 
of the Body, the Paſſion of our Saviour, and 


all doArines not immediately reconcileable to 


reaſon, ate of a kind, which he *who depends 
upon the pleaſure of his audience for voluntary 


contributions will uſually paſs over in reverential 


lilence., 3 3 
n f tint irie BIS © 


? . 
6. & w : w 4 4.4 ww it — * 
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p thing ſentimental, tender, affekün g CON 
netted with benevolence, he recommends with 


all the graces of florid language and ſtudied 
geſture, and theſe never fail of giving entertain- 
ment, which. v was the object propoſed i in driving 
to the chapel « door. As charity 1 18 a principal and 
elfential duty of Chriſtianity, the preacher, what- 
ever be his motive, is highly commendable for 


Mat e ma it. 


Dutiekneity ib e e beds of 3 
and; though it will cover a multitude, it will 
0 be feared, cover all our ſins; and 
thoſe 
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thoſe preachers are highly culpable who, for the 
ſake of pleaſing an affected audience with ha- 
ranguing on a popular and faſhionable. virtue, 
negle& to enforce other virtues, which want more 
recommendation, becauſe they are neither faſhion- 
able nor popular. | 


Is not ſelf denial a Chriſtian virtue greatly in- 
ſiſted on? But what polite preacher dares to re- 

commend it with conſtancy and authority? He 
is afraid of denying himſelf the pleaſure of ſo 
many coaches at his chapel door every Sunday, 
and ſo many faſhionable dowagers dozing and 
nodding with all the grimace of tonifh Hfe. 


We are commanded in the Scripture to unite 
to our charity temperance, patience, godlineſs, 
But theſe are vulgar, ill-favoured virtues, com- 
pared to ſympathy, beneficence, and ſoft ſenſibi- 

lity to woe. They may occaſionally be recom- 
mended in common place arguments, but they 
cannot, conſiſtently with true -pulpit politeneſs, 
be enforced by awful lanctions, and the terrors 
of the Lord. 


Indeed ſome polite places of public debe un- 
der the title of places of worſhip, ſeem to be 
conſidered as decent lounges for a converſazione, 
when all other public places are ſhut up by the 
narrow ade hg of John Bull. They anſwer 

well 
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well enough the old purpoſe of going to ſee and 
to be ſeen ; but then it is abſolutely neceſſary that 
there ſhould be a polite preacher, that is, one of 


a decent figure at leaſt, if not handſome in per- 


ſon, a good voice, and not given either to preach 
long ſermons, or to ſay any thing ſhocking and 
frightful. People of faſhion do not chuſe to 
have their ears wounded, by unwelcome truths; 
and if they are to be freely told of their faults 


when they go to church, and to be frightened to 


death by ſuch words as Hell and Damnation, they 
will even ſtay at home and play at cards. Cards 


have not yet been introduced into certain chapels, 


but from the loud talking, and total inattention 
to the buſineſs of the place, it may reaſonably be 
expected that a pack will ſoon be brought in the 
bag that uſed to contain the finely gilt red Mo- 
rocco prayer book. A hand at whiſt well pond 
will ſerve inſtead of a fan. 


Flacks will ſtray if the ſhepherd is not vigilant 


and active. It is true that great gentleneſs in the 


ſhepherd, and great compliance with weakneſs, are 
laudable ; but there is a degree of both which de- 


feats the whole purpoſe of preaching, by deſtroying 


the reſpect due to the preacher, and to his word. 
Whatever the preacher may be in private life, 
when he ſtands in the pulpit he is to ſpeak as 
. the Oracles of God, and to rebuke with all au- 
thority 
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thority thoſe who were committed to his charge; 
and all who negle& or en him in his office 
do it at * OA 
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But it form! nnn 
the place of worſhip would abſent themſelves if 
any thing diſagreeable paſſed in their hearing. 
To conſult their taſte, to ſooth their delicate 
ears, is only an innocent -artifice to draw them 
to their own good. It is Tight to pleaſe fo long 
as we can alſo profit; but if the chief attention 
is beſtowed on pleaſing, it ſeems doubtful whe- 
ther inſtruction will not be ſacrificed to a capri- 
cron,” and, 1 imaginary pleaſure. 


| Care ſhould certainly be taken not to 1 un 
neceſſary oſſence. The moſt ſalutary doctrine 
may be conveyed in elegant and poliſhed lan- 
guage. Even admonition and rebuke may alſo 
be given forcibly, yet with an evident tenderneſs 
and reſpect for the perſons of thoſe whoſe con- 
duct may fall under a Seele reprehenſion. In- 
deed, advice will be given in vain, when given 
without reſpe& and aſſection: pride is alarmed, 
and ſhuts the avenues to the heart. 


But there is every reaſon to fear that the af- 
feQted preacher, whom I denominate the polite 
preacher by way of eminence, has no ſuch laud- 


able 


able view as 1 of enticing an unwilling au- 
dience to his chapel for their own advantage. 
Vanity and intereſt appear to be his motives, 
powerful motives in moſt men, but which a 

never to predominate in him- whoſe- buſineſs it is 
to repreſs them in others by precept and ex- 


N N 
Old Biſnop Latimer was an inſtance of fas: 
dom in preaching, which aroſe from an ho- 
neſt heart, but perhaps proceeded: to a blame- 
able extreme. 1 do not propoſe the followin 
paſſage on the dreſs of the ladies as a model; but 
as a curious ſpecimen of his ſtyle. The times are 
ſo altered that a great deal more delicacy of man- 
ner would be neceſſary to add a due dignity to 
ſuch freedom, and to n its exciting deri- 


ſion. 


There was many a jolly damſell at that time 
« in Bethlem, yet amongſt them all there was 
« not one found: that wauld bumble ber Nellie ſo- 
much, as once to goe ſee poore Mary in the 
« ſtable, and to comfort her. No no, they 
« were too fine to take ſo much paines. L war- 
« rant you they had their bracelets, and ver- 
« dingals, and were trimmed with all manner 
« of fine and coſtly rayment, like as there be: 
« . now . amongſt us, which ſtudie 
f a 6 nothing 
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godly woman ſhould ſet them aſide. It was 
not for nought that St. Paul advertiſed all 
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„ nothing elſe but how they may deviſe fine 


rayment, and in the meane ſeaſon, they ſuffer 
poore Mary to lye in the ſtable, that is to ſay, 
the poore people of God they ſuffer to periſh 
for lacke of neceſſaries. | 


“ But what was her ſwadling cloathes where- 
in ſhe layde the King of heaven and earth ? 
no doubt it was poore geare, peradventure it 
was her kercher which ſhe tooke from her 
head, or ſuch like geare, for I thinke Mary 
had not much fine linnen, ſhe was not trim- 
med up as our women be now adayes. I 
thinke indeed Mary had never a vardingal, 
for ſhe uſed no ſuch ſuperfluities as our fine 
damſels doe now adayes : for in the old time, 
women were content with honeſt and ſingle 
garments. Now they have found out theſe 
roundabouts, they were not invented then, the 


devil was not ſo cunning to make ſuch geare, 


he found it out afterward. Therefore Mary 
had it not. I will ſay this, and yet not judge 
other folkes hearts, but onely ſpeake after 
dayly appearance and experience, no doubt it 
is nothing but a token of pride to weare ſuch 
vardingals, and therefore I thinke that every 


* women to give a good example of ſadneſſe, 
« ſoberneſle, 
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« ſoberneſſe, and godlineſſe in ſetting aſide all 
« wantonnefle and pride. And hee ſpeak- 
« eth of ſuch manner of pride as wras uſed 
« in his time: non fortis crinibus, not with lay- 
« ing out the haire artificially ; non plicatura ca- 


« pillorum, not with laying out the tuſſockes, I 


« doubt not but if vardingals had beene uſed at 
« that' time, St. Paul would have ſpoken againſt 
« them too, like as he ſpake againſt other things 
« which women uſed at that time to ſhew their 
« wantonneſſe and fooliſnneſſe. Therefore, as I 
« ſaid before, ſeeing that God abhorreth all 
« pride, and vardingals are nothing elſe but an 
« inſtrument of pride, I would wiſh that women 
« would follow the counſell of «St. Paul, and 
« ſet aſide ſuch gorgeous apparell, and rather 
« ſtudy to pleaſe God, than to ſet their minde 
« upon pride; or elſe, when they will not fol- 
« low the counſel of St. Paul, let them ſcrape 
« out thoſe words wherewith he forbiddeth them 
« their proudneſſe, otherwiſe the words of St. 
« Paul will condemn them at the laſt day. I ſay 
« no more, wiſe folkes will doe wiſely, the 
« words of St. Paul are not written for no- 
« thing, if they will doe after hjs mind, they 
« muſt ſet aſide their fooliſh vardingalls ; but if 
« they will goe forward in their fooliſhneſſe and 
« pride, the reward which they ſhall have at the 

end, ſhall not be taken from them. 
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Here is a queſtion to be moved, who fetched 
water to waſh. the child after it was borne | 


into the world, and who made a fire? It is 
„like that Joſeph. himſelf did ſuch things, for, 
as I told you before, thoſe fine damſels thought 
great ſcorne to doe any ſuch thing unto Mary, 
«: notwithRanding that ſhe had brought into the 
«a world the Lord over heaven and earth.“ 


"I a preacher in che modern chapels' ſhould 


dare, with the freedom of Latimer, to., preach 
againſt. artificial hips,. rumps, and other conttiv- 
ances, ſimilar to vardingals in their effects, in 
ſwelling both the outer and inner man, he might 
as well ſhut, up the chapel doors, and ſtick up 
a paper announcing a ſhop to be let. Haber- 
daſhers, -mercers, milleners, muſt dreſs well, and 


" earry a ſilver tongue in their mouths, if they wiſh 


to attract or detain, cuſtomers, and polite preach- 
ers may learn a leſſon from the counters on 
Ludgate-hill. On the other hand, the dealers 
in ſilks and ſattins might adopt ſome good hints 
in the art of pleaſing, from prigs in pulpits. I not 
only hope, but believe, that the number of ſuch 
is. ſmall compared with the grave, the devout, 
the unaffected part of the clergy ; but few as 
they are, they diſgrace the cauſe which they 
ought to ſupport; and as they are not- apt to 


liſten to argument, it is fair and right to attack 


their levity with the weapons of ridicule. 


Of Tndifferentiſm i in Rigi. 
P eatly ages, and long before the pre- 


ing themſelves under philoſophical leaders, and 
warmly eſpouſing the opinions of ſome favourite 
ſc, which profeſſed the purſuit of wiſdom, To 
be totally indifferent on the principles of think- 
ing and aRting was confidered as a proof either 
of ſtupidity and profligacy, or of A a thoughtleſs 
and hc greg 1 . 
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But the number of thoſe who profeſs them- 
lelves entirely indifferent concerning the reli- 
gion of their country, is, in modern ages, very 
conſiderable. Such a profeſſion is, however, 
dangerous to themſelves, pernicious in the ex- 
ample, and utterly indefenſible. 


Are happineſs, right conduct, and reaſonable 
opinions of ſo little importance, as to excite leſs 
earneſtneſs than is. cauſed by the temporary con- 
cerns of commerce, . of politics, of ſtudy, of 
dreſs, of graceful behaviour, of a thouſand pur- 
ſuits and occupations, in which the greateſt eager- 
neſs and ardour are uſually diſplayed? 


a 
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valence of Chriſtianity, we find men enliſt- 
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Man depends every moment on the fayour of 
a Being who can either deprive him of life in- 
ſtantaneouſly, or render it, if continued, a tor- 
ment and a burden, And ſhall he be totally 
unconcerned? What is this but to fit ſecurely 
with a ſword over his head ſuſpended by a ſingle 
hair? to ſleep when the houſe is in flames, to 
ſhut the eyes when rapidly travelling on the 
brink of a precipice? _ : 


Such are the dangers of life, ſuch its evils, 


and ſuch its brevity, that no man of ſenſe, who 
is not lulled by habitual indolence, or rendered 
inſenſible by habitual vice, can ſuffer himſelf to 
ſit down totally unconcerned on the ſubject of 


religion. 


* — * * 


Vet Re we turn our eyes we fre many 
amuſing themſelves with any thing which oc- 


curs, without any apparent diſturbance, from the 


fear of God, the conſciouſneſs of fin, the appre- 
henſion of death or of calamity. Is this philo- 
ſophy ? It has no pretenſions to it; or, if it 
has, it is to a philoſophy compounded of mad. 
neſs and folly. It is a diſeaſe which deſerves the 
| pity of every true Chriſtian, and ought in charity 
to excite his endeayours 1 in its removal. 


- The terrors of the Lord, as they are beauti- 
fully termed in ſcripture, might be ſet in array 
to alarm the imagination. But I chuſe rather to 


mon ſenſe. 


difference, and thou that liveſt careleſsly, that 
thy life, the only time allowed thee for religious 
duty, is every hour loſing ſomething of its al- 


 lotted duration. Thy ſands are running faſt away; 


and thy everlaſting happineſs may depend on thy 
condułt in the ſhort ſpace that remains of life, 


In this brief exiſtence, chou art obnoxious 
to many infirmities and many evils. But 
religion offers comforts under them, and 2 


future happineſs capable of affording a moſt 


abundant compenſation, both for the evils and 


the brevity of this life. I aſk thee, therefore, 
as a man of ſenſe, acting upon principles of 
worldly wiſdom, that is, upon principles which 


conducive to thy own intereſt, whether: thou 
oughteſt to be INDIFFERENT, in thy dependent 
circumſtances, to the advantages which religion 
propoſes. If there 1s but a chance that they 
are real, thou acteſt the part of a weak and in- 


N 2 
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addreſs the reaſon r n e com- 


Think 'then, O thou that boaſteſt of thy ix 


lead thee to aft that part which is the moſt 


| judicious man to renounce them. Thou canſt 12 | 
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never prove that they are merely imaginary; 
and whether thou believeſt or not, their nature 
is the ſame, and the conſequences of their truth 
will remain unchanged by thy denial. Weigh 
theſe things ſeriouſly in thy mind, and the 
reſult will be a full conviction that indiffer- 
ence in matters of ſuch moment is deplorable 
folly. 


I might eaſily make uſe of much argument, 
and much declamation on the ſubje& ; but I 
rather chuſe to ſubmit to thee theſe ſerious conſi- 
derations, not doubting but the conviction ariſing 


from thy own reflections will be more durable and | 


efficacious than any which might be produced 


by a formal addreſs to thy reaſon, thy Flons 
or thy imagination. 


on LUCUBRATIONS. 26g 


CHAP. VI 
Of nominal Chriftians, 


1 aſſure a man who diſplays a total indif- 
ference for Chriſtianity that he is not a 
Chriſtian, would be to give him. great offence. He 
was born in a Chriſtian, country, of Chriſtian 
parents, and baptized in his infancy ; he con- 
cludes himſelf therefore a Chriſtian, He would 
perhaps bring an action at law againſt you for 
defamation, if you ſhould deny it, and would 
prove his faith in, Weſtminſter Hall. 


But if, in the ineorrefineſs of common lan- 
guage, he ſhould be allowed to retain the name, 
yet, in the ſtrictneſs of truth, he muſt be ac- 
knowledged to have no juſt title to it. 


This nominal Chriſtianity may anſwer the ſe- 
cular purpoſe of preſerving a decency of charac- 
ter, ſo as to give no open offence to thoſe who ares 
religiouſly diſpoſed, to thoſe who, in the language 
of the unbeliever, are weak enough to be en- 
thralled by the ſuperſtition of their national re» 
ligion. 


But it can promote no other purpoſes but 


. thoſe ot a world. It muſt be offenſive to the 
NS - Supreme 
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Supreme Being, who is repreſented as jealous of 
his honour. It is indeed a ſpecies of hypocriſy, 
though not * N Nein with the appella- 
tion, 


As no man can penetrate the heart, it may be 

raſh to affirm that the greater part of nations 
profeſſing Chriſtianity are nominal Chriſtians ; 
but, at the ſame time, it would be voluntary 
blindnefs not to obferve that their external con- 
duct and their cAverfation are ſuch as to render 
the truth of their proſeſſion equivocal. 


But if Chriſtianity be true, and I proceed upon 
that poſtulatum, the ſtate of nominal. Chriſtians 
is certainly dangerous; and it becomes every 
believer to uſe his beſt endeavours, from motives 
of charity, to convince them of it. | 


"How would you value a nominal friend? Mr. 
Such-an-one calls himſelf your friend, but will 
he aſſiſt you with his purſe, or his time and com- 
pany, if you are in diſtreſs? No; he is other- 
wiſe engaged; but he is your friend, he has a 
great regard for you, if you will believe him. 
But will you believe him ? will you value him ? 


In what light then muſt our Saviour, appeal 
to your own feelings, view a * Chriſ- 
tian? 
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$4 


CHAP. vn. 


* £28 = 


Of thoſe Chriflians who —. feds called en 
from their Endeavour to reconcile all the Dofrines 


f Chriſtianity to human Reaſon. 


1 


A? RATIONAL Chriſtian ſeems at firſt ſight 
to be a moſt laudable character; but as 
many of the doctrines of Chriſtianity are above 
reaſon, he who compells them all to undergo the 
examination of reaſon, and determines by art and 
ſophiſtry to explain them according to reaſon 
alone, will be found, even when he boaſts of the 
powers of his own reaſon, and of reaſon in gene- 
ral, to act moſt irrationally. He brings to the ju- 


riſdiction of reaſon that which is ſuperior to it; 


juſt as if a judge were brought to be tried before 
a juſtice of peace, or a king before a conſtable. 
The touchſtone on which the gold is tried by 


him poſſeſſes not qualities of diſcrimination ſuffi- 


RT IE gang. . 


- The diſtinQion Sorta things above 92 
things contrary to reaſon, though commonly 
made by divines, is not RELAY attended to in 
common * | 


That is have reaſon, the manner of whoſe 


being we cannot comprehend or perceive. 
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That is contrary to reaſon, which we can com- 
prehend or perceive to be impoſſible. 


But the rational Chriſtian either rejects what« 
ever he cannot underſtand, or explains it by the 
aſſiſtance of ſophiſtical ſubtlety, ſo as to account 
for, in his own imagination, what is confeſſedly 
myſterious, and never intended to be ſubmitted 
to a judge, ſo weak, fo. fallible, ſo utterly in- 
competent as human reaſon, 


The practice of explaining away not only the 
ſpeculative but the moral doctrines of Chriſtianity 
1s too prevalent. Cunning, ingenuity, ſubtlety, 
ſophiſtry, can find ſomething to be ſaid in de- 
fence of interpretations the moſt remote from 
the true, and in the ſolution of every difficulty. 
Thus Chriſtianity is made to bend, like a leaden 
rule, to the prejudices, the follies, and even the 
vices of thoſe who, fearing to be Chriſtians in · 
deed, fear alſo. to be ſtigmatiaed as unbelievers, 
and therefore exerciſe their ingenuity in accom- 
modating the ſyſtem to themſelves, which they 
think too difficult to be received without the 


liberty of underſtanding it juſt as they are in- 
Vf 5 6 


In reading the Scriptures, even in the plaineſt 
and leaſt doubtful parts, this they fay is figura- 
tive, 
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tive, this was local, this nationally applied to 
the Jews, this concerned the times in which it 
was written but not the preſent, this was ſaid 
merely as a menace, in ferrorem, to ſecure obe- 
dience, or make proſelytes, this muſt be an in- 
terpolation, this is inconſiſtent with God's good- 


neſs or juſtice, and therefore can never be un- 
derſtood as the woods ow to imply. 


Thus Chrifianty becomes Juſt what each thinks 
proper to make it. It is no longer a law, ſince 
thoſe whom it ought to regulate and govern 
cauſe it to fubmit to their capricious interpreta- 
tion. oy, 


If this kind of rational interpretation be ac- 
ceptable in the eye of heaven, it is eaſy for thoſe 
who have nothing of Chriſtianity, as it appears 
in the Goſpel, to obtain the rewards promiſed to 
the true Chriſtian. But the truth is, it is all 
ſelf-deception. He is not a Chriſtian, whatever 
he may ſuppoſe, who explains away the moſt 
eſſential dactrines of Chriſtianity, becauſe to his 
intelle& they are unintelligible. There are many 
things in the Goſpel above reaſon ; and he who 
is determined to bring them to the teſt of his rea- 
ſon, and at all events to ſubmit them to it, may 
indeed be a ſubtle logician or metaphyſician in 
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the ſchools of ſyllogiſtic diſpute, but he is not a 
proficient in the ſchool of Jeſus Chriſt. 


The heb ef Ges an eninnn Sams hinn:- 


| lity. Let him modeſily diſtruſt his faculty, 


which is really not to be depended on in many of 
the commoneſt things in common life. 


I will uſe a familiar example: ſee it 
rain in the midſt of harveſt time. I fee 
the grain, which might afford ſuſtenance to 
the hungry, periſhing by the long continuance 
of a rainy ſeaſon. If I apply to my reaſon on 
the ſubject, I might argue thus: This rain does 


infinite miſchief juſt at this time. It is not want- 


ed for vegetation, and it deſtroys, or greatly 
injures the fruits of much Iabour and long ex- 
peRation, to the diſtreſs of the poor, and with 
detriment to the health and wealth of the people. 
The Being, therefore, who diſpoſes all events, 
muſt be malevolent, careleſs, or unwiſe. 


My reaſon might carry me to this falſe con- 
cluſion, though, at the ſame time, I am con- 
vinced, in oppoſition to my reaſon, and firmly 
believe, at the very moment while I am reaſon- 
ing, that this Being is both provident and wiſe 
in the higheſt degree, and that all partial evil un- 
der his direction tends to general good. 


In 


ee 


8. g. 8 2. 
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would lead me to concluſions ſo evidently falſe, 
that I need. but ſee-and Fol. nee their 
enn ee 


1 will add 5 . 33 
tell a plain farmer of excellent common fenſe, 
but at the ſame time ignorant of Science, that 
there are Antipodes, or perſons on the globe whoſe 
feet are diametrically oppoſite to ours. He will 
not believe it. He reaſons, from what he ob- 
ſerves on this ſide the globe, that all bodies 
fall downwards; and concludes, that men, placed 
as the Antipodes are repreſented, would fall head 
foremoſt into the ſæy. From the concluſions of 
his own reaſon he diſbelieves, unleſs he has faith 
in me, the exiſtence of Antipodes ; he diſbelieves 
it as firmly as any infidel can diſbelieve the moſt 
difficult doctrine of the Holy Scriptures. 


If he had never ſeen an air balloon, he would 
with equal confidence deny the poſſibility of any 
man's aſcending above the clouds, 


A thouſardd phenomena of nature, and pro- 
duftions of art, are equally unaccountable to hu- 
man reaſon, and would be denied to exiſt by 
thoſe who never bad ocular demonſtration of 
: their exiſtence, 06 


N 6 In 


- - 
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In chemiſtry what wonderful changes are pro- 
duced l. Would not men reaſoning only, and not 
feeing experimentally, deny that many of the 
forms in which quickſilver appears, were produced 
from that ſhining liquid metal ? Is the reſur- 
reftion more puzzling to reaſon than the pro- 
. of ealomel from fluid mercury ? 


They arc tl minded philoſophers who aſter 
their reaſon alone, the poſſibility of the reſurrec- 
tion, and of the other wondyrful doctrines of 
Jeſus Chriſt, 


S# 11h 1 
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CHAP. vin. 


Of voluntary Tynerance of Chriſtianity, ils real 


L Death, and Immortality ! Ideas fo 
momentous to man, it might be ſuppoſed, 
would, of themſelves, attract his cloſeſt atten» 
tion; but, it appears that many are more deſirous 
of acquiring any kind of knowledge than that 
which relates to the truths of revelation. 


You ſhall find men admirably ſkilled 3 in arts 
and ſciences, ingenious and refined in writing 
and converſation, ver ſed in buſineſs, and capable 
of conducting the moſt important and compli- 
cated affairs of the world, who, though they 
call themſelves Chriſtians, and behave, in many 
reſpeQs, conſiſtently with that character, are yet 
little acquainted with the Scriptures, and very 


ſuperficially informed — the real nature 
of Chriſkanity. . 


a 
ſhould be a learned theologian. | A man may be 
wiſe unto ſalvation with very little knowledge 3 
but it is certainly right that all who have leifure 
to make any enquiries on intellectual ſubje cla, 


* 


— 
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ſhould beſtow ſome portion of their time on the 
ſtudy of the religion which they profeſs. In- 
deed, if they do not, it may be ſuſpected that 
they are either inſincere or not ſufficiently ſoli- 
eitous, on a ſubject of higheſt moment. | 


| Without judgment indeed in the ſeleftion of 
religious books, there is certainly danger that 
reading in divinity may lead to error, and even 
ſcepticiſm; but no one who ſeeks will want 

a guide in making the ſelection. Good ſenſe, 
conducted by the information of public fame, 
will uſually point out the proper books with 
great propriety : but I ſhould be guilty of a cul- 
pable omiſhon if 1 did not recommend an atten- 
tion to the Biſhop of Llandaff*s Theological 
Tracts, and to the catalogue of books which he 
has affixed to the laſt volume. 


The world is full of moſt excellent books on 
every ſubject of divinity ; and he who will not, 
in the preſent times, underſtand his religion, may 
be ſaid voluntarily to cloſe his eyes while _ 
ſun is ſhining in mcridian ſplendoar. $3 


It may be juſtly ſuſpected, that of thoſe who 
have rejected or oppoſed Chriſtianity,'few under- 
ſtood it ; few ſtudied it with the attention which 
they would beſto on the title deeds of a _ 
hold eſtate. 


on LUCUBRATIONS. #79 
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Of the Cauſes which encreaſe the bee f 


AN has ſo natural a tendency to Sh, 
that few would be irreligious without the 


intervention of circumſtances produced by pride 
and wickedneſs, and operating againſt the natu- 
ral ſentiments of the human mind. The preva- 
lence of vice, at an early age, conduces greatly 
to the diffuſion of infidelity ; for when a young 
man has loſt his innocence, and the ſatisfaction 
of a quiet conſcience, he is much diſpoſed to 
liſten to any doctrine which allows him to be 
eaſy and vicious at the ſame time. He ad- 
mits doubts and ſcruples in this caſe, which he 
would otherwiſe reject and refute. 


x 

But it ſeems to be its that young 
men, in the preſent age, are earlier admitted 
into the world, or introduced into life, as it is 
called, than at any former period. Imagining 
themſelves men, before they have reached matu- 
rity of Judgment, they fall into vices, which, 
they think, give them a manly appearance. The 
next ſep. is to juſtify themſelves, if pofible 3 ; 
and 
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and this is done by renouncing, or doubting the 
truth of Chriſtianity. 


In accompliſhing this purpoſe, they will never 
be at a loſs, as books abound well calculated to 
diffuſe infidelity, by profanting 3 it _ the veil 


of wit and 3 


Writers, poſſeſſed of ingenuity and taſte, but, 
unfortunately, deſtitute of ſound wiſdom and 
of goodneſs of heart, have, in modern times, re- 
markably abounded ; and as, from the agreeable 
dreſs in which their ſophiſtry appears, they amuſe 
and entertain, it is no wonder that they have 
gained a numerous train of readers, admirers, 
and votaries. Their writings are particularly 
addreſſed to the riſing generation; and what, 
therefore, can be expected, in proceſs of . 

but a deluge of infidelity ? ; 


It is particularly unfortunate, that thoſe who 
read the writings of the modern philoſophers, ſel- 
dom inſpect thoſe of ſolid divines; that they are 
diſguſted with the dulneſs and the gravity of the 
Kyle and ſubjects of thoſe who, deſpiſing tinſel 
and paint, have laboured only to procure the 
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Add to this, that a religious education among 
young men of fortune and faſhion. is become; un- 
common. There prevails an idea, that to teach 
young men the principles of religion according 
to the ideas of their grandfathers, is to confine 
them unfairly in the trammels of ſuperſtition, 
to render their minds narrow and contracted, and 
to preclude an attention to things at that age far 
moſh le, meme | 


I have ſeen many parents anxious on the fab 
jet of their children's education. They would 
ſpare no expence for the acquiſition of language, 
dancing, fencing, muſic, and every attainment 
which can render their ſons agreeable: in com- 
pany, and ſkilful in a profeſſion. They wiſhed to 
lee them qualified as orators, and al-accomplyhed 
as fine: gentlemen, but they have diſplayed no te- 
markable ſolicitude on the attainment of religious 
ideas, and have even expreſſed a deſire that reli- 
gion might be poſtponed to a maturer period. 
They have not indeed objected to a few formali- 
ties, ſuch as a regular and decent attendance at a 
church, or the learning of a ſhort catechiſm; but 
they have not ſeriouſly and anxiouſly laboured 
the point like thoſe who were cordially anxious 

that it might be purſued with ardour and ſucceſs. 


But 
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But the example of indifference in religion, 
exhibited by a parent, muſt always militate 


ſtrongly againſt all that is taught i in a ſchool or 


by a private nm 


Whoever is acquainted with the manners of 
our anceſtors will acknowledge, that more regard 
was formerly paid to the religious inſtruttion of 
children, of high as well as of the middle and 
lower ranks, than in the preſent times. Ex- 
ample, parental example, did more than the beſt 
inſtruction alone can ever effect. 


The general omiſſion of family devotion. has 
contributed as much as any cauſe to the diffuſion 


of an indifference to all religious concerns. 


The houſes of our nobility have chapels in 
them, and ſervice uſed to be performed there 're- 
gularly ; but how few retain the practice? The 
example had a ſalutary influence on the ſubordi- 
nate ranks, when almoſt all families of reſpectable 
charafter were obſerved to preſerve family. wor- 
ſhip with pious conſtancy. Faſhionable amuſe- 
ments and diſſipation have now ſcarcely left time 
for it, even if the tendencies remained undi- 
miniſhed, which it were an exceſs of candour to 
ſuppoſe. The conſequence is, that not only 


maſters and miſtreſſes of families, but the children 
and domeſtic ſervants, live from day to day with- 
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out being reminded of their great benefactor, 
and without being warned of the approach of 
death, and all the evils to which man is expoſed. 


The aſſembling at church is alſo neglected as 
a neceſſary conſequence of encreaſing indiffer- 
ence or if an attendance is kept up, it is often 
more in compliance with cuſtom and decency, 
than from the warm impulſe of a voluntary de- 
votion. 


Religion books both doctrinal and baten, 
abound, but who will ſpend his leiſure hours in 
reading them, when he is not duly impreſſed with 
the importance of the ſubjects, and when he is 
more powerfully ſolicited by novels and ſeducing 
publications, which flatter his vices, and by pleaf- 
ing corrupt his imagination, 


From all theſe cauſes it happens that infidelity, 
or an indifference ſcarcely leſs culpable and per- 
nicious, encreaſes more and more; and the infer- 
ence which the clergy and all ſincere Chriſtians 
muſt draw is, that there is a neceſſity for pecu- 
lar exertion to ſtem the torrent. But who is 
able to ſucceed in ſo vaſt an enterprize! The 
conſolation is, that each acquits his own con- 
ſcience, by exerting himſelf to the beſt of his 
power, and that the bleſſing of God frequently 
gives ſucceſs to cauſes apparently inadequate. 
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HAP. X. 
| Euer Man is intereſted in Theology. 


Felicitatem philoſophi quœrunt, an, inveniunt, 
ſoli religioſi poſſident. 


Þ ſuperficial, talker is ready to object 

prejudice againſt the ſerious profeſſors of 
religion. But can there be any prejudice equal 
to that of him who conſiders theology as a mat- 
ter foreign to himſelf, fit only for bigotted 
and ſuperannuated devotees, and for thoſe who, 
from their office and profeſſion, find. it a ſource 
of lucre ? Such an opinion is equally narrow and 
malignant, and as unphiloſophical as irreligious. 


Theology is every man's concern, and it is his 
duty to ſtudy it according to his abilities and op- 
portunities. If we are all the ſons of one father, 
and all bound to do his will, it is certainly the 
duty of all to endeavour to diſcover it. As all 
regard their happineſs, it is incumbent on all to 
ſeek to pleaſe him in whom is the ſole diſpoſal of 
good and evil. And though a religion is revealed, 
yet it requires the attention of its profeſſors to be 
able to receive the revelation according to tho 
will of the beſtower of it. And what is this at- 

| | tention 
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tention but che ſtudy of theology? Let it not be 
confined to the cloiſters of monks, or to the 
ſacred profeſſion alone, ſince it is every man's moſt 
important buſineſs to know as much of it as he 
can ; to ſtudy it amidſt his ſecular employments, 


and to ſeek conſolation from it in adverſity, and 
ſecurity in the molt proſperous ſtate. 


It will be readily allowed that every man, the 
Jew and Turk as well as Chriſtian, is concerned 
in what is called practical divinity, by which little 
more is underſtood than moral practice. With 
ſuch divinity a man may be a heathen, and yet a 
practical divine. A great part of practical ethics he 
may certainly learn without hearing of Chriſtian- 
ity. | 


But I urge, that it is incumbent on every 
man to know ſomething of his religion ſperulu- 
lively as well as practically. I do not mean that he 
ſhould enter into eontroverſial points. A little 
learning of this kind is a dangerous thing. tt 
priffeth up, and deftroyeth charity. It commonly 
leads alſo to doubt, and ends in licentious infide- 
lity. But if he reads and reflects at all, will he 
not, as a man pretending to reaſon, read and re- 
fle& on that which claims to be of the firſt im- 
portance ? on that which gives a peace which the 
world cannot give in this ſtate, and in the next, 
life everlaſting? Weigh theſe things duly, and 
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let not the words paſs over without notice oy 
effect from the frequency of their occurrence, 


People of fortune and condition are anxious to 
improve their ſons in all faſhionable accompliſh- 
ments, and are deſirous that they ſhould be learn- 
ed in ſuch arts as tend to their advancement in 
life. The law is ſtudied with uncommon ardour 
as opening a road to the higheſt honours in civil 
life; but as to divinity, ſays Sir Phaeton Hunter, 
leave that, Tom, to the Parſons. 


But both Sir Phaeton and Tom are as much 
concerned in divinity as the parſons, ſo far as 
relates to their ſpiritual ſtate. But, exclaims the 
man of faſhion and pleaſure, it ſeems nonſenſe ; 
I have no reliſh for theſe things. But why ? 
Becauſe you underſtand them not, and becauſe 
you have never given your mind to the conſidera- 
tion of them. It is an old ſaying, Ignoti nulla 
cupido, there can be no wiſh for that of which 
we know nothing. The concerns of the man of 
_ pleaſure, which he conſiders of ſo much import- 
ance, his politics, his wit, his gaming, appear 
nonſenſical to the plain country man, who un- 
derſtands them not, but who is wiſe, like Ho- 
race's Ofellus, without rule, abnormis ſapient, 
wiſe by the diftates of common ſenſe, and illu- 
minated by the light which God has placed in his 
boſom, apd by the ſun of Goſpel revelation. 

Many 
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Many others who pretend to wiſdom and phi- 
loſophy will ſtudy every thing but theology. 


They will digeſt Newton; but never think of 


Him who made both Newton and the orbs whoſe 


path he pointed out, and whoſe motions he ex- 
plained. 
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CHAP. XI. 
Of Biſbop Wilſon and his Works. 
| Sandtus haberi ! Joe. 


F one were deſired to exhibit to ſceptics or in. 

fidels a ſpecimen of human excellence pro- 
duced by the influence of Chriſtianity, I know 
not whether it would be eaſy to find a more 
finiſhed model than Biſhop Wilſon. His whole 
life appears to have been an uniform tenor of 
goodneſs, unequalled and unrivalled by any of 
the philoſophers who are the pride of antiquity, 
and who are cited as inſtances by modern ſophiſts 
when they wiſh to extol reaſon and depreciate 
revelation. 


I 


His piety, charity, diligence, and vigilance, 
were truly apoſtolic ; and I make no doubt but 
that he deſerved to be canonized better than 
many of the holieſt ſaints in the calendar, the 
marble ſteps before whoſe ſhrines are worn by 
the knees of adoring pilgrims. 


He rendered the beauty of holineſs eminently 
conſpicuous ; and I think no man of ſenſibility 
Can read his life without being charmed with the 

lovely 
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lovely picture. Indeed he muſt be confirmed in 
wickedneſs to a moſt deplorable degree if he does 
not find his heart meliorated by it. Sucha life, ſince 
example is confeſſedly more efficacious than pre- 
cept, might poſſibly convert the wicked and unbe- 
lieving from their errors more certainly and expe- 
ditiouſly than any oral or written inſtruction. 1 
recommend it to the attention of all, as likely to | 
promote their Chriſtian improvement more eſfectu- | 
ally than any other piece of biography which I can jj 
at preſent recollect. Many great divines have adorn- 8 Il 
ed this country by their lives, no leſs than their = | 
learning, but there have been few who have not IM 
devoted a conſiderable portion of their time and 
abilities to mere erudition, to controverſy, or to 
politics ; but Biſhop Wilſon was entirely a Chriſ- 
tian, aſpiring at no honour or happineſs but that 
vrhich aroſe from the diffuſion of good, and the per- 
formance of his duty as the ſervant of Jeſus Chriſt. 


"There is no doubt but that he could have written 
with an oftentation of learning, and in a ſtyle 
adapted to the taſte of refined hearers ; but he 
was ſuperior to the arts of ſeeking human ap- 
plauſe, and nobly relinquiſhed all claim to ele- 
gance for the ſake of fimplifying his writings, 
and adapting them to the underſtandings of theſe 
to whom they were immediately addreſſed. This Ml 
23 coadraammant. +: | 
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queſtionable ſincerity, and reflects greater honour 


on a Chriſtian biſhop than any fame which could 


have been obtained by laboriouſſy emulating * 
graces of a nn 


Though his ſermons have none of the rheto- 
rical graces, they are yet eloquent, for they are 


perſuaſive: and they are perſuaſive, becauſe the 


character of the writer is ſuch as gives them the 
ſtamp of truth, the greateſt charm in the compo- 
ſition of ſermons. It reflected honour on the 
ancient rhetoricians, that, as a primary requiſite 
to ſucceſsful oratory, they required the ora- 
tor to be a good man. They knew that an 
eſteem of the orator has more weight in the mind 
of a thinking hearer, than any ingenuity of argu- 
ment, which an hypocrite is often as well able to 
invent and utter as an honeſt man. They knew 
that the beſt arguments would avail little from 
the tongue of him who was known to have no 
principle, and conſequently who was ready to 
defend or recommend any thing which the exi- 
gency required, in oppoſition to truth and to 
his own conviction. They therefore laid peculiar 
ſtreſs on the moral qualification of unaſſected 
goodneſs in the accompliſhed orator. A poor 
compoſition with this quality in the orator, 
would tend more to produce perſuaſion, or 
conv . than the _—_ words and ſenti- 
| ments 
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ments which were ever combined without it; 
and it is to the goodneſs of Biſhop Wilſon's: 
life that his plain diſcourſes are principally in- 
debted for their power over the hearer and 


I muſt acknowledge that * diſplay no 
marks of genius either in the expreſſion or in- 
vention, and that nothing would enable them to 
produce a powerful effect over a learned and ele- 
gant audience but the appearance of ſincerity. 
At the ſame time I think them judiciouſly adapted 
to the uſe of thoſe who, for want of other 
opportunities, ſtand moſt in need of inſtruction 
from the pulpit, the plain Chriſtians who com- 
poſe the majority of a rural congregation. 


The goodneſs of his heart gives indeed the 
chief recommendation to all his works; though 
at the ſame time, it muſt be allowed, chat perſpi- 
cuity and plainneſs are beauties not always ſo 
eaſy as they appear to be, not only becauſe it re- 
quires ſome effort to expreſs ideas ſo as to be 
perfectly intelligible to the meaneſt intellect, but 
alſo becauſe it is difficult to repreſs that pride of 
heart which leads to a contempt of whatever is 
familiar, and an affectation of abſtruſeneſs and 
ſublimity; difficult to reſtrain that ſelf love which 
leads the preacher and writer rather to play his 
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own taſte, learning, or acuteneſs, than to labour 
faithfully in the improvement of his diſciples. 


The Inſtruction for the Indians, and the little 
treatiſe on the Lord's Supper, have done more 
good in the world than the fineſt compoſitions 
formed in the ſchools of eloquence. How little 
is the merit of pleaſing the imagination and taſte, 
compared to that of purifying the heart, and ren- 
dering that temple of the Holy Spirit fit for his 
reception. 


If there were many inſtances of Chriſtian per- 
feftion equally conſpicuous with Dr. Wilſon's, I 
believe, the amiableneſs of their appearance 
would make many proſelytes to the Chriſtian 
faith, and do more to engage the careleſs and the 
ſceptical than the moſt laboured argumentation. 
Providence raiſes from time to time ſuch ex- 
amples of human excellence, and cauſes them to 
ſhine like lights in the firmament; and happy 
ey who are favoured with grace to aſſiſt them 
in following the guidance. Happy they who 
feel comfort from ſuch plain books of piety as 
thoſe of Biſhop Wilſon, and whoſe devotional 
taſte finds a pleaſure where their claſſical taſte can 
receive no gratification. Happy they who catch 
the pure and gentle flame of ſuch a man's devo- 
tion, and imitate him in piety to God and bene- 
ficence to man. e "Mt 
«han Greatly 
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Greatly as I eſteem the good biſhop, I cannot 


beſtow a general panegyric on him, as if I ap- 
proved his errors, for errors he had; and was he 


not a man? I think his favourite topic of in- 
fliting the puniſhments of eccleſiaſtical diſciplines 
in frequent and common caſes, argues ſomething 
of an intemperate zeal, and of a ſeverity rather 
wonderful in a man of his exemplary benevo- 
lence.” He appears to me to be miſtaken in this 
point, whether I conſider the ſubject of penance 
in a political or a Chriſtian light. Tyranny will 
never encreaſe the number of converts in a free 
country; and men will readily deſert a church 
where the mere- infirmities of human nature may 


expoſe them to great ſuffering and public in- 


famy; and I believe it will be difficult to point 

out any paſlage in the goſpel that will juſtify the 
ſeverity of eccleſiaſtical puniſhment ; but the 
biſhop meant well, and was, I believe, free from 
any evil paſſion, when he ſtrenuouſly recom- 
mended the infliction of - penance. His error 
was in his judgment, not in his heart; for I be- 
lieve his heart was incapable of error, if it is poſ- 
lible to be ſo in the preſent ſtate of human nature. 
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CHAP. XI. 


Of ſaying — e of ſome 3 Ceres 
monies at Table—Decency, propriety of them. 


| Reverentia menſæ. Jovs 


SIR; OR, Tobey 
AM an old man, and have refided in a vil- 
lage above a hundred miles from London 

during the laft forty years; but I was lately tempt- 
ed, partly by curioſity and partly by buſineſs, 
to ſpend a month at Chriſtmas with an old friend 
at the weſt end of the town. I was very much 
' Pleaſed with many improvements which I ob- 
"ſerved, and as I am not moroſe, I think I was 
not inclined to be querulous at any thing without 
cauſe. But there is one thing which gave me 
much offence, and I dare fay you will allow that 
it is unjuſtifiable. I obſerved that the good old 
practice of begging a bleſſing on the refreſhment 
of a dinner, and returning thanks for it to Him 
who is the author and giver of all good, was be- 
come unfaſhionable. 


1 have been laughed at more than once at 
ſome very elegant tables to which my friend in- 
troduced me, for ſtanding up and expecting the 

maſter 
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maſter to ſay grace-both before and after meat. 
I found it impoſſible to continue the practice at 
another man's houſe, with a whole circle around 
ready to ſtare with ſurprize, or laugh with ſcorn. 
I was therefore contented with a ſilent ejacula- 
tion ; but though I conformed outwardly to the 
canons of faſhion, I entered a ſecret proteſt 
againſt it then, and beg leave through your 
means to make my proteſt public. 


Give me leave to inform thoſe polite gentle- 
folk, who have dropped the practice with an idea 
of its being ſuperſtitious, vulgar, puritanical, that 
a conſecration of the table was obſerved reli- 
giouſly by the politeſt nations of antiquity. 


be ancient Greeks eſteemed the table HiERON 
CHREMA, or a facred thing; and Cleodemus, 
in Plutarch, calls it the ALTAR OF FRIEND- 
SHIP AND . raph | 


The firſt offerings they Viet to the gods, and 
called them aTragya:, or firſt fruits; and at the 
concluſion of the feaſt they poured out woda or 
 AoiGai, libations of wine. 


They were unwilling to partake of the meal 
till a part of the proviſion had been offered to the 


gods, in order to ſanQify the whole. Even 
0 4 
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Achilles, whoſe impetuous ſpirit was not prone 
to the weakneſs of ſuperſtition, would not eat 
when the embaſſadors of Agamemnon diſturbed 
him at midnight, till he had ordered his iriend 
to make the oblation, 


Octo d Ivo evwyn 
Ilargerdoy oy tr d d i Tvpi Banks Gunhare 


Ulyfles alſo, as Dr. Potter obſerves from 
Athenzus, when in the den of Polyphemus, did 
not neglect this duty of pious gratitude. 


Erba de moe xaorleg £95yrapy n xe aur) 
Tveav aivptos Oe oe. 


Dr. Potter adds, that © in the entertainments 
of Plato “ and Xenophon we find oblations made; 
and to forbear the mention of more examples, the 
neglect of this duty was accounted a very great 


impiety, which none but Epicurus and thoſe 


who worſhipped no gods at all, would be guilty 
of,” apud Epicurum i «wovdn, dd aan Tois 
Dogs 


1 do not ſee any reaſon why thoſe who, like 
Epicurus, refuſe to honour God according to 


® Meta yay To dura onada; ti Sni, manaay x. 


TON OEON maiwricarra Toi; yopusCoparnocs Yea! 
Athænæus, lib. 4. Caſaub. pag. 179. 
the 
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the dictates of natural gratitude, and the univer- 
ſal practice of the paliſhed. people of the world, 
ſhould not be numbered among the diſciples of 
Epicurus, and be ſuppoſed, without any viola- 
tion of charity, to ſay in their hearts there is no 
God. ; 


I could produce. a great number of examples 
from the claſſics to prove that the dinner was 
ſeldom enjoyed without ſome mode of conſecra- 
tion, even among thoſe heathens to whom we 
are inclined to conſider ourſelves as greatly ſupe- 
rior. And ſhall thoſe who call themſelves Chriſ- 
tians negle this inſtance of piety ? Eſpecially as 
Jeſus Chriſt has given many examples of it in 
the Goſpel, and the people to whom it pleaſed 
God peculiarly to reveal himſelf, practiſed it from 
the earlieſt antiquity. I mentioned the practice 
of the polite heathens in the firſt place, becauſe 

I imagined this example would have the moſt 
; weight with thoſe who chiefly value themſelves 
on politeneſs, of which they ſometimes conſider 
the neglect of the graces at table, as an honour- 
able teſtimony. But I will now add ſome ex- 
amples from the practice of the Jews, which 
in this particular, have as much politeneſs in 
them as thoſe of the Greeks and Romans, 
and ought to have much greater authority in a 
Chriſtian country. 

O 5 The 
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The maſter of the family among the Jews, as 

ſoon as the gueſts or the family were ſeated, 
premiſed a general admonition' to prayers, and a 
conſecration of the dinner preceded. The whote 
company then fung a hymn, which is extant in 
a book, entitled the Order of the Bleſſings and 
Pſalms, and the maſter then ſaid the following 
grace: Bleſſed be the Lord our God, the 
King of the univerſe, who feedeth the world 
by his goodneſs, and by his grace and mercy 
giveth nouriſhment to all fleſh ; by whoſe 
bounty it cometh to paſs that food never yet 
hath failed, neither will fail his creatures. It 
is he alone who giveth exiſtence to all. things, 
and preſerveth them, and doth good to all, 
and piveth food to every being that he hath 
created. Bleſſed be thou, O Lord, who feed- 
eſt al things.” 


He then conſecrated the wine and bread in a 
form ſimilar to the preceding. This longer pro- 
ceſs was, however, only obſerved at formal din- 
ners, and on folemn occaſions, a ſhorter being 
"uſed on common days: and it is recorded that 
the maſter of the houſe ſaid grace before meat, 
and one of the gueſts returned thanks. Perhaps 
it would be too great a refinement to ſuppoſe that 
the buſinefs of returning thanks for a dinner ſup- 
Plied at his expence, was declined by the maſter 
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| from motives of delicacy. Sometimes, however, 
the maſter returned thanks, and the company 


made a reſponſe. The maſter ſaid, Let us return 
thanks to God, becauſe we have eaten of the 
creatures which belonged to him; and the gueſls 


_ reſponded immediately, Let God be praiſed, of 
whoſe: bleſſings we have eaten, and by whoſe 


wan we live. 


kEbe primitive , Chriſtians, imitating the ex- 


ample of the Jews, and more particularly of our 
Saviour, were ſtrict in the performance of thoſe 
pious duties which conſecrated the table, and in 
returning thanks to God for the daily ſupply of 


neceſſary ſuſtenance. Chryſoſtom frequently 


mentions the benediction of the table made uſe 


of by the Monks in Egypt. In the Horologium 


of the Greek church, the whole form af the be- 


nn is thus deſcribed: :- w 


4 Before the . is placed upon the table, the 
| hundredth and forty-fifth pſalm is read aloud, 


and it no ſooner is ſerved up, than the prieſt re- 
peats, O Chriſt, our God, bleſs: our meat and 


drink; for thou art holy now and for evermore. 


Amen. And after having taſted it, they all riſe 
up and ſay, Bleſſed art thou, O God, who pitieſt 
us and feedeſt us from our youth; thou who 


nnen 
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and gladneſs, that, always being ſatisfied, we 
may abound in every good work, in Chriſt Jeſus 
our Lord, with whom, to thee, be glory, ho- 
nour, power, and worſhip, together with the 
Holy Ghoſt. Amen. After dinner, the follow- 
ing is the form of thankſgiving : Glory to thee 
thou holy one, Glory to thee, O King ; ſince 
thou haſt given us food to our comfort and joy, 
fill us alſo with the Holy Ghoſt, that we may be 
found acceptable in thy ſight, and nat aſhamed 
when thou ſhalt render to-every one according 
to his works. Then the hundredth and twenty- 
ſecond pſalm is read; after which—As thou waſt 
preſent in the midſt of thy diſciples while at ſup- 
per, O thou Saviour, giving them peace, ſo 
come alſo to us and ſave us. Then follows a 
part of the twenty-ſecond pſalm, © The. poor 
ſhall eat and be filled, they ſhall praiſe the Lord 
who ſees him,“ to the end. Kyrie Eleiſon, Lord 
have mercy upon us. The whole concludes 
with this little prayer: Bleſſed be God, who hath 
pitied and fed us with his rich gifts; may we 
enjoy his grace and loving kindneſs now and for 
evermore, Amen, 


I imagine that the whole of this long grace 
was only uſed on extraordinary occaſions ; but 
there is no doubt but a part of it conſtituted the 


daily formulary of conſecration and gratitude, 
Far 
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Far be it from me to recommend a prolixity 
approaching to that of the Greek church, or to 
that of the college graces, as eſtabliſhed by our 
pious anceſtors, who, according to the come 
plaints of the hungry ſcholars, uſed to inſiſt on 
long graces, and at the ſame time give but ſhort 
commons. I think long prayers on ſuch occa - 
ſions particularly unſeaſonable. But I have pro- 
duced theſe examples to ſhew that the table has 
been conſidered by all people, from the eaxlieſt 
ages, as a ſacred thing, and that they have ever 
thought it expedient to ſanctify a meal by a pre- 
vious conſecration of the food, and a ſubſequent 
act of thankſgiving for the refreſhment received, 
I infer, from the antiquity and univerſality of 
the practice, its propriety. It could not have 
been ſo antient and uniyerſal, unleſs it had been 
alſo right and rbaſonable. | 


That it is right and reaſonable, I believe many 
of them who neglect it will not ſeriouſly deny. 
But profligate men of faſhion have ſet the ex- 
ample of omiſſion, and they who are determined 
to follow the faſhion in all its follies, think them- 
ſelves obliged to omit a duty both eaſy and uſe- 
ful. They ought not to ſuffer faſhion to ſuper- 
ſede duty and decency : but they aſſert, that, ſuch 
is the power of this arbitrary tyrant, they cannot 
do what they ought. A bad excuſe indeed, and 

ſuch 


— 
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ſuch an one as will ſcarcely be accepted for an 
omiſhon injurious to themſelves, to their chil- 


dren, their ſervants, their neighbourhood, and 
to the cauſe of W | 


There 1s indeed ſomething ſo brutally chought- 
leſs and ungrateful 'in partaking of plenty and 
pleaſure, in faring ſumptuouſly every day, with- 
out feeling or at leaſt expreſſing gratitude to the 
giver of all good gifts, that one would wonder 
how perſons pretending to elegance and ſenti- 
mental refinement, can poſſibly pardon themſelves 
the impious ingratitude. Indeed, however gen- 
teel they may appear, and however elegant their 
faſhionable manners, yet while they ſit down 
daily to their meals, like the brutes that perifh; 
they muſt be numbered among Horace's Epicuri 
de grege porcos, hogs of Epicurus's ſtye, and in- 
+ Read of ſoup in a China terrene, it would be a 

Feoper reproof to ſerve them up offal in a trough. 


' Your's, &c. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

On the literary Character of Dr. Goldſmith. 
|  Ingenii largitor venter, 
| ＋ HE old ſaying, vexatio dat intelleum, I am 
ſorry to obſerve, ſeems to have received 
ſome confirmation. from the inſtances of -many 
ingenious men, digni meliore fato, worthy of a 
better fate. To the diſtrefſes which poets have 
felt are often attributed the fineſt of their poems; 
but, perhaps, it may be juſtly urged, that their 
induſtry, and not their abilities, was encreaſed 
or excited by diſtreſs. This indeed is partly 
true, but not entirely. They muſt have had 
abilities inherent in them or they could not have 
been excited, according to that common obſerva- 


tion, that it is impoſſible to get blood out of a 1 


ſtone; but, at the ſame time, there is every 
reaſon to believe that their abilities were actually 
improved by that thoughtfulneſs and attention 
which diſtreſs has a tendency to produce. 


And yet, with reſpect to poetry, a diverſity of 
opinions prevail on the effects of diſtreſs 3. for 
| while the author in my motto ſays, that hunger 
gives ingenuity, another informs us, that 


- 
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Anxietate carens animus verſus facit, omnis acerbi 
Impatiens, nec de lodoice paranda 
Sollicitus; ſatur eit cum dicit Horatius, Euce, 


That the mind muſt be free from anxiety in or- 
der to make good verſes, nor be troubled with 
the care of procuring a rug. Horace has his 
belly full when he calls on the name of Bacchus 
with all the frantic enthuſiaſm of poetry. 


I am afraid Juvenal, who is rather given 
to declamation, wrote on this ſubject with- 
out a due attention to actual experience: for in 
his time, as well as ours, poverty ſeems to have 
had a favourable influence on poetry. Many 
inſtances may be produced of this truth in the 
annals of modern literati; and I believe we may 
add to the number the name of Oliver Gold- 
ſmith. 


From his want of attention to that ceconomy 
which dunces often pay, and are very happy in 
conſequence of it, he ſpent his life in penury. 
But his mind was rich, and diſpenſed a portion of 
its opulence to provide ſuſtenance for its partner. 
To his diſtreſſes the literary world is indebted 
for a few very fine compoſitions. In the ſchool 
of affliction he ſearned to feel, or at leaſt 
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to exerciſe thoſe feelings, which his writings 
expreſs with ſo much ſenſibility. His genius 
was Called forth by want ; and when once he 
began to feel his ſtrength, he relied on it for 
ſupport. He who writes for ſupport will often 
write when neceſſity urges, rather than when 
genius impells, and the r will be a 


great inequality, 


Goldſmith, though a good writer in proſe, 
appears to me to owe his moſt ſolid RIG to 
his poetry. 


Edwin and Angelina is one of the moſt Jap 
pieces in the language; perhaps it ſtands next 
in the favour of the people to Gray's delightful 
Elegy. Its general reception proves that its 
beauties are generally felt, and need not be point- 
ed out by the ſubtle remarks of critical refine- 
ment. The language and ſentiments are deli- 
cate. The ſentiments came from a tender heart, 
and the language was dictated by a moſt ele- 
gant taſte, Who but muſt lament that he who 
felt ſo tenderly, and wrote ſo ſweetly, often 
wanted a ſhilling to provide him with his daily 
bread. But he was compaſſionate to every child 
of misfortune, and generous APIS the rules of 
N 


For 
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For to the houſeleſs child of want 
His door was open ſtill, 
And, though his portion was but cant, 
He gave it with good will. 


In the Traveller he adopts a different ſtyle of 
poetry; but in the ſtrong and nervous language 
of a Dryden, a Tickell (or of an Addiſon, in his 
letter to Lord Hallifax), he exhibits the ſame 
fine vein of exquiſite ſenſibility. 


The firſtten lines conſtitute a poetical paragraph 
not often exceeded in magnificence of ſtyle and 
tenderneſs of affetion by any verſes in the Engliſh 
language; and the ſubſequent paſſages are ſel- 
dom inferior in ſtrength, and often exceed it, in 
imagery. The whole breathes a manly ſpirit, 
and a love of human nature, of liberty, and of 
his country. It is one of thoſe poems which, 
among the numbers which daily fink in the 
gulph of oblivion, will glide along the ſtream of 
time to late poſterity. It is formed to be placed 
in the rank of claſſics, becauſe it addreſſes at 
once the imagination and the heart. Such feel- 
ings are raiſed by it as muſt pleaſe always and 
univerſally; and this is indeed the effect of all 
the works which live and flouriſh in ages diſtant 
from their production, when the arts of concili- 


ating favour and exciting attention, and when 
partiality 
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partiality and "one? vent een no 
more. oy: 

Next i W to the Traveller ſtands his 
Deſerted: Village. The ſubject did not require 
ſo nervous a ſtyle as the Traveller; but it requir- 
ed ſweetneſs, tenderneſs, ſimplicity, and in theſe 
moſt delightful graces it richly abounds. The poet 
every where diſplays a zeal for the happineſs of 
mankind in the lower, ranks of ſociety, and a 
deteſtation of that pride, vice, and luxury, and 
of thoſe deviations from nature and primitive 
ſimplicity, which enormous ene contribaes 
to introduce. 


The verſification has in it ſomething original. 
It is excellently adapted to the ſubject, though it 
is unlike that of Pope, Dryden, or any predeceſ- 
ſor. There is ſomething in its flow remarkably 
pathetic. It came from the heart ; and the ima- 
gination only added the beautiful tinges of a 
poetical colouring. | 


The public who, in a length of time, are al- 
ways found to decide with ſolidity of judgment, 
though often too haſty in their firſt applauſe, 
have ſelected all the more ſtriking paſſages of the 
poem, and almoſt committed them to memory. 

The village preacher, the village ſchoolmaſter, 
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and the village alehouſe, are drawn, with affec- 
tion, and have recommended themſelves to the 
attention * every fympathizin g reader. 


I have known faſtidious critics of gland 
learning, who pretended that they could ſee no 
fuperior excellence in theſe poems, and ſuggeſted 
that the popularity of a poem was in their minds 
a ſuſpicious circumſtance, and led them to con- 
clude, primd facie, that it was of little intrinſic 
value. But it may be fairly concluded that ſuch 
perſons, actuated by envy, undervalue what they 
have been unable to obtain; and, like the fox 
in the fable, ſtigmatize, as unworthy their en- 
deayour, the grapes which they cannot reach. 


Men of logical and mathematical heads are 


apt to view a poem principally with an eye to 


its plan, and to the mechanical circumſtances of 
method, and the regular diſpoſition of the com- 
ponent parts ; but ſuch perſons have indeed no 
juſter idea of real beauty, than a common ſtone- 
maſon or bricklayer, who works by rule and line, 
of the magnificence of a ſine piece of archi- 
tecture. 


A poem is indeed the more perfect the more 
regular its plan; but there are graces beyond the 


reach 
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reach of art,) und theſe will fully 
when the det forthe mat of mecca 


* « 


' Dulcis ſunto. | 
Let poems give pleaſure and they will be read; 
while critics rail unheard and unregarded. 


Goldſmith is buried in Poets-Corner, and he 
is chiefly to be conlidered as a poet 3 for though 
his proſe is animated, and contains many fine 
images expreſſed in vivid language, yet it is in- 
correct and unequal, the haſty produCtion of 
GOP per _ n.. 


+ His Citizen of the World has, with many bo 
papers many abſurd ones, and many written in a 
careleſs manner. It will never hold a diſtingaiſh= 


ed placy in a felet ibraty. 


Some of his Eſſays are beautiful. There is a 

delicacy of phraſe, and a tenderneſs of af- 
fection in many of them, and the author has 
attempted humour on ſeveral ſubjects with ſuc- 
ceſs; but here alſo is ſomething of * 
incorrecineſs, and 25 


> 
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Iii Vicar of | Wakefield 1 think: che beſt 

of his proſaie writings. It ſpeaks to the heart, 
and cauſes ſuch an intereſt, as leads the un- 
derſtanding to connive at ſome . of i im- 


probability. 


The Hiſtories of 1 7 Reue and Eng- 
land, are merely compilations, haſtily finiſhed 
for the temporary ſupply of money; and though 
they are not without animated paſſages, cannot. 
be raiſed higher i the ſcale of literature than the. 
rank of ſchool-books. | | 


(% 4 | 1 x 12 4MF7 2 II. * 

Goldſmith had a great taſte for natural hiſtory, 
and wiſhed to write ſomething in the manner of 
the elder Pliny. But he had not a: ſufficient 
ſhare of ſcience to qualify him for the, perform- 
ance. In his Animated Nature he. therefore had 
recourſe to compiling, and, I believe, deſcended. 
to mere tranſlation. What he wrote himſelf diſ- 
plays his genius to advantage, but not his accu- 
racy; and, upon the whole, he appears to have 
been more ſolicitous to write an entertaining than 
a ſolid book. It may pleaſe ; and improve ſchool- 
boys and ſuperficial readers, but ſcholars and 
philoſophers will rather chuſe to draw from the 
fountains which ſupplied his ſtream, and which, 
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it muſt be confeſſed, in the preſent caſe, often _ 
runs in a ſhallow current. | 12 


Want made him write much, and rather 
on ſubjects ſuggeſted by his paymaſters than 40 
by the unbiaſſed feelings of his own genius. Wh tt 
The lumber of the compilations will fink in the 
gulph of obliyion; but the poems will glide on 
to poſterity. Their ſtyle and pathos have been 
well imitated by Mr. Crabbe in his Village; nor 
is the loſs of a Goldlmith unſupplied by a 
Cowper. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME« 
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